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Experience  is  the  radar  that  controls  Planning! 

Trained  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  can  quickly  and  accurately  bring  the  picture  into 
focus  by  applying  their  experience  and  common  sense  to: 

1.  Economic  and  Engineering  Cost  Analysis. 

2.  Site  Selection  and  Soil  investigation. 

3.  Building  Usage  —  new  construction,  alterations  or  additions. 

4.  Shopping  Centers  —  location  and  traffic  pattern. 

5.  Shopping  Centers  —  design,  layout  and  service  facilities. 

6.  Branch  Stores  —  architectural,  structural  and  mechanical  design. 

Operating  layout. 

7.  Parking  Garages  —  design  and  plans  for  construction. 

8.  Warehouses  and  Service  Buildings  —  architectural,  engineering, 

materials  handling  equipment  plans  and  layout. 

9.  Receiving  and  Marking  —  layout  and  equipment  specification. 

10.  Materials  Handling  —  wrapping,  packing  and  delivery  systems  — 
operating  studies. 

May  we  help  you  by  applying  our  30  years'  experience  in  this  field? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Powerful  Live  Better  Electrically 
“Rate  Your  Kitchen”  Campaign 
Focuses  on  Retaii  Saies 


Wc«A/does 
your  krfcchen  robe 

Oh  tKe  electrical  living  scale  P 


Electrical  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  will  benefit  from  a  big 
Spring  Push  this  year  — a  great 
new  Live  Better  Electrically” 
advertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  specially  geared  to  de¬ 
velop  sales  of  electric  appliances 
and  household  equipment. 

NATIONWIDE  COVERAGE 

Nationally  this  campaign  will 
be  spearheaded  by  full-page,  full- 
color  advertisements  in  11  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  including  Life, 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Look,  and  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  These  advertisements  feature 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  creating  a  demand 
for  electric  appliances  —  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  readers  to  “rate”  their 
kitchens  on  the  “electrical  living 
scale.”  The  ads  highlight  a  check 
list  of  thirty  electrical  items,  and 
consumers  will  “rate”  their  kit¬ 
chens  according  to  the  number 
they  own. 


TV  WIU  SEU  APPLIANCES,  TOO 

Once  a  month  on  Sunday  nights 
over  the  full  CBS-TV  network, 
screen  star  Ronald  Reagan  will 
take  38,000,000  viewers  through 
his  new  all-electric  home  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Each  of  these  three-min¬ 
ute  trips  will  stress  the  benehts 
of  having  more  electric  “ser¬ 
vants”  in  the  home.  Electric 
kitchen  appliances,  lighting, 
HOUSEPOWER,  television,  hi- 
fi  and  heating  and  cooling  are 
some  of  the  special  features. 

STRONG  LOCAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Besides  the  great  national  effort 
to  build  demand  for  electrical 
living,  local  promotions  under 
the  leadership  of  electric  utilities 
will  carry  the  “Live  Better  Elec¬ 
trically”  story  to  millions  of 
prospects  via  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV,  special  supplements,  car 
cards,  billboards  and  exhibits— 
all  designed  to  build  sales  of  all 
brands  of  appliances  for  dealers 
and  distributors  who  tie  in. 


UViBETTiR 


Life,  Leek,  The  Saturday  Evening  Pest,  ladies'  Home  Journal  and  7 
other  top  national  magazines  will  sell  millions  of  readers  on  all  brands  of 
appliances  with  these  new  full-page,  full-color  Live  Better  Electricolly  “Rate 
Your  Kitchen"  advertisements. 


Across  the  nation,  dealers  re¬ 
port  that  tying  in  with  “Live 
Better  Electric^ly”  pays  off  in 
extra  sales.  A  typical  dealer  in 
Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany’s  territory,  Carl  Hope  of 
Suburban  Electric  Co.,  Home- 
wood,  Illinois,  increased  his 
October-November  dryer  sales 
from  14  to  65  units  by  tying  in 
with  the  utility’s  “Live  Better 
Electrically”  campaign. 

In  San  Diego  a  special  “Live 
Better  Electrically”  home-freezer 
promotion  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  San  Diego  Gas& Electric  Co., 
a  leading  food  chain,  and  appli¬ 
ance  dealers.  This  cooperative 
effort  resulted  in  a  57%  increase 
in  freezer  sales  during  the  six 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

In  Virginia,  1,250  dealers  co¬ 
operated  with  Appalachian  Elec¬ 
tric  Power  Co.  in  a  “Live  Better 
Electrically”  campaign  that  in¬ 
creased  1956  appliance  sales 
21%. 


An  unusually  complete  and  ef¬ 
fective  array  of  special  promo¬ 
tion  materials  will  hypo  sales  of 
all  brands  of  appliances  for  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors  who  tie  in 
with  “Live  Better  Electrically’s” 
nationwide  program. 

Dealers  can  get  the  benefit  of 
“Live  Better  Electrically’s”  na¬ 
tional  campaigns  in  their  own 
newspaper  advertising  with  ad 
mats,  glossy  photos  and  special 
supplements.  Catchy  TV  spots, 
radio  recordings  and  scripts 
cover  a  wide  range  of  appliances. 
There  are  “Live  Better  Electri¬ 
cally”  banners,  posters,  stream¬ 
ers,  bumper  stickers  and  decals 
for  windows  and  sales  areas,  for 
trucks  and  cars.  And  the  “Live 
Better  Electrically”  symbol  be¬ 
comes  a  first-rate  salesman  on 
price  tags,  counter,  floor  and 
window  displays  and  stationery. 

“Live  Better  Electrically”  ha» 
made  up  a  special  promotion 
kit  geared  for  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  includes  a  complete 
ad-mat  service,  handout  litera¬ 
ture,  point-of-sale  displays,  post¬ 
ers,  a  giant  full-color  blowup  of 
the  “Rate  Your  Kitchen”  ad,  and 


285  doalers  In  Philadelphia  joined  with  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
and  the  Electrical  Association  to  promote  a  "live  Better  Electrically"  con¬ 
sumer  contest.  Outstanding  sales  resulted.  Pictured  is  one  of  many  dealer 
showrooms  decked  out  with  “Live  Batter  Electrically"  banners,  display 
cards,  contest  material  and  appliance  tags. 


LIVE  Bt.mR...E/ectr/ca//y 


A  united  effort  by  evep’one  in  the 
electrical  industry— utilities,  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors  and  dealers— to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  sales  of  electrical 
merchandise. 


a  handy,  informative  guide  on 
how  to  use  these  selling  tools. 
To  find  out  how  you  can  tie  in 
with  this  “ready-made”  program 
in  time  for  the  big  Spring  Push 
on  appliances,  see  your  local 
utility  or  distributor. 
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Situation 

well 


hand 


Burroug^hs  Single  Total  Cash  Regristers  are 
the  happy  solution  to  cash  control  problems  of  large, 
small  and  medium-sized  department  stores. 


Here’s  important  news  for  the  budget-wise!  Burroughs 
Single  Total  Cash  Registers  are  the  simplest,  thriftiest  method  of 
positive  cash  control  you’ve  ever  seen.  They  cost  so  little 
(about  80%  less  than  multiple-total,  multiple-drawer  types) 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  hurry.  And  talk  about  easy  operation! 
They  just  don’t  come  any  simpler  than  these  one-total,  one-drawer 
cash  registers.  Naturally,  that  means  faster  and  better  customer 
service  and  greater  selling  efficiency.  It  all  adds  up  to  fewer  personnel 
needed  . . .  less  training  time  . . .  easier  balancing  and  auditing 
.  . .  more  flexibility  for  interdepartmental  sales 
. . .  and  less  counter  space. 

Sound  pretty  interesting?  Certainly  worth  an  investigation? 
For  the  full  story— complete  with  details  and  a  free  demonstration— 

simply  call  our  nearby  branch  office. 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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IS  LARGEST  CITIES- 
itRE  EQUIPPED 
lESTINGHOUSE 
LECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


Electric  Stairways  lead  to  volume  sales  on  all  floors. 
At  no  obligation  to  you,  let  our  Store  Research  and 
Planning  Service  Department  explain  the  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation  profit-building  story  on  sound 
slide  film.  Call,  write  or  wire  today. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 
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Promotioiiol  IDEAS 

in  d^Kii^nmif  store 
pockc^^g 

from  j 


Spring  and  Summer  shopping  bags  are  designed  to  dramatize 
your  sales  efforts  during  the  important  selling  period  just 
ahead.  Plan  now  to  promote  traffic  and  take-withs  with  one  of 
these  eye-catching,  low-cost  multicolor  stock  design  bags  by 
Equitable.  Choice  available  on  exclusive  basis  in  your  city. 


New  square-style  shopping  bag  that  snaps  open  automatically 
and  stands  by  itself,  it's  Equitable’s  “Hand-E-Bag,”  shown  as 
used  by  Oppenheim  Collins.  This  compact,  yet  roomier,  bag 
features  best-by-test  "Thermo-Weld”  handles . . .  soft  and  round, 
easier  on  hands  and  arms.  It  can  be  printed  in  multicolor. 


Promote  savings  on  small  delivery  parcels  with  Equitable’s 
specially-developed  “A-Unit”  bag.  Approved  by  United  Parcel, 
this  bag  when  filled  and  folded  along  printed  guide  line  enables 
packers  to  quickly  determine  that  merchandise  can  be  sent  at 
the  lowest  rate.  A  popular  money-saver  used  by  many  stores. 


Nationally-known  brand  names  are  featured  in  the  all-over 
design  of  this  promotional  shopping  bag  developed  for  People’s 
by  Equitable.  Copy  theme:  “Hundreds  of  famous  brand  names  at 
all  3  complete  department  stores.”  Here’s  a  novel  idea  for  a 
hard-hitting  packaging  design. 
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FRiEI  Swnd  now  for  sompiot 
of  thoM  bogs.  Soo  tho  suporior 

quality  of  Equitoblo's  bags  of 
distinction . . .  yours  for  only 

a  small  fraction  of  a 
cont  moro  por  transaction. 


PAPEW  BAG  company.  INC 

4S50  Vm  Dam  Strast,  Lm^  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Pspsr  Mills  A  SsirtiMni  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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Retailers  Build  Their 
Own  Golden  Age" 


NRDGA’s  46th  annual  convention  last  month  was  the  best  attended  in 
its  history.  Over  4,000  jaeople  came  to  it,  and  at  any  one  time  there 
were  between  1,500  and  2,000  in  attendance  at  the  sessions.  Besides  being 
the  biggest  NRDGA  convention,  it  may  well  have  been  the  most  produc¬ 
tive.  Noticeably,  there  was  less  of  the  ritual  complaining  about  problems 
aeated  by  competitors,  manufacturers  and  government;  far  more  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  retailer  believes  he  can  shape  his  future  by  his  own  com¬ 
petent  action. 

This  was  evident  in  the  message  the  newly  elected  president,  Richard  H. 
Rich,  sent  to  the  convention;  in  Harold  Bednett’s  address  at  the  banquet 
which  closed  the  week  of  meetings;  in  Theodore  Schlesinger’s  sharp  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  what  retailers  must  do  to  enlist  young  executives  in  this  field. 
Talk  about  persuading  manufacturers  to  provide  more  markup  continued, 
but  far  more  important  was  the  emergence  of  an  entirely  new  retail  ap¬ 
proach  to  profit  control.  Merchandise  Management  Accounting. 

More  than  ever  before,  this  convention  used  visual  presentations: 
slides,  motion  pictures,  live  shows.  The  architects,  Victor  Gruen,  and 
Peter  Copeland  of  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel,  made  the  department  store 
of  tomorrow  glowingly  visible  by  these  means,  and  several  manufacturers 
used  them  to  demonstrate  promotional  techniques. 


Richard  H.  Rich 
President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  Elections.  To  head  their  organization  in  1957,  NRDGA  members 
elected  to  the  presidency  Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta;  and  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  president  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  Rich,  besides  his  32 
year  association  with  the  South’s  largest  store,  has  made  a  second  career 
of  civic  affairs  and  philanthropic  work;  has  been  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Brazil,  served  in  the  Air  Force  in  World  War 
II  and  holds  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Mr.  Dye,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  been  both  merchandise  manager  and  controller,  a  vice  president  of 
NRDGA  and  a  member  of  some  of  its  most  important  committees.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Government  Affairs  Committee. 

Nine  vice  presidents  were  elected:  Donald  A.  Fowler,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine; 
Gordon  K.  Greenfield,  president  of  Franklin  Simon;  James  E.  McGregor, 
general  merchandise  manager  of  Cohen  Brothers  Department  Store,  Jack¬ 
sonville;  Isadore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Birmingham;  W.  Earl  Miller, 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee;  George  D.  Dayton,  II,  executive  vice  president  and  executive 
merchandise  manager  of  The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis;  Clark  E. 
Simon,  president  of  Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Montana;  Frank  J. 
Johns,  president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  and  George  A. 
Scott,  president  and  general  manager  of  Walker  Scott  Company,  San 
Diego.  J.  Gordoi>  Dakins  was  re-elected  executive  vice  president  and  treas¬ 
urer.  (A  complete  list  of  Association  officers  and  directors  for  1957  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  12.) 

At  the  annual  corporate  business  meeting  held  during  the  week,  the 


Joseph  W,  Dye 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  NRDGA 
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members  voted  for  moderate  increases 
in  the  dues  schedule.  The  revenue 
will  be  used  for  additional  services. 

Voice  of  the  Trade.  The  convention 
formally  put  on  record  its  opposition 
to  direct  economic  controls  by  the 
government.  A  resolution  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  said; 

“We  are  opposed  in  principle  to 
government  regulations  except  in 
times  of  emergency.  Excessive  controls 
tend  toward  centralization  of  federal 
authority  and  eventually  toward  a  po¬ 
lice  state.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  in 
considering  any  extension  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act,  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress  undertake  to  study:  (a) 
the  extent  to  which  emergency  controls 
are  presently  necessary,  and  (b)  the 
manner  in  which  controls  have  been 
administered,  to  determine  whether 
these  have  affected  equitably  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  economy.” 

Other  resolutions,  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Harold  Bennett,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  ZCMI,  and 
approved  by  the  convention: 

►  Reiterated  the  retail  position 
that  all  excise  taxes  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  other  than  those  on  liquor  or 
tobacco.  As  to  uniform  federal  sales 
taxes,  the  resolution  said:  “If  a 
national  sales  tax  is  deemed  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  and  in  that  event  only,  such 
a  tax  should  be  a  broad  based  uniform 
rate  tax  imposed  at  the  re’tail  level.” 

►  Called  for  repayment  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  of  reasonable  expenses  he  incurs 
in  acting  as  a  tax  collector  for  city  and 
state  sales  or  other  taxes; 

►  Reaffirmed  retail  opp>osition  to 
proposals  to  bring  the  industry  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 

►  Endorsed  the  principle  of  “right- 
to-work”  laws;  and  urged  federal  and 
state  laws  to  prohibit  organizational 
picketing; 

►Called  once  more  for  repeal  of 
present  restrictions  on  parcel  post; 

►  Urged  development  of  a  vigorous 
foreign  trade  program  and  the  mini¬ 
mizing  of  trade  barriers  “wherever 
compatible  with  the  national  interest”; 

►  Said  the  nation’s  present  and 
future  welfare  is  menaced  by  govern¬ 
ment  extravagance  and  that  expendi¬ 
tures  not  essential  to  national  eco¬ 
nomic  health  and  the  national  defense 
should  be  eliminated. 


Highest  Honors 


f. 


To  Philip  M.  Talbott,  outgoing  president  of  the  Association 
and  senior  vice  president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  NRDGA 
members  presented  the  highest  honor  at  their  disposal,  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Retailing.  Richard  J.  Blum, 
executive  head  of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  and  retiring  vice  president 
of  the  NRDGA,  made  the  presentation  at  the  convention  banquet, 
and  said: 

“Philip  M.  Talbott  has  served  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  as  president  with  great  distinction  and  at  a  great 
p>ersonal  sacrifice.  He  has  been  unstinting  of  his  time,  consider¬ 
ate  of  the  problems  of  retailers  both  large  and  small,  and  anxious 
to  promote  both  the  service  which  the  Association  renders  its 
membership  and  the  service  which  retailers  render  their  customers. 

“During  his  two  years  as  president  of  the  Association,  he  has 
traveled  almost  75,000  miles,  visiting  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  made  major  addresses  on  at  least  50  occasions. 

“His  thought  and  his  sparkling  diligence  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  respect  in  which  the  retail  craft  is  held  by  the 
other  great  industries  of  the  country,  by  our  suppliers  who  turn 
to  us  for  guidance  as  to  our  customers’  needs  and  wants,  and  by 
our  customers  whose  purchasing  agents  we  are.” 

During  the  week  Mr.  Talbott  also  received  a  decoration  from 
the  French  government  for  his  work  in  furthering  international 
trade. 

The  Association’s  silver  plaque  awards  for  special  service  to 
the  trade  were  presented  to:  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Peck  &  Peck;  Daniel  Bloomfield,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board;  Barry  M,  Goldwater 
United  States  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  William  E.  Shamski 
vice  president  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  A  memorial  plaque  was  pre 
sented  to  the  family  of  the  late  E.  C.  Stephenson  of  the  J.  L 
Hudson  Company,  in  recognition  of  his  contributions*  to  retail 
ing  as  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Taxation  Committee.^ 
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Feature  address  of  the  conoentiont 

The  Challenging  Issue  of 
Department  Store  Suruiual 

By  Harold  H,  Bennett,  Executive  Vice  President, 

Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution 


Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  privileged 
group  of  your  associates  met  at 
the  White  House  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  discuss  our  industry’s  view 
of  the  economy.  Throughout  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  by  direct  question,  the 
President  wanted  to  know:  Can  our 
industry  meet  its  responsibility  to  keep 
pace  with  the  production  achievements 
of  our  nation’s  factories  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  a  constantly  growing 
population? 

Phil  Talbott,  President  of  NRDGA, 
sp>eaking  for  all  of  us— independent 
department  stores,  specialty  stores  and 
major  chains— answered  unhesitating¬ 
ly,  “Yes,  our  industry  is  equal  to  its 
task.’’ 

In  discussing  this  matter,  if  I  seem 
to  speak  more  directly  to  independent 
department  stores,  it  is  because  that 
is  my  field  and  I  know  more  about  it. 
Specialty  stores  and  major  chains  are 
not  immune  from  the  problems  the 
department  stores  face.  They  may  not 
have  quite  so  many,  or  such  pressing 
ones,  but  they  are  partners  with  the 
department  store  in  the  obligation  to 


keep  strong  to  meet  the  nation’s  chal¬ 
lenge. 

As  of  today,  department  stores  are  ‘ 
doing  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
retail  business  of  the  country  than 
they  did  in  1948.  Not  only  does  the 
department  store  have  direct  competi¬ 
tors  in  its  own  field,  but  other  prod¬ 
ucts  distributed  through  other  chan¬ 
nels  are  competing  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  the  customer’s  dollar. 
Automobiles,  for  example,  have  taken 
a  share  of  the  customer’s  dollar  which 
used  to  come  to  us.  At  the  same  time, 
we  face  tough,  new  competition  from 
low  margin  operators  on  the  very  type? 
of  goods  we  have  alw’ays  considered 
our  own  market. 

In  the  discount  house  some  see  an 
unassailable  price  appeal.  They  talk 
of  the  supermarket  encroachment  in 
the  soft  goods  field  as  unbeatable 
competition  to  a  service  organization. 
Door-to-door,  in-the-home  selling,  with 
its  better  trained  sales  staff  and  super¬ 
ior  convenience  for  the  housewife,  is 
another  threat  that  is  posed  against 
us.  Manufacturers  w’ho  give  our  best 


'items  away  as  premiums  or  tie-in  sales 
are  suspect  as  potential  destroyers  of 
our  form  of  selling.  Then  there  are 
tradesmen  who  sell  carpets  or  draper¬ 
ies  without  profit,  content  with  only 
the  earnings  on  their  labor.  We  see 
mail  order  houses  of  a  new  specialty 
type,  and  direct-to-consumer  whole¬ 
salers,  vending  machine  selling,  and 
so  on,  cutting  in  on  our  market.  These 
are  all  calculated  in  the  minds  of  many 
to  erode  away  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  and  profits  until  there  will  be  no 
department  stores  left. _ 

Personally,  I  hear  these  ominous 
predictions,  but  I  do  not  believe  them. 
Neither  does  Mr.  Bingham  of  Macy’s— 
if  he  is  quoted  correctly.  He  said, 
“Nobody  need  think  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  going  out  of  business. 
It  is  a  unique  institution— and  the 
only  place  where  the  customer  can 
find  everything  under  one  roof.  And, 
may  I  add,  she  loves  it!” 

Here  you  have  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment  of  two  authorities  in  the  field. 
We  ought  to  know— because  one  of  us 
runs  “America’s  First  Department 
Store,’’  and  the  other  manages  the 
most  logical  contender  for  the  title. 
Actually,  if  there  is  any  question  as  to 
which  is  which  I  would  resolve  it  in 
in  favor  of  Z  C  M  I,  because  we  were 
a  department  store  on  purpose,  and 
Macy’s  just  sort  of  evolved  into  one. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Bingham,  if  he  wishes, 
may  disagree! 

With  the  trend  having  run  against 
our  form  of  retailing  for  a  period  of 
years,  with  all  the  new  comp>etition  we 
face,  with  the  golden  years  ahead  of 


Six  Past  Presidents.  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
retiring  president  of  NRDGA,  presided 
at  the  final  meeting  of  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  1956  board  of  directors. 
In  the  front  row,  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
president  of  Namm-Loeser’s,  and  Mr. 
Talbott;  in  the  second  row,  John 
Hazen,  NRDG.\  vice  president  for  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs;  George  Hansen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chandler  &  Co.;  Charles  G. 
Nichols,  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  C^.;  David 
E.  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.; 
Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  Mc- 
Cargo-Baldwin  Co.,  and  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  NRDGA  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  Except  for  the  staff 
executives,  all  are  former  presidents  of 
the  .Association. 
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Harold  H.  Bennett 

“Ours  is  a  great  trust  ...  to  see  that 
the  people  are  served  honestly  and  well.” 

us,  we  must  not  think  of  abdicating. 
But  we  must,  within  the  proven  frame¬ 
work  of  our  successful  operating  plan, 
bring  our  businesses  once  more  under 
thoughtful  scrutiny  and  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  make  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  indicated. 

We  ought  to  make  a  thorough  re¬ 
appraisal  of  our  operations  from  every 
angle,  and  an  equally  objective  study 
of  our  competition.  Our  employee 
relations,  our  customer  relations,  and^ 
our  vendor  relations  should  be  re¬ 
viewed.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the 
department  store  has  always  been  its 
ability,  through  informed  and  inter¬ 
ested  salespeople,  to  make  customers 
feel  “at  home”  within  its  walls.  It  has, 
likewise,  been  traditional  that  vendors 
look  to  department  stores  as  their  first 
line  of  distribution.  These  attitudes 
and  relationships  need  strengthening. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 


Will  Business  Turn  Douin  in  1957? 


IN  the  first  week  of  January,  Prof. 

Malcolm  P.  McNair’s  appraisal  of 
the  general  business  outlook  for  1957 
was  this: 

“Business  will  not  turn  down  in 
1957,  but  it  will  flatten  out  its  rate  of 
growth  considerably.  Increases  in  dol¬ 
lar  magnitudes  presumably  will  be 
registered,  but  the  physical  component 
of  the  increases  is  likely  to  be  small.” 

And  he  added:  “I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
pessimistic  forecast,  because  I  believe 
that  this  kind  of  p>erformance  on  the 
part  of  American  business  in  1957  will 
represent  a  period  of  necessary  stabil¬ 
ization,  a  needed  breathing  spell,  to 
insure  a  vigorous  advance  later.” 

In  the  economic  forecast  which 
Prof.  McNair  sketched  out  to  the  top 
management  session  on  the  op>ening 
night  of  the  convention,  he  made  these 
sp)ecific  predictions  for  department 
store  business: 

►  Sales.  “For  the  calendar  year 
1956  as  a  whole,  department  store 
sales,  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
figures,  maintained  their  4  per  cent 
increase.  Since  this  performance  took 
place  in  a  year  when  automobile  sales 
dropped  over  20  per  cent,  going  below' 
the  6  million  mark,  it  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  argue,  that  department  stores 
will  do  any  better  in  1957,  when  the 
prospects  for  automobile  sales  are 
somewhat  more  optimistic  than  in 
1956.  The  notion  that  any  shrink¬ 


age  in  durable  goods  sales  would 
automatically  be  translated  into  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  volume  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  exploded. 

“In  the  light  of  this  general  situa¬ 
tion  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  for  the  spring  of 
1957  will  show  quite  so  good  a  rate  of 
increase  as  retail  sales  generally.  I  am 
inclined  to  guess  conservatively  at  a 
figure  of  about  3  per  cent  on  the  plus 
side,  which  means  that  the  dollar  in¬ 
crease  will  be  in  large  part  a  price 
increase.” 

►  Gross  Margin.  “Competition 
will  continue  to  hold  a  close  ceiling 
on  initial  markon,  but  the  fairly  con¬ 
servative  inventories  with  which  most 
stores  have  emerged  from  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  may  permit  some  decrease 
in  markdowns,  a  tendency  which  may 
be  reinforced  by  the  rising  price  level. 
On  the  whole,  a  slight  betterment  in 
gross  margin  appears  possible,” 

►  Total  expense.  “The  same  tend¬ 
encies  that  have  been  pushing  up  the 
expense  rate  for  some  time  past  are 
still  operating.  With  no  more  than  a  3 
jjer  cent  sales  increase,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  total  expense  ratio 
can  be  prevented  from  advancing.” 

►  Net  earnings.  “With  any  gross 
margin  improvement  offset  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  expense  rate,  the  net  profit  per¬ 
centages  of  many  department  stores 
will  probably  exhibit  little  change 


France  Sends  a  Delegation  ' 

A  convention  delegation  of  40  French  retailers  was  sponsored  by  the  two  French 
retail  trade  associations:  the  Federation  Nationale  de  FHabillement,  Nouveaute  & 
Accessoires,  and  the  Federation  des  Entreprises  a  Commerces  Multiples.  They  were 
guests  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  NRDGA  at  a  welcoming  dinner  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention. 

The  delegation  was  headed  by  Raymond  Boisde,  member  of  the  French  Parliament 
and  president  of  the  Federation  Nationale  de  FHabillement,  Nouveaute  &  Accessoires. 
After  the  convention  ended,  many  of  the  group  visited  stores  in  the  East  and  Mid-West. 

Jean  Bader,  president  of  the  Galeries  d'Orleans,  Paris,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
International  Division,  NRDGA,  speaking  at  the  top  management  session,  described  the 
present  state  of  retailing  in  France.  In  this  nation  of  small  stores  and  small  towns,  there 
are  900,000  store  owners,  for  many  of^whom,  however,  the  shop  is  a  part  time  occupa¬ 
tion.  Department  stores  are  increasing  in  important.  In  the  first  half  of  1956,  total 
sales  increased  16.6  per  cent  in  value,  while  the^volume  increased  15.8  per  cent. 
(Text  of  M.  Bader's  scholarly  and  colorful  address  will  appear  in  STORES  next  month.) 


Jean  Bader 
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A  Half-Hearted  Recruitment  Effort? 


during  this  1957  spring  season.  Since 
net  sales  are  likely  to  show  some  ad¬ 
vance,  dollar  earnings  could  be  a  little 
higher  than  in  spring  1956.” 

General  Business  Outlook.  The  cur¬ 
rent  business  trend  on  which  Prof. 
McNair  based  these  estimates  of  retail 
activity  does  not,  he  said,  exhibit  spe¬ 
cific  weaknesses  so  much  as  a  general 
accumulation  of  strains. 

In  this  connection,  he  cited  the 
down  trend  in  corporate  profits;  the 
increase  in  bond  yields  to  a  point 
where  they  appear  more  attractive 
than  many  common  stock  yields;  the 
high  level  of  government,  business, 
and  consumer  debt;  a  disturbed  price 
structure;  an  apparent  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  productivity  increase  in  in¬ 
dustry;  the  moderately  rising  trend  of 
business  failures,  and  a  downturn  in 
the  number  of  housing  starts  during 
1956.  “Usually,”  he  pointed  out,  “the 
building  cycle  has  tended  to  peak  a 
little  ahead  of  the  general  cycle.” 

Summarizing  the  general  business 
outlook  for  1957,  Prof.  McNair  said: 

“.4t  this  point  it  appears  that  the 
major  flows  of  spending  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows:  government 
spending  will  be  on  the  plus  side;  busi¬ 
ness  spending  for  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  up  moderately,  with  a 
substantially  louder  rate  of  increase 
than  was  shown  in  1956;  business 
spending  for  inventory  will  manifest 
little  change  (barring  any  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices);  building  will  be  a 
slightly  less  vigorous  sector  of  the 
economy  than  in  1956;  and,  finally, 
consumer  spending  w’ill  score  no  more 
than  a  modest  increase  in  1957.” 

"The  federal  fiscal  situation  does 
not  appear  likely  to  upset  this  outlook 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  Suez 
Canal  stoppage  cannot  yet  be  translat¬ 
ed  into  any  clearly  measurable  impact 
on  the  total  U.  S.  economy  for  1957: 
and  anticipated  price  trends,  continu¬ 
ing  upward  at  a  less  accelerated  pace 
than  in  1956,  will  probably  account 
for  something  between  a  third  and  a 
half  of  the  advance  in  over-all  eco¬ 
nomic  magnitudes  for  1957.  Roughly 
consistent  with  all  these  estimates 
would  be  a  gross  national  prcxluct  of 
about  $427  billion,  disposable  income 
of  about  $298  billion,  and  consumer 
spending  around  $275  billion.” 


IT’S  generally  agreed  that  the  win¬ 
ning  of  young  jjeople  to  careers  in 
retailing  demands  a  public  relations 
effort.  But  what  group  needs  educa¬ 
tion  and  persuasion  the  most?  College 
students?  Their  parents?  Their  teach¬ 
ers? 

Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president 
of  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  offered 
his  own  answer:  It’s  retailers  them¬ 
selves  who  need  to  be  sold.  Speaking 
to  an  audience  of  500  retailers  at  the 
convention’s  top  management  session, 
Mr.  Schlesinger,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Committe  on  Careers  in 
Retailing,  told  them  they  “are  licked 
at  the  outset  by  a  lack  of  conviction,” 
and  added: 

“Before  we  can  get  the  public  to 
believe  in  the  career  opportunities  of 
retailing,  we  must  have  more  retailers 
who  believe  that  recruitment,  training 
and  proper  utilization  of  the  trained 
product  is  a  major  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ...  I  doubt  that  one  store 
head  in  one  hundred  spends  as  much 
time  and  effort  in  a  year  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruitment  and  training  as  he 
may  spend  on  the  job  of  cementing 
relations  with  several  good  resources 
every  time  he  goes  to  market.” 

Half-heartedness  in  the  efforts  to 
“sell”  retailing  as  a  career  stems  from 
two  ideas  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Schlesinger,  have  been  inflated  out  of 
all  sensible  relation  to  the  facts.  First, 
there  is  the  idea  that  retailing  can’t 
match  the  starting  salaries  offered  col¬ 
lege  graduates  by  other  industries. 
Then  there  is  the  idea  that  these 
young  people  will  not  consider  a  field 
of  work  which  does  not  offer  a  stand¬ 
ard,  nine-to-five,  five-day  work  week. 

Retail  Salaries.  Examining  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  salaries  first,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
conceded  that  retailers  certainly  can 
not  match  the  starting  pay  offered  to 
graduates  of  technical  schools  and 
graduate  business  schools.  But  retailers 
aren’t  competing  for  M.I.T.  engineers 
or  nuclear  physicists,  said  Mr.  Schles¬ 
inger;  nor  does  the  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  graduate  business  school 
students  loom  large  in  their  needs. 
Their  competition  is  with  such  fields 


as  insurance,  banking  and  local  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  the  employment  mar¬ 
ket  they  want  to  cultivate  consists  of 
the  liberal  arts  graduates  of  thousands 
of  good  colleges.  Retailers  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  at  a  disadvant¬ 
age  here:  they  can  afford  to  compete, 
said  Mr.  Schlesinger,  “in  fact,  in  the 
long  run,  you  can’t  afford  not  to.” 

“Starting  rates  in  retailing  among 
those  retailers  who  have  an  organized 
program  for  recruitment  and  training 
are  not  the  highest  the  college  gradu¬ 
ate  can  obtain,”  said  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
“but  they  definitely  are  not  the  lowest. 

“I  am  not  trying  to  minimize  the 
difficult  problem  of  hiring  college 
graduates  .  .  .  without  upsetting  the 
wage  rate  structures  in  our  stores.  It 
is  a  problem,  but  it  is  one  which  I 
know  can  be  solved.  .  .  .  And  I  might 
add:  if  the  price  you  have  to  pay  the 
college  graduate  is  so  much  out  of  line 
with  executive  pay  rates  in  your  stores 
as  to  create  an  impossible  situation, 
perhaps  you  should  examine  your  ex¬ 
isting  executive  wage  rates  to  make 
sure  they  are  realistic.” 

Long  Range  Rewards.  Past  the  hurdle 
of  the  starting  pay,  retailing  has  an 
unqualifiedly  bright  story  to  tell  of 
long  range  earning  opportunities. 
“Studies  I  have  had  made  within  my 
own  company,”  said  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
“indicate  clearly  that  the  financial 
progress  of  a  college  graduate  in  re¬ 
tailing  is  such  that  within  five  or  10 
years,  the  retailer  exceeds  the  trained 
(Continued  on  page  lb) 
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OFFICERS 

PrMicl«iit,  RICHARD  H.  RICH,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Arianta,  Go. 

Chairman  of  tho  Exocutivo  Cemmittoo,  *JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Wolf  A  Dostauor,  Fort  Woyno,  Ind. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  1 
*DONAU>  A.  FOWLER 

Portoous,  Mitcholl  A  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Mo. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  2 
GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 

Franklin  Simon,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  3 

•JAMES  E.  McGregor 

Cohon  Brothors,  Jacksonvillo,  Fla. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  4 
ISADORE  PlZin 
Pisits,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zeno  5 
•W.  EARL  MILLER 

Ed.  Schustor  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukoo,  Wis. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  A 
•GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 

Tho  Dayton  Company,  Minnoapelis,  Minn. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  7 
CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Colos  Dopartmont  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 


Vico  Prosidont,  Zeno  B 
•FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

Tho  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Vico  Prosidont,  Zono  9 
GEORGE  A.  scon 

Walkor-Scett  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Exocutivo  Vico  Prosidont  A  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
Assistant  Treasurer:  GEORGE  PLANT 
Secretary:  MARIE  A.  LONGO 


•Denotes  member  of  Exocutivo  CommiHoo 


CHAIRMEN,  ASSOCIATE  GROUPS  AND  DIVISIONS 


Merchandising  Division 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL 
Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Affiliated  Merchandising  Groups: 

Roody-to-Woar:  RICHARD  J.  WOOD 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Piece  Goods:  SAM  CARDONE 

Forbes  A  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Accessories  A  Smallwaros:  HARRY  WEISMAN 
Tho  Hocht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retail  Fur  Coundi:  ALBERT  B.  COHEN 
Kirby,  Block  A  Co.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Homo  Furnishings  A  Appliances:  SAM  S.  HILLMAN 
Wolf  A  Dossauor,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Men's  A  Boys'  Wear:  SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Controllers'  Congress 
WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin 

McCurdy  A  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Credit  Management  Division 
JOHN  T.  ROSE 

Crowley,  Milner  A  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 
CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 


Store  Management  Group 
NORRIS  B.  BRISCO 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Personnel  Group 
MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 

Lasalle  A  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Traffic  Group 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH 

John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Myers  set  up  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  merchandising  as  an  art  and 
merchandising  as  a  science.  The  art, 
he  said,  comes  with  long  experience 
and  enables  one  to  price  merchandise 
with  regard  to  intangibles,  such  as  eye 
appeal.  The  science  has  to  do  with 
facts,  with  mathematics,  with  things 
that  can  be  applied  from  day  to  day. 
With  the  facts,  a  buyer  can  learn  to 
price  merchandise  so  as  to  make  a 
profit;  with  the  facts,  manufacturers 
can  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  40  per 
cent  where  that  markon  fails  to  yield 
a  profit. 


MERCHANDISE 

MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING 


Anew  accounting  concept,  to  guide 
merchandise  management  to  a 
profit,  item  by  item,  was  explained  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.  So  different  from  current 
thinking  were  many  of  the  ideas  put 
forth  that  some  in  the  audience  were 
left  gasping,  but  the  objective  of  the 
plan  was  one  most  merchants  consid¬ 
ered  worth  straining  for:  a  sure  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  indi¬ 
vidual  item  in  the  store. 

Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice  president 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
co-chairman  with  Egil  Krogh  of  the 
meeting,  emphasized  that  there  are 
always  some  eminently  profitable  items 
in  a  department,  and  some  that  are 
carried  at  a  loss.  If  the  concept  pre¬ 
sented  here  is  adopted,  he  added, 
there  may  still  be  items  carried  at  a 
loss— but  at  least  the  buyer  and  his 


management  will  know  which  these 
items  are.  Mr.  Krogh,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  retiring  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  concept 
may  be  a  way  out  of  the  “strait  jacket” 
of  the  retail  inventory  method. 


Merchandise  Management  Account* 
ing.  The  new  concept,  called  mer¬ 
chandise  management  accounting,  was 
presented  by  Robert  I.  Jones,  partner, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  “The  con¬ 
cept,”  he  explained,  “is  that  merchan¬ 
dise  planning  and  accounting  should 
be  centered  around  the  individual  item 
of  merchandise  and  that  future  profit¬ 
ability  rather  than  historical  profit¬ 
ability  must  be  emphasized.”  Such  a 
program,  he  pointed  out,  would  tie  in 
with  the  fact  that  the  merchant  makes 
his  business  decisions  in  terms  of  spe¬ 
cific  items.  The  retail  inventory  meth¬ 
od,  centering  around  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  as  a  whole,  has  encouraged 
thinking  in  terms  of  departmental 
averages  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
profit  experience  with  individual 
items  of  merchandise. 

The  new  concept  recognizes  that 
there  are  significant  differences  in  the 


Art  and  Science.  Roy  H.  Myers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc., 
Albany,  New  York,  spoke  of  the  need 
for  getting  away  from  the  fixed  idea 
that  40  per  cent  is  an  adequate  mark¬ 
up.  “We  have  been  trained  to  accept 
40  per  cent,”  he  said.  “No  one  asks  if 
it  is  profitable,  or  if  we  can  fluctuate 
from  it.”  With  costs  rising,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  find  a  way  to  apply  and 
allow  for  them,  to  take  in  expense  fac¬ 
tors  as  well  as  cost  of  goods  and  mark- 
downs,  and  find  out  what  initial  mark¬ 
on  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a 
profit. 


Finding  the  controllable  profit  of  an  item:  Figure  1  is  a  con-  Figure  3  shows  the  unit  costs  of  each  function  and  .service  per- 
ventional  departmental  profit  and  loss  statement;  Figure  2  shows  formed.  The  number  of  these  for  any  one  department  is  relatively 
the  fixed  departmental  expenses  separated  from  those  that  vary  few;  this  chart  shows  all  the  different  unit  costs  for  a  hypothetical 
with  unit  volume.  The  controllable  profit  is  what  is  left  after  department,  with  the  light  areas  showing  the  pattern  for  one 
deducting  these  variable  expenses  from  initial  markon  dollars,  selected  item.  A  study  showed  that  12  such  basic  cost  patterns 
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Breaking  new  ground:  the  panel 
chat  introduced  and  explained  a 
new  way  of  determining  markup 
and  safeguarding  profits  consisted 
of  Kgil  E.  Krogh,  1956  chairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division; 
Roy  Myers;  Prof.  Malcolm  P. 
McNair;  Robert  I.  Jones,  and 
Walden  P.  Hobbs,  chairman  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress. 


operating  expenses  involved  in  hand¬ 
ling  different  items  of  merchandise.  It 
recognizes  also  that  all  the  different 
items  within  a  store  may  be  sorted  into 
groups  which  are  similar  in  terms  of 
their  operating  costs— not  necessarily 
in  terms  of  their  physical  characteris¬ 
tics,  or  even  in  terms  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  they  are  carried. 

Variable  and  Fixed  Costs.  Many  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  a  store  vary 
directly  with  the  unit  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  handled  by  the  store.  These 
are  expenses  incurred  every  time  the 
store  enters  into  a  transaction— such 
things  as  salesperson’s  commissions,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  expense,  deliv¬ 
ery  costs,  warehousing,  and  similar 
costs.  Markdowns,  inventory  short¬ 
ages,  and  advertising,  because  they  are 
related  to  the  volume  of  individual 
transactions,  are  also  treated  as  vari¬ 
able  expense. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jones  ex¬ 
plained,  there  are  certain  more  or  less 
fixed  expenses,  such  as  buying,  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  administrative  costs,  which 
do  not  vary  with  unit  sales  volume  un¬ 
less  there  are  marked  changes  in  vol¬ 
ume.  An  operating  statement  can  be 
drawn  up  which  separates  these  fixed 
expenses  from  the  variable  ones.  Mr. 
Jones  illustrated  such  a  statement:  In¬ 
itial  markon  is  shown  in  dollars;  from 
that  is  subtracted  the  total  of  variable 
expenses,  yielding  a  controllable  profit 
figure.  From  that,  in  turn,  are  deduct¬ 
ed  the  fixed  expenses,  yielding  a  net 
profit  or  loss  figure. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  Mr. 
Jones  went  on,  “It  is  profit  at  the  con¬ 
trollable  level  that  is  most  meaningful 
in  making  merchandising  decisions. 
This  is  the  meaningful  level  because 
additional  sales  of  items  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  profit  at  this  level  will  always 
better  the  department’s  record,  where¬ 


as  additional  sales  of  items  showing  a 
loss  at  this  level  can  do  nothing  but 
mak6  the  department’s  record  worse.’’ 

The  task  then,  in  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  accounting,  is  to  apply  this 
philosophy  of  controllable  profit  to 
individual  items.  Through  the  use  of 
conventional  accounting  techniques, 
Jones  explained,  the  unit  costs  of 
each  function  and  service  performed 
can  be  computed— some  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  some  in  percentages  to  sales. 

Pattern  of  Cost.  To  illustrate  how  this 
works  out,  Mr.  Jones  presented  a  set  of 
figures  for  a  hypothetical  department. 
Each  element  of  expense  (receiving, 
w'arehousing,  selling,  etc.)  was  listed  at 
the  left.  Extending  to  the  right  were 
various  individual  costs  per  item— five 
different  receiving  costs,  for  example; 
a  single  selling  percentage;  six  differ¬ 
ent  figures  for  carrying  charges. 

Now,  with  the  expense  elements 


covered  all  the  items  in  this  department.  Any  item  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  fitted  into  one  of  these  12  cost  patterns.  Figure  4 
shows  the  computation  of  controllable  profit  for  an  item  having 
the  cost  pattern  shown  in  Figure  3  and  sold  at  $200  with  a  markup 
of  30  per  cent.  Figure  5  shows  a  graph  on  which  the  controllable 


profit  at  any  sales  price  can  be  read  for  items  having  this  cost 
pattern,  and  at  30  per  cent  markup.  The  graph  in  Figure  6  carries 
the  example  to  completion:  now  for  any  item  having  this  cost 
pattern,  the  controllable  profit  can  be  determined  at  any  sales 
price  and  at  any  markup  percentage. 


CONTROLLABLE  PROFIT  -  *24.83 
%  OF  SALES  PRICE  -  12.41% 
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laid  out  in  this  tabulation,  Mr.  Jones 
traced  the  sjiecific  costs  that  applied  to 
one  item.  By  marking  and  connecting 
the  various  figures,  he  developed  a 
pattern  down  and  across  the  page 
which  he  called  a  pattern  of  charac¬ 
teristics.  Each  item  in  a  department 
has  its  own  pattern.  But,  in  a  major 
appliance  department  studied,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  only  12  differ¬ 
ent  basic  cost  patterns. 

“There  is  tremendous  significance 
in  this  fact,”  said  Mr.  Jones.  “It  means 
that  any  item  in  the  appliance  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  fitted  into  one  of  these 
12  patterns;  its  handling,  costs  are 
known,  and  the  dollars  of  controllable 
profit  can  be  readily  computed.  There¬ 
fore,  instead  of  dealing  with  hundreds 
of  items  as  in  the  past,  we  are  now,  in 
effect,  dealing  with  only  12.” 

Elements  of  Change.  At  this  p>oint, 
obviously  the  task  of  supplying  the 
buyer  with  the  figures  he  needs  to  de¬ 
termine  which  items  contribute  most 
to  his  departmental  profit  becomes 
simpler.  But  Mr.  Jones  carried  things 
a  step  further,  providing  for  other  con- ' 
tingencies.  He  carried  out  calculations 
to  see  what  happens  if  the  price  is 
changed,  or  the  markon  percentage. 
Making  such  a  detailed  computation 
for  each  item  at  varying  initial  mark¬ 
on  percentages  and  selling  prices 
would  not  be  too  serious  a  problem,  he 
said.  He  had  an  easier  way,  however. 

By  constructing  a  graph,  it  is  p>ossi- 
ble  to  read  the  desired  figures  from  it 
quickly.  Mr.  Jones’  graph  uses  a  log¬ 
arithmic  horizontal  scale,  on  which 
selling  prices  are  plotted.  The  vertical 
scale  is  the  usual  arithmetic  scale  and 
represents  the  controllable  profit  per¬ 
centage.  When  the  coordinates  are 
plotted  for  a  few  items  in  the  same 
cost  pattern,  and  with  the  same  initial 
markon  percentage,  a  line  can  be 
drawn  through  them.  Using  this  line, 
the  controllable  profit  can  be  read  for 
any  given  selling  price.  Additional 
lines  on  the  same  chart  can  indicate 
the  situation  with  respect  to  other  per¬ 
centages  of  initial  markon. 

Using  the  Figures.  For  a  given  cost 
pattern,  then,  the  completed  chart  will 
show  the  buyer  what  controllable 
profit  to  expect  at  various  selling 
prices  and  initial  markon  percentages. 


Bluthenthal  Heads 
Merchandising 


The  new  chairman  of  the  Mer-  " 
chandising  Division  is  David  Blufhen- 
thal,  vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager  of  the  Gus  | 
Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  ! 
Gordon  Mallonee,  vice  president  < 
and  sales  manager  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  | 
elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Divi-  |: 
s/on.  p 

The  retiring  chairman,  Egil  E. 
Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  ^ 
&  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  received  a 
scroll  in  recognition  of  his  contribu-  ^ ' 
tions  to  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Mr.  Bluthenthal  made  the  presenta-  m 
tion  at  the  convention.  m 


In  Mr.  Jones’  example,  a  buyer  could 
expect  a  $250  retailer  with  a  26  p>er 
cent  markon  and  a  certain  pattern  of 
expenses  to  yield  him  10  per  cent,  or 
$25  in  controllable  profit.  A  $150 
retailer  in  the  same  expanse  pattern 
would  need  an  initial  markon  of  30 
per  cent  to  yield  the  same  10  per  cent 
of  controllable  profit— in  this  case, 
only  $15.  A  $100  retailer,  aiming  at 
the  same  10  p>er  cent,  would  have  to 
start  with  a  markon  of  34  p>er  cent. 

“Our  profit  information,”  Mr.  Jones 
said,  "is  available  at  the  controllable 
level,  which  means  that  we  have  an 
action  tool  to  use  in  our  day-to-day 
work.”  Although  costs  and  cost  pat¬ 
terns  would  have  to  be  calculated 
again  at  intervals,  probably  seasonally, 
the  merchandising  staff  would  need 
relatively  few  charts  to  guide  the  de¬ 
cisions  in  any  one  department.  “From 
an  organizational  standf>oint,  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  merchandising  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  better  coordination 


between  merchandising  and  operating 
f>ersonnel  by  reason  of  positively  iden¬ 
tifying  operating  costs  with  particular 
items  of  merchandise.  In  this  way,  the 
merchandising  organization  should  ac¬ 
cept  and  discharge  a  much  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  profit  as  contrasted 
with  markup  alone.” 

Among  the  decisions  such  charting 
will  aid,  Mr.  Jones  mentioned  the 
pricing  of  unbranded  merchandise: 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  such 
services  as  direct  shipments  versus 
warehouse  handling;  the  integrating 
of  promotional  efforts  with  profit  con 
tribution;  the  gearing  of  commission 
and  other  incentive  programs  to  favor 
able  profit  items;  the  highlighting  of 
areas  where  handling  costs  are  high. 

Replacing  Outworn  Ideas.  Comment 
ing  on  the  new  concept,  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of 
Retailing  at  Harvard  University,  sug 
gested  that  the  retail  method  of  inven 
tory  may  have  become  outworn,  that 
the  system,  originally  excellent,  may 
now  be  serving  as  a  deterrent  to  fresh 
thinking.  Like  Roy  Myers,  he  de 
plored  the  fact  that  initial  markon 
percentages  tend  to  be  applied  across 
the  board  by  buyers,  that  pricing  be 
comes  mechanical. 

Attention,  said  Professor  McNair,  is 
focused  on  percentages  to  sales,  not 
on  dollar  returns.  "We  could  pretty 
well  dispense  with  the  percentages  and 
work  in  dollars  from  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager  down,”  he  sug 
gested.  The  thinking  of  25  to  30  years 
ago,  when  the  retail  method  of  inven 
tory  was  developed,  may  not  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  current  p>eriod,  he  said. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  late  Carlos  P. 
Clark,  Professor  McNair  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  contribution  method 
that  Clark  had  championed.  He  indi 
cated  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
contribution  idea  carried  further,  so 
that  a  departmental  statement  would 
show  not  only  the  contribution,  but 
the  contribution  as  a  percentage  of 
the  merchandise  investment. 

There  is  need,  he  said,  to  get  new 
and  fresh  thinking  by  getting  away 
from  absorption  in  percentages  of 
sales.  While  the  retail  method  has  its 
place,  said  Prof.  McNair,  he  prefers 
to  see  it  in  the  controller’s  office,  and 
not  in  the  buyer’s  hands. 


MERCHANDISING 


NRDGA  [Convention  Sessions  on  Storewide  and  Departmental  Merchandising  Problems 


^  Getting  more  people  to  buy  more  goods 
^  Can  quality  merchandise  survive? 

^  Burdine's  centralized  buying  and  administration 
^  Reversing  the  down  trend  of  downtown  volume 
^  Separate  buyers  and  budgets  for  Infants-to-Juniors 
^  Merchandising  remedies  for  Hosiery's  troubles 
^  A  bigger  business  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Wear 
^  Merchandising  Piece  Goods  to  a  profit 


Getting  More  People  to  Buy  More  Goods 


Everybody  got  a  chance  to  talk 
at  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
Put-and-Take  session  this  year.  I'he 
subject  was  how  to  persuade  more 
people  to  buy  more,  and  each  of  the 
various  stimuli  that  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose  was  assigned  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  discussion  leader.  The  session 
began  with  a  20-minute  period  during 
which  the  audience  divided  itself  into 
groups,  each  working  with  its  own  dis¬ 
cussion  leader.  Then  it  re-formed  it¬ 
self  into  a  single  body,  and  each  leader 
had  10  minutes  in  which  to  sum  up 
what  his  group  had  developed. 

David  Bluthenthal,  chairman  of  the 
session,  kept  things  moving  at  a  lively 
clip  and  made  time  for  floor  discussion 
at  the  end.  Mr.  Bluthenthal  is  vice 
president  of  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  newly  elected 


chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion.  His  discussion  leaders  were;  R.  E. 
Scherling,  executive  vice  president, 
the  Killian  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids;  Frances 
Corey,  senior  vice  president,  Macy’s, 
New  York:  Salie  Wyker,  president.  Al¬ 
lied  Graphic  Arts,  New  York;  Alice 
Frantz,  training  director,  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia:  William  I.. 
Stensgaard,  president,  W.  L.  Stens- 
gaard  &:  .4ssociates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and 
Richard  H.  Eckhouse,  vice  president, 
the  Formfit  Company,  Chicago. 

Merchandising  Stimuli.  The  merchan¬ 
dising  job  in  making  more  people  buy 
more— and  at  a  profit  to  the  store- 
divides  itself  into  four  parts,  Mr. 
Scherling’s  discussion  group  decitletl. 
First  comes  fashion  merchandising, 
with  new  ideas  and  items  to  draw 


people  into  the  store.  Good  timing, 
freshness  of  stocks,  and  stocks  so  clean 
that  no  more  than  five  per  cent  is  over 
six  months  old,  are  essential.  In  seek¬ 
ing  the  new  and  wanted  items,  the 
fashion  merchandiser  does  not  concen¬ 
trate  so  much  on  few  resources  or  on 
national  brands  as  may  the  merchan¬ 
diser  of  basics,  the  group  decided. 

In  the  merchandising  of  basics, 
the  consensus  was  that  there  is  no 
“perfect”  list  or  program;  a  90  to  95 
per  cent  in-stock  condition  is  good; 
a  basic  list  that  is  retained  without 
change  season  after  season  is  not  good. 
It  is  a  tremendous  job  to  set  up  and 
follow  through  with  good  basic  stock 
programs,  the  group  agreed,  but  the 
reward  comes  in  selling  more  to  more 
of  the  jieople  in  the  store. 

Third  on  the  merchandising  stimuli 
list  developed  by  Mr.  Scherling’s 
group  is  promotional  goods.  Off-price 
sales  bring  customers,  create  traffic— 


Discussion  leaders  at  the  Put  and 
Take  session  were  (left  to  right): 
Richard  H.  Eckhouse,  R.  E. 
Scherling,  William  I..  Stensgaard, 
Alice  Frantz,  Frances  Corey, 
David  Bluthenthal  (chairman), 
and  Salie  Wyker. 
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Sm  Color  every  night — even  a  child  can  tune  it.  (Shown)  The  Aldrich  (21CS781)  in  limed  oak  grained  finish.  $495. 


The  market’s  ready — the  product’s  ready — the 
price  is  right!  Make  bigger  profits— with  RCA 
Victor  Big  Color  TV! 

Color  TV  is  here!  There  are  now  Color  shows 
every  night  in  the  week.  Big  shows  in  breath¬ 
taking  "Living  Color” — spectaculars,  comedies, 
dramas,  musicals,  special  events.  And  on  the 
same  set,  all  the  regular  shows  are  in  sharp,  clear 
black-and-white.  Color  TV  owners  see  all  the 
shows  on  a  huge  254  sq.  in.  screen.  That's  why 
Color  TV  already  outsells  black-and-white  in  sev¬ 
eral  major  markets. 

RCA  Victor  is  pre-selling  Big  Color  TV  for 
you  .  .  .  with  giant  national  and  consumer 
advertising.  Now  is  your  time  to  profit  with  Color! 


Like  2  sets  in  1  because  it’s  Compatible  Color.  See 
Color  shows  in  "Living  Color” — all  regular  programs 
in  crisp,  clear  black-and-white. 

Manufacturer'!  nationally  advertised  list  price  shown  subject  to  change. 
UHF  optional,  extra.  Al  your  lervlce.  RCA  Victor  Factory  Service 
Contracts  from  $39.95  190  days). 


RCA  PIONEERED  AND  DEVELOPED  COMPATIBLE  COLOR  TV 


but  the  store  must  be  ready  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  that  traffic.  Complete  integrity 
in  the  use  of  comparative  prices  was 
urged,  even  if  this  means  constant  po¬ 
licing  by  management.  In-season  pro¬ 
motions,  featuring  merchandise  from 
the  store's  own  resources,  were  consid¬ 
ered  most  productive. 

Although  promoting  to  one’s  own 
best  price  lines  is  generally  a  sound 
rule,  the  group  suggested  checking  na¬ 
tional  figures  if  these  were  available. 
An  example  was  cited  of  a  basement 
shoe  department  that  concentrated  on 
the  $5.99  line,  until  the  buyer  found 
out  that  $2.99,  $3.99  and  $4.99  to¬ 
gether  accounted  for  50  per  cent  of 
basement  business  nationally.  The 
buyer  sought  top  resources  for  these 
prices,  gave  them  a  trial— and  increased 
his  sales  30  per  cent  the  first  year  and 
27  per  cent  the  second. 

Finally,  the  group  emphasized  that 
a  hot  item  makes  any  month’s  busi¬ 
ness  good.  Alertness  and  instinct  are 
the  buyer’s  best  friends  here;  his  re¬ 
sources  and  shopping  of  other  stores 
are  his  best  sources  of  leads. 


Ossified  Price-Makers? 


DECLARED  here  last  year  and 


Sales  Promotion.  In  summarizing  what 
sales  promotion  can  do,  Mrs.  Corey’s 
group  emphasized  that  the  best  ad  can 
do  little  without  creative  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  back  it  up.  We  are  functioning 
in  a  surfeited  market,  Mrs.  Corey  ex¬ 
plained,  and  among  customers  who 
have  made  shopping  a  “national  pas¬ 
time.’’  Moreover,  too  many  stores  are 
selling  too  much  of  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  that  others  sell. 

The  problem,  from  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  angle,  is  how  to  be  different,  how 
to  establish  the  store’s  identity  so  that 
the  customer  will  prefer  that  store  to 
another.  Also  recommended  was  to 
bring  the  sales  promotion  staff  close  to 
merchandising,  to  give  them  a  part  in 
creating  merchandise,  to  make  sure 
the  sales  promotion  manager  is  a  good 
merchant. 

Mrs.  Corey’s  group  also  stressed 
working  with  vendors  to  help  them 
“take  the  smugness  out  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,’’  and  to  make  them  understand 
that,  without  something  to  talk  about, 
the  best  copy  and  layout  cannot  sell 
more  to  more  people. 

From  the  standpoint  of  profit,  ever 
present  on  the  minds  of  this  year’s 
convention  delegates,  the  sales  promo- 
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■  many  times  prior  to  that  and 
want  to  emphasize  again  that  stores 
need  more  markon— more  markon  to 
provide  more  profits."  NRDGA's  46th 
Annual  Convention  opened  on  that 
theme,  sounded  by  Irving  C.  Krewson, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices. 

"Retail  markup  thinking  has  been 
ossified  for  a  great  many  years,"  said 
Mr.  Krewson.  "Historic  retail  price 
lines  as  we  know  them  today  originated 
prior  to  World  War  I.  The  days  when 
these  price  lines  were  evolved  were  a 
lot  different  from  the  present.  Costs  of 
doing  business  are  not  even  remotely 
comparable." 

Exhorting  merchants  to  break  loose 
from  the  unprofitable  habit  of  mechani¬ 
cal  markup,  he  said:  "You  should  train 
yourselves  and  your  staffs  to  analyze 
the  merchandise  you  buy  and  price  it 
properly  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
merchandising.  .  .  .  You  must  price  in 
accordance  with  what  you  think  the 
merchandise  will  bring— good  old  eye¬ 
ball  pricing." 

As  for  manufacturers,  he  said  that 
those  who  see  the  seriousness  of  the 
retailer's  profit  dilemma  will,  in  their 
own  interest,  "so  merchandise  their 
price  lines  as  to  provide  extra  markon 
for  the  retailer."  "A  number  did  so  in 
1 956,"  he  commented,  "and  their  lines 
proved  to  be  the  best  profit  makers  in 
many  stores." 


tion  staff  can  remember  to  give  the 
play  to  those  items  and  departments 
that  make  a  profit,  and  to  look  for  the 
least  expensive  ways  of  doing  its  job. 


Mail  and  Phone  Stimuli.  Salie  Wyker, 
summing  up  for  his  group,  stressed 
that  mail  and  phone  business  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  some  stores  than  for  others; 
there  has  to  be  a  large  enough  area  on 
which  to  draw.  If  a  store  decides  to  go 
after  this  business,  he  cautioned,  it 
must  organize  itself  for  it  so  that  the 
mail  or  phone  customer  gets  service 
comparable  to  what  the  shopper  in 
person  gets.  Delay  in  notifying  her, 
for  instance,  that  an  ordered  item  is 
out  of  stock,  has  a  discouraging  effect 
on  future  orders. 


In  encouraging  mail  and  telephone 
orders,  all  media  should  be  used,  Mr. 
Wyker  said.  Newspaper  ads  should 
carry  a  line  or  box  encouraging  mail 
orders;  the  telephone  number  should 
be  given;  coupons  should  be  used 
where  appropriate.  If  there  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  shopper  at  the  store,  her  name 
should  be  mentioned. 

Items  for  sale  by  mail  should  not  be 
exactly  the  same  in  character  and  price 
as  what  is  being  offered  in  other  stores. 
“You  must  have  something  different- 
something  worth  the  bother  of  writing 
or  telephoning  in  an  order,’’  he  insist¬ 
ed.  An  item  needs  something  to  start 
customers  buying  by  mail;  once  they 
begin,  they  may  continue  in  the  habit. 
A  letter  of  acknowledgment  and  a  few 
order  blanks  to  each  customer  are  one 
way  to  keep  the  habit  going. 

Actual  direct  mail— catalogue,  broc- 
chures,  statement  enclosures,  for  in¬ 
stance— has  the  advantage  of  receiving 
what  Mr.  Wyker  termed  a  “private 
audience  with  your  customer.” 

As  an  example  of  using  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  sell,  Mr.  Wyker  cited  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  Mid-West  that 
for  years  has  made  it  a  practice  to  tele¬ 
phone  mothers  of  new  babies,  offering 
to  do  any  shopping  for  them.  Tele¬ 
phone  friendships  with  the  store  have 
sprung  from  these  beginnings— and 
some  of  the  store’s  telephone  babies 
are  married,  and  mothers,  and  still 
faithful  to  the  store. 


Selling  Stimuli.  The  group  for  which 
Alice  Frantz  rep>orted  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  sales- 
p>erson  to  do  a  better  job  of  selling, 
rather  than  allow  her  to  “put  in  time.” 

Strongly  stressed,  of  course,  was  mer¬ 
chandise  information  and  the  need  for 
the  buyer  to  edit  the  facts  on  tags  and 
in  booklets  so  that  the  salespieople 
will  know  what  elements  to  bring  up 
in  their  talks  to  customers.  The  need 
for  department  meetings,  of  course, 
was  mentioned,  and  particularly  the 
fact  that  salespeople  do  not  tire  of 
them  if  they  are  run  with  showman¬ 
ship  and  if  they  stress  what  the  sales- 
^ople  can  exp>ect  to  get  out  of  them— 
more  earning  p>ower. 

It  was  agreed  by  Miss  Frantz’s  group 
that  the  day-to-day  job  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  key  to  training;  that  buy¬ 
ers  who  find  time  to  do  some  selling 


themselves  are  best  equipf>ed  to  pre¬ 
pare  salespeople  for  that  job.  Empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  sales¬ 
people  can  be  discouraged  easily: 
campaigns  for  multiple  sales,  inter¬ 
department  selling,  and  trading-up 
should  prepare  the  salespeople  for  the 
fact  that  they  may  not  succeed  with 
the  first  or  second  customer,  but  that 
they  should  keep  trying  all  the  same. 

The  buyer’s  position  as  the  key  to 
the  department’s  selling  effort  was 
brought  out.  Miss  Frantz  emphasized 
that  the  training  department  is  there 
to  serve  the  buyer  in  many  ways,  but 
that  to  develop  salespeople  who  will 
love  to  sell,  the  buyer  must  develop 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  in  his  people. 

Merchandise  Exposure  Stimuli.  The 

group  working  with  William  L.  Stens- 
gaard  divided  the  merchandise  display 
problem  into  two  fields:  windows, 
which  require  showmanship;  and  in¬ 
terior  presentations,  which  require 
merchandising  knowledge,  engineer¬ 
ing,  an  understanding  of  design,  and 
a  mind  open  to  new  ideas. 

Every  type  of  merchandise  presents 
its  own  problem  in  handling,  and  the 
buyer  who  becomes  too  used  to  the  old 
ways,  too  set  in  his  habits,  may  not  be 
able  to  find  a  better  way  of  presenting 
his  merchandise.  To  indicate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sound  methods,  Stens- 
gaard  mentioned  a  survey  that  showed 
that  46  per  cent  of  telephone  orders  at 
a  store  were  for  merchandise  the  cus¬ 


tomer  had  seen  on  a  shopping  trip  the 
previous  day,  but  had  not  stopfjed  to 
order. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  presenting 
the  merchandise  is  that  of  having 
enough  forward  stock  on  hand.  The 
few  initials,  the  few  sizes,  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  bulk  of  the  volume  in  an  item 
should  be  on  the  floor  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Resources  can  give  the  buyer 
indications  as  to  what  moves  fastest; 
fixtures  should  provide  space  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  need. 

Resistance  to  change  is  a  major 
problem  in  working  for  better  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation.  This  resistance, 
said  Mr.  Stensgaard,  is  not  so  marked 
at  the  top  as  it  is  at  buyer  and  sales¬ 
person  level.  His  suggestion:  test  so  as 
to  provide  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
the  decision  to  change. 

Manufacturers'  Stimuli.  The  group 
discussing  the  manufacturers’  part  in 
the  problem  told  Richard  Eckhouse 
that  manufacturers  in  general  do  not 
do  enough  to  help  salespeople  sell. 
Drawing  upon  his  own  company’s 
^  studies,  made  through  the  Formfit  In- 
-^stitute,  Mr.  Eckhouse  indicated  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  salespeople 
do  get  help.  He  cited  a  study  of  corset 
transactions,  in  the  course  of  which 
sales  per  100  customers  rose  from  $598 
to  $768  as  a  result  of  greater  effort  to 
make  plus  sales.  He  mentioned  in¬ 
stances  of  improvements  of  10  to  15 
per  cent  in  salespeople’s  work  after 


only  a  few  meetings  had  been  heldli 
with  them.  | 

The  manufacturer,  knowing  the[ 
product  and  the  problem,  can  helpj 
with  selling,  Eckhouse  said.  He  can| 
also  help  in  the  timing  of  retail  pro- 1 
motions,  so  that  the  peak  selling  week  f 
for  merchandise  will  also  be  the  onef 
in  which  the  retailer  does  his  adver-  [ 
tising.  He  can  analyze  causes  of  re- 1 
turns  and  correct  them.  He  can  use 
his  advertising,  not  only  to  boost  his 
brand,  but  also  to  sell  the  product  in 
general.  Finally,  he  can  provide  more 
and  better  selling  helps. 

Other  Problems.  Discussion  from  the 
floor  brought  up  the  problem  of  open¬ 
selling  fixtures  that  aren’t  kept  neat. 
Customers  handle  the  merchandise, 
but  salespeople  don’t  straighten  it  up 
afterwards— and  a  messy  fixture,  with 
empty  compartments  and  items  in  the 
wrong  places,  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  included  teaching  salespeople 
the  benefits  accruing  to  them  from 
using  the  fixture  properly,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  good 
housekeeping.  Not  all  good  buyers,  it 
was  sadly  remarked,  are  good  house¬ 
keepers— nor  are  all  good  housekeep 
ers  necessarily  good  buyers!  Discussion 
brought  out  that,  while  variety  stores 
obviously  have  found  a  way  to  teach 
their  salespeople  to  keep  fixtures  tidy, 
department  stores  are  still  feeling 
their  way  along  in  this  field. 


Can 

Quality  Merchandise 
Suruiue? 


Walter  Hoving,  president  of 
Bonwit  Teller  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Tiffany  &  Co., 
who  said  there  is  a  trade-down, 
not  a  trade-up,  trend,  and  that 
it's  a  suicidal  one  to  follow. 


^^THE  reason  three  fine  New  York 
I  stores— Loeser’s,  McCreery’s  and 
John  Wanamaker— went  broke  was 
that  they  insisted  on  trading  down,” 
said  Walter  Hoving,  president  of  Bon¬ 
wit  Teller  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Tiffany  &  Co.  Speaking  at  the 
"curtain-raiser”  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  Buying  Offices,  Mr. 
Hoving  charged  that  department  and 
speaalty  store  heads  lack  courage  and 
vision;  said  they  are  creating  their 
own  worst  problems  by  trying  to  copy 
and  compete  with  chains  and  discount 
houses  instead  of  "standing  on  their 
own  feet  and  doing  their  own  kind  of 
business.” 

The  result,  he  said,  is  that  quality 
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Burdine's  Centralized  Buying  System 


SIX  months  ago,  Burdine’s  moved 
its  merchandising  and  administra¬ 
tive  organization  out  of  the  main  store 
in  downtown  Miami  to  a  new  Central 
Administration-Service  Building  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Russell  Jones, 
senior  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Burdine’s,  described  the  new 
organization  plan  and  how’  it  works, 
at  a  session  of  the  Merchandising 
Division. 

“We  have  recognized,”  said  Mr. 
Jones,  “that  w'e  are  now  operating  five 
separate  stores,  in  five  separate  com¬ 
munities,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  single  buyer  in  five  different 
locations  simultaneously.  Since  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  requirements,  at  this 
time,  demand  consolidated  buying  for 
each  of  these  units,  we  have  attempted 
to  provide  the  organization  as  well  as 
the  physical  facilities  that  will  permit 
the  satisfactory  functioning  of  such  a 
program.” 

The  Organization.  This  is  the  Burdine 
organization  plan: 

The  central  merchandising  organiz¬ 
ation  consists  of  the  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  six  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  64  buyers  and  .88  assist¬ 
ant  buyers. 

Each  store  has  a  store  manager,  who 
reports  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
central  organization.  In  each  store  an 
operating  manager  and  a  group  of 


divisional  managers  report  to  the 
store  manager.  A  group  of  department 
managers  report  to  each  divisional 
manager. 

Success  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Jones 
pointed  out,  depends  upon  teamwork 
between  the  central  organization  buy¬ 
er  and  his  opposite  number  in  each 
store,  the  department  manager.  The 
department  manager,  in  Mr.  Jones’s 
words,  is  “the  buyer’s  selling  agent, 
responsible  for  carrying  the  buyer’s 
plan  to  a  successful  conclusion.” 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  selling  floor,  each  of  the  central 
divisional  meichandise  managers  and 
buyers  is  required  to  pay  a  minimum 
of  two  visits  a  month  to  each  branch. 
One  of  these  visits  must  include  a 
meeting  with  salespeople  before  store 
opening,  after  which  the  buyer  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  reviewing  assort¬ 
ments  and  shopping  local  competition. 
The  second  visit  must  coincide  with 
one  of  the  branch’s  open  nights.  The 
buyer  comes  in  the  early  afternoon 
and  stays  through  closing.  These  two 
visits  are  the  minimum  requirement 
at  the  branches:  the  visiting  schedule 
for  the  main  store  is  heavier. 

Buyer's  Responsibilities.  The  central 
buyer  is  responsible  for  the  inventory 
in  his  department  in  each  store,  and 
for  all  gross  margin  factors,  including 


markdowns,  in  each  store.  “In  order 
to  be  in  a  p>osition  to  accept  such  re¬ 
sponsibility,”  commented  Mr.  Jones, 
“the  buyers  must  cultivate  a  strong 
team  effort  with  their  department 
managers,  for  it  is  the  department 
manager  that  the  buyer  looks  to  for 
information  from  the  customers.” 

In  this  setup,  the  buyers  are  also 
responsible  for  promotion  planning 
and  advertising.  “They  not  only  plan 
the  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “they 
actually  prepare  the  advertising  copy 
used  for  all  newspaper  advertising  in 
each  of  the  cities  where  our  stores  are 
located.  The  advertising  copy  infor¬ 
mation  is  furnished  to  each  of  the 
department  managers  in  each  of  the 
stores  eight  days  before  publication.” 

Buying  is  flexible  enough  to  fully 
meet  variations  in  store  requirements. 
“In  some  cases,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “mer¬ 
chandise  is  distributed  to  the  stores,  on 
the  basis  of  requisitions  submitted  to 
the  buyer,  from  reserve  stock  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Administration-Service 
Building.  In  other  cases,  merchandise 
is  specified  for  certain  stores  at  the 
time  it  is  ordered,  and  is  processed 
through  receiving  and  marking  for 
immediate  distribution  to  the  stores, 
according  to  the  buyer’s  predeter¬ 
mined  plan.  In  still  other  cases,  mer¬ 
chandise  is  ordered  for  direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  each  of  the  stores.” 

The  change  to  a  central  merchan¬ 
dising  setup  has  not  been  effective 
long  enough  to  allow  a  complete  eval- 


merchandise  is  steadily  becoming  a 
smaller  part  of  the  department  and 
specialty  store  picture.  Why,  he  asked, 
are  department  and  specialty  stores 
“vigorously  trading  down”  in  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity?  Is  it  per¬ 
haps  that  they  are  increasingly  en¬ 
trusting  merchandising  responsibilities 
to  “bright  young  men  from  business 
schools  who  should  have  been  statis¬ 
ticians  instead  of  merchants?”  “Mer¬ 
chants,”  he  commented,  “need  cour¬ 
age;  statisticians  don’t.” 

Statistics  vs.  Vision.  The  statistics- 
minded  merchandiser,  continued  Mr. 
Moving,  thinks  small,  plays  for  safety 
and  copies  the  wrong  competition.  He 


criticized  the  indiscriminate  adoption 
of  ojjen  selling  techniques,  which,  he 
said,  has  accelerated  the  decline  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  salesman¬ 
ship.  “It’s  almost  impossible,”  he  said, 
“to  get  salespeople  to  sell  good  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  any  kind  of  merchandise 
for  that  matter.  The  open  selling 
technique  means  the  salesperson  knows 
when  to  jump  in  after  the  customer 
has  sold  herself.” 

If  the  department  or  specialty  store 
owner  must  copy  competition,  Mr. 
Moving  advised  him  to  look  to  the 
automobile  industry,  which  has  been 
steadily  trading  up  for  a  generation  by 
improving  its  products  and  keying  its 
sales  appeal  to  pride  of  ownership 


and  desire  for  prestige. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Moving  said, 
merchants  under-estimated  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  branch  stores,  and  consistently 
built  them  too  small.  Now  they  are  in 
danger  of  making  an  equally  serious 
error:  letting  the  branch  store  experi¬ 
ence  exert  too  much  control  over  the 
total  merchandising  plan.  A  branch 
store,  he  said,  cannot  sell  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  it  can  be  a  feeder  for 
the  better  merchandise  sections  of  the 
downtown  store.  He  cited  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  experience  with  its  first 
branch:  the  downtown  store  did  more 
business  with  charge  accounts  in  the 
Manhasset  area  than  it  had  done  be¬ 
fore  the  branch  op>ened. 
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uation  of  the  results,  said  Mr.  Jones. 
A  review  of  the  accomplishments  is 
going  on  now. 

“We  feel  sure,  observed  Mr.  Jones, 
"that  there  will  be  some  areas  where 
we  will,  in  all  probability,  revert  to  the 
conventional  plan  of  having  the  buyer 
located  in  the  downtown  store— prob¬ 
ably  in  certain  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments.  In  any  event,  this  readjust¬ 
ment  was  planned  at  the  outset  and  is 
not  a  change  from  the  original  plan 
of  reviewing  each  individual  depart¬ 
ment  after  a  six  months’  period." 

However,  many  positive  gains  are 
already  obvious,  he  continued,  includ¬ 
ing  these: 

1.  The  buying  and  merchandising 
staff  has  adequate  office  facilities,  not 
available  at  the  downtown  store,  where 
selling  space  is  at  a  premium.  Depart¬ 
mental  unit  control  records,  extreme¬ 
ly  important  in  the  operation  of  mul¬ 
tiple  stores,  are  maintained  centrally 
and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  buy¬ 
ers’  offices. 

2.  The  buyers’  time  is  concentrated 

on  buying,  planning  and  stock  bal¬ 
ancing.  ^ 

3.  The  buyers  devote  more  time  to 
the  branches  than  they  were  able  to 
do  when  they  were  located  in  the  main 
store. 

4.  The  buyers  maintain  much  clos¬ 
er  contact  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  than  they  were  able  to  do 
before. 

5.  Resources  like  the  arrangement, 
“possibly,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “because 
of  their  ability  to  get  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  buyer  at  this  central 
location." 

The  Building.  Burdine’s  Administra¬ 
tion-Service  Building  centralizes  not 
only  the  buying  and  merchandising 
activities  but  also  all  administrative 
and  executive  functions,  including 
management,  control,  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  central  display  produc¬ 
tion;  It  houses  all  warehousing,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking,  and  delivery  fa¬ 
cilities.  Its  location,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Miami  proper,  puts  it  within  about 
10  miles  of  the  main  store,  two  exist¬ 
ing  branches  and  one  proposed  branch. 
The  Ft.  Lauderdale  store  is  23  miles 
away,  and  the  West  Palm  Beach  store 
is  75  miles  away.  Merchandise  goes 
to  the  stores  in  tractor  trailers. 


ONE  speaker  at  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  session  on  downtown 
development  insisted  that  business 
men— and  state  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  as  well— have  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  downtown; 
have  waged  at  best  a  panicky  battle 
against  the  “symptoms,  not  the  sources 
of  its  troubles.” 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  symptoms 
need  alleviation  even  while  the  cure, 
which  may  take  decades,  is  applied. 
The  Merchandising  Division  program, 
therefore,  included  two  speakers,  a 
banker  and  an  architect,  on  the  topics 
of  long-range  planning  and  rebuild¬ 
ing;  and  two  others,  a  store  head  and 
a  retail  association  executive,  who  told 
what  stores  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  can  accomplish  right  now  to  bol¬ 
ster  downtown  volume. 

Opening  the  session,  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
and  retiring  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  said  it  was  a  fact  that 
retailers,  long  preoccupied  with  ex¬ 
pansion  into  the  suburbs,  had  not 
waked  up  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
downtown  situation  until  about  six 
years  ago.  But  they  did  wake  up. 

“The  NRDGA  Downtown  Commit¬ 
tee  and  similar  groups  in  your  cities 
know,"  said  Mr.  Krogh,  “that  down¬ 
town  must  be  as  attractive  as  suburban 
shopping  areas  and  just  as  accessible. 

“Our  big  investment  is  downtown 
and  sure  to  stay  downtown.  Down¬ 
town  has  specific,  traditional  and  un¬ 
surpassed  advantages  which  no  outly¬ 
ing  shopping  center  can  possibly  offer. 
And  we  know  that  the  success  of  our 
branches  depends  on  the  continuing 
success  of  the  downtown  parent  store. 

“There’s  one  thing  we  must  always 
remember.  This  downtown  problem 
is  not  just  a  merchant’s  problem.  It  is 
everybody’s  problem.  That  includes 
the  city  government,  which  must  keep 
up  its  tax  income;  the  banks  and  in¬ 
surance  companies  with  their  huge 
downtown  capital  investment;  the 
theaters;  the  restaurants;  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  the  cultural  cen¬ 
ters;  the  transit  companies— in  fact, 
everybody.  We’d  all  be  wise  to  involve 


these  groups  in  all  our  downtown  dis-  ^ 
cussions,  and  often  have  people  from 
the  non-retail  operations  act  as  the 
downtown  spokesmen." 

The  Losing  Battle.  The  first  non-re-  > 
tailer  on  this  occasion  was  James  W.  ! 
Rouse,  banker  and  mortgage  specialist  | 
of  Baltimore.  He  fixed  his  attention 
entirely  on  the  long-range  problem, 
and  it  was  he  who  expressed  impa¬ 
tience  with  short-term,  palliative  meth¬ 
ods,  and  charged  that  these  are  merely 
obscuring  the  need  for  drastic  action. 

“The  fight  for  downtown,"  he  de¬ 
clared,  “has  been  a  panicky,  piecemeal 
defense  consisting  largely  of  tricks, 
gimmicks  and  promotion  ideas  plus  a 
few  parking  garages  and  one-way 
streets.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  downtown 
is  to  make  itself  what  it  ought  to  be 
instead  of  trying  to  make  people  like 
it  as  it  is.” 

These  are  the  essentials  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  plan  for  downtown’s  future,  as 
Mr.  Rouse  listed  them; 

1.  Determine  the  proper  uses  and 

functions  of  the  downtown  area.  The 
facilities  used  by  all  the  people  should 
be  located  in  the  central  city:  govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  hotels,  major  recrea¬ 
tion  and  cultural  centers.  Functions 
which  can  best  be  accomplished  else¬ 
where  should  be  encouraged  to  leave 
to  make  room  for  the  space  and  build¬ 
ings  which  belong  downtown. 

2.  Clear  out  the  slums  and  blight 
which  characteristically  surround  the 
downtown  area.  (Title  I  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Law  enables  cities  to  ac¬ 
quire  blighted  properties  by  condem¬ 
nation  and  sell  them  to  private  devel¬ 
opers  at  a  lower  price.  The  Federal 
government  makes  up  two- thirds  of 
the  difference  between  the  price  the 
city  pays  for  the  property  and  the  price 
at  which  it  sells  it  to  developers.) 

3.  Make  room  for  the  automobile; 

it’s  a  fact  of  life,  an^i  the  central  city’s 
inability  to  accommodate  it  has  been 
a  major  reason  for  downtown  decay. 
“It  is  not  enough  to  create  a  few  boule- 
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Check  these  features  •  •  • 

TUBECRAFT  —  The  only  self-selection  system  of  fabric  selling! 
TUBECRAFT  displays  more  fabrics  in  less  space! 

TUBECRAFT  fixtures  make  more  profits  in  your  yardage  department! 
TUBECRAFT  fixtures  pay  for  themselves  in  six  months!* 

*(Through  increased  sales  and  reduction  of  selling  time  and  personnel) 

Write  for  our  new  1957  catalog  showing  fixtures  that  will  solve  every  fabric  selling  problem. 

DAINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Ince 

General  Office  &  Factory:  New  York  Office  and  Showroom:  350  W.  31st  St., 

Logan,  Utah  *  Phone  2365  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  *  Phone:  LOngacre  4-8440 

"Th*  First  and  Only  AdvoHcement  in  Fabric  Merchandising  in  Fifty  Years." 
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yards  and  one-way  streets,”  said  Mr. 
Rouse.  “Major  expressways  must  be 
ripped  through  to  the  central  core  and 
properly  planned  to  give  boundaries 
and  definition  to  the  residential  neigh¬ 
borhoods  which  good  planning  would 
thus  create.  Elaborate  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  terminal  handling  of 
automobiles.  Parking  must  bear  prop¬ 
er  relationship  to  the  store  and  office 
areas  in  downtown.  Automobiles  must 
be  separated  from  pedestrians  so  that 
they  can  move  quickly  and  smoothly 
without  fighting  downtown  shoppers 
and  w'orkers.” 

To  carry  out  this  “big,  -bold  and 
defendable  plan”  will  require  “the 
vigorous  and  dedicated  leadership  of 
merchants,  bankers  and  the  entire 
business  community,”  said  Mr.  Rouse, 
and  also  a  positive  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  most  cities  will  require  new 
powers  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Will  May  Be  Lacking.  Equally 
critical  of  plans  that  don’t  go  to  the 
roots  of  the  downtown  rehabilitation 
problem  was  the  architect,  Victor 
Gruen,  who  said: 

“I  think  we  should  seriously  consider 
whether  the  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  for  any  action  exists.  That  ingre¬ 
dient  is  the  a;i7/— the  will  to  face  the 
situation  squarely  and  to  take  decisive 
action.  Sure,  many  little  things  are 
being  done,  many  holes  are  being 
plugged,  many  emergency  measures 
invoked.  Here  a  parking  garage  is 
being  constructed.  There,  parking 
meters  are  installed.  Dollar  days  are 
being  arranged.  Sidewalks  are  being 
painted  in  green  and  red  and  other 
exciting  color  schemes.  Free  bus  rides 
are  given  on  certain  days.  Advertising 
campaigns  for  downtown  are  being 
waged.  New  fluorescent  street  lights 
are  installed.  Chevies  and  even  Cadil¬ 
lacs  are  given  away. 

“All  these  promotional  measures 
manage  for  a  day  or  so  to  bring  more 
people  and  more  cars  downtown,  in¬ 
creasing  the  traffic  jams  considerably 
and  leaving  most  of  the  one-time 
patrons  with  their  minds  clearly  made 
up— one  time  and  never  again!” 

Little  measures  won’t  work,  warned 
Mr.  Gruen.  And  for  those  who  think 
the  big  measures  are  too  difficult,  he 
painted  an  alarming  picture  of  cities 
“transformed  into  doughnuts  with  all 


Downtown  can  be  something  like  this,  said  Victor  Gruen,  showing  slides 
of  Southdale  Center  in  suburban  Minneapolis.  Here  are  the  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  sidewalk  cafes,  the  traffic-free  malls,  the  benches 
and  fountains  and  sculpture  that  can  replace  “today’s  hellish  canyons  of 
traffic.”  Shoppers  come  into  Southdale’s  roofed,  climate<ontrolled 
garden  court  from  parking  areas  at  both  levels.  Stores  are  close  together. 
Shopper  conveniences  include  lockers  for  checking  coats  and  parcels;  a 
supervised  play  area  for  children,  and  a  package  pickup  station. 


the  dough  on  the  outside  and  a  hole 
in  the  middle.” 

The  Desertion  of  Downtown.  “The  sit¬ 
uation,”  he  said,  “has  progressed  far 
enough  to  be  alarming.  In  the  city  of 
Miami,  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
move  the  civic  center— Federal  build¬ 
ing,  County  building.  State  building 
and  City  Hall— into  a  suburban  loca¬ 
tion  because  it  is  too  difficult  to  reach 
downtown. 


“In  Los  Angeles,  all  high  clas'.  stores, 
restaurants,  hotels,  movie  theaters  and 
art  galleries  are  located  in  the  western 
suburbs. 

“Around  Rochester,  New  York,  a 
city  of  300,000  people,  eight  regional 
shopping  centers,  each  with  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  branch,  have  been  built  or 
are  being  projected  Within  two  years. 

“On  one  street  jn  New  York,  14th 
Street,  the  premises  of  three  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  for  rent. 
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‘‘In  Baltimore,  the  corner  occupied 
once  by  the  leading  department  store 
has  been  for  rent  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years.”  [James  Rouse  added  the 
information  that  Baltimore’s  new  mil¬ 
lion  square  foot  Social  Security  Build¬ 
ing  is  going  up  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  and  its  new  State  office  building 
is  now  under  construction  nine  blocks 
away  from  "downtown.”  “Think 
what  these  two  buildings  might  have 
meant,”  he  commented,  “as  the  logical 
core  for  a  new  central  city  plan.”] 

Th*  Way.  “The  regional  shopping 
center,”  said  Mr.  Gruen,  “is  a  model 
work  shop  in  which  we  can  study  and 
learn  how  a  more  desirable  shopping 
environment  can  be  created.” 

After  showing  slides  of  Southdale, 
newest  shopping  center  of  his  own  de¬ 
sign,  Mr.  Gruen  pointed  out  how  its 
features  could  be  adapted  to  down¬ 
town  centers. 

1.  Traffic  Separation.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  traffic  (service,  bus,  taxi 
and  private  car)  come  into  the  center 
by  separate  roads.  The  private  car 
driver  comes  in  on  a  belt  highway  sur¬ 
rounding  the  parking  areas.  Half  of 
these  slope  up  to  the  upper  level  and 
half  down  to  the  lower  level.  The 
space  between  the  buildings  is  entirely 
reserved  for  pedestrians. 

2.  Compactness.  Stores  are  close  to¬ 
gether,  with  no  interruption  by  park- 

j  ing  lots,  garages  or  office  buildings. 
Window  shopping  is  a  continuous  ex¬ 
perience. 

3.  Weather  Protection.  Southdale  is 
enclosed,  has  a  completely  controlled 

I  climate;  other  centers  provide  protec¬ 
tion  from  sun  and  rain  by  means  of 
colonnades  or  overhangs. 


4.  Beautiful  Surroundings.  The 

planned  center  is  harmonious  and 
orderly,  includes  trees,  benches,  flow¬ 
ers,  fountains,  sculpture,  murals. 

The  downtown  shopping  center  can 
have  all  these  advantages,  said  Mr. 
Gruen,  but  only  by  means  of  bold, 
long  range  action. 

This  was  his  blueprint  for  action: 

Access  and  Parking.  “The  first  thing 
we  have  to  provide  for  our  downtown 
areas  is  excellent  accessibility  by  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  transportation.  The 
huge  Federal  highway  program  which 
is  about  to  start  will  give  us  the  nec¬ 
essary  means  of  access  for  private  auto¬ 
mobiles,  but  only  on  one  condition: 
if  we  know  where  we  want  these  new 
highways  to  run,  how  we  want  them  to 
approach  downtown,  and  if  we  are 
prepared  to  absorb  painlessly  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  automobiles  which  they  will 
spill  towards  the  downtown  area. 

“The  simple  belt  road  surrounding 
the  regional  shopping  center  will  be 
a  multi-level,  multi-laned  belt  high¬ 
way  directly  surrounding  the  down- 
tow’n  area.  The  one-level  parking  lots 
of  the  regional  shopping  center  will 
have  to  be  translated  into  downtown 
language  by  multi-story  parking  ga¬ 
rages  with  self-drive  or  electronic  park¬ 
ing  arrangements  reachable  directly 
from  the  belt  highway. 

“Service  traffic  has  to  be  separated 
from  other  automobile  traffic;  it  must 
be  brought  underground  or  on  upper 
levels,  either  by  means  of  trucks  or  by 
means  of  conveyor  belts  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  downtown  buildings.  Public 
transportation  must  proceed  over  sep¬ 
arate  rights-of-way  to  terminals  on  the 
edge  of  the  core  area. 

Pedastrian  Areas.  “Most  important, 
the  areas  between  the  downtown  struc¬ 


tures  must  be  emptied  of  the  present 
melee  of  flesh  and  machines,  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  buses,  taxis  and  p>eople 
and,  just  as  in  the  regional  shopping 
center, converted  into  pedestrian  areas. 

“Today’s  hellish  canyons  of  traffic 
will  become  malls  and  courts  and 
plazas  with  trees  and  shrubs,  with  eat¬ 
ing  places  and  rest  benches,  with  band¬ 
stands  and  exhibition  halls,  with 
fountains  and  ponds  and  sculpture. 

“Weather  protection  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  canopies  and  colonnades,  and 
a  continuity  of  shopping  experience 
provided  in  the  retail  district  by  the 
elimination  of  parking  lots,  garages 
and  all  other  disturbing  features. 

“Now  it  will  be  claimed  that  down¬ 
town  in  many  cases  is  so  much  bigger 
than  even  the  biggest  regional  shopn 
ping  center  that  walking  distances 
would  become  too  great.  But  let  me 
assure  you  that  by  skillful  placing  of 
belt  highways  and  parking  garages, 
any  excessive  walking  distance  can  be 
avoided. 

The  Fort  Worth  Plan.  “In  our  plan  for 
Fort  Worth,  for  example,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  these  parking  garages  as  long 
buildings  reaching  in  a  finger-like 
fashion  towards  the  geometric  center 
of  the  downtown  area.  Within  these 
garages,  mechanical  transportation  by 
escalators  and  moving  sidewalks  is 
provided.  The  f>edestrian  leaving  on 
the  town  side  of  the  long  stretched 
building  finds  himself  only  two  and  a 
half  minutes  walking  distance  away 
from  the  center  point. 

“We  visualize  that  for  elderly  f)eopIe 
or  people  laden  with  packages,  slow- 
moving  electric  miniature  trains  will 
be  provided  which  can  be  boarded  on 
every  corner. 

“It  is  only  rarely  realized  that  un¬ 
der  today’s  circumstances  most  down- 


At  the  merchandising  session  on 
downtown  problems  (left  to 
right):  Victor  Gruen,  Egil  E. 
Krogh  (chairman),  Russell  Jones, 
Thomas  W.  Johnston,  James  W. 
Rouse,  and  Robert  G.  Irwin. 
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towners  have  to  put  in  considerable 
walking  effort  between  garages  or 
parking  lots  and  their  places  of  desti¬ 
nation  or  between  various  stores  and 
offices.  The  walking  experience  lead¬ 
ing  through  the  dangers  and  disturb¬ 
ances  of  traffic  and  taking  place  in  an 
unfriendly  atmosphere  is  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  one. 

“Walking  in  our  new  downtown 
areas  will  be  weather-protected,  traffic- 
protected  and  a  joyous  experience. 

“Where  will  all  the  money  come 
from,  and  who  is  going  to  start  the 
ball  rolling? 

“The  money  will  come  from  the 
increased  productivity  of  downtown, 
from  increased  tax  receipts  resulting 
from  increased  income,  from  sales, 
from  rents,  from  the  transportation 
industry. 

“If  it  is  economically  sound  to  cre¬ 
ate  real  estate  values  by  making  high 
priced  commercial  areas  out  of  potato 
fields  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  just  as  im- 
jxjrtant  and  just  as  sound  to  prevent 
the  drop  in  value  of  a  concentrated 
commercial  area  by  preventing  it  from 
becoming  a  potato  field.” 

Living  in  the  Present.  Pending  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  down¬ 
town  area,  business  men  must  still  do 
what  they  can  to  alleviate  the  parking 
and  traffic  nuisances  and  to  create  at¬ 
tractions  strong  enough  to  draw  shop- 
p>ers  in  spite  of  the  inconveniences. 
There  is  no  incompatability  between 
a  long-range  effort  to  create  a  new 
downtown  and  the  day-to-day  effort 
to  make  its  attractions  more  powerful 
than  its  present  inconveniences. 

Newark,  New  Jersey  is  a  case  in 
point.  Thomas  Johnston,  executive 
vice  president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
which  has  four  branches  now  and  will 
soon  have  seven,  told  about  Barn’s 
intensive  development  program  for 
the  downtown  store.  He  said: 

“At  Bamberger’s  Newark  we  have 
accepted  the  challenge  to  perform  as 
New  Jersey’s  leading  store  and  with  it 
the  responsibility  for  drawing  shop¬ 
pers  from  all  over  the  state,  and  n^pre 
particularly  from  all  over  metrof>oli- 
tan  New  Jersey.  This  job  is  made 
more  difficult  by  our  location  in  the 
shadow  of  the  jKJwerful  New  York 
shopping  district.  Also,  transportation 
facilities  from  many  sections  o^our 


area  of  influence  do  not  favor  travel  to 
Newark,  but  are  designed  to  deliver 
shoppers  and  commuters  into  New 
York  City. 

“In  spite  of  these  obvious  handicaps, 
we  went  to  work  on  this  problem.  All 
Newark  business  jumped  on  the  band 
wagon  to  make  the  Newark  shopping 
district  a  more  potent  retail  force  in 
New  Jersey.  These  efforts  have  shown 
gratifying  results,  which  are  revealed 
in  the  excellent  showings  by  the  stores 
of  the  Newark  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  by  the  increase  in  travel  on 
Newark  public  transportation  lines, 
and  by  constantly  increasing  consumer 
acceptance.” 

The  Bamberger  program  for  the 
Newark  store  emphasizes  dominance 
in  selections,  strength  in  all  price  lines 
and  in  leading  brands,  maximum  ease 
and  convenience  of  shopping,  and  dra¬ 
matic  window  and  interior  displays. 
Comprehensive  promotion  and  service 
programs  are  directed  to  the  business 
women  and  business  men  of  down¬ 
town  Newark.  Special  services  of  many 
kinds  are  offered— theater,  plane  and 
train  reservations;  f>ersonal  shopping; 
)  party  arrangements,  etc.  Service  at 
noontime  has  been  speeded  up.  Busi¬ 
ness  women  have  their  own  club  at 
Bamberger’s,  and  their  own  fashion 
board  which  meets  with  store  execu¬ 
tives  to  tell  them  the  kind  of  clothes 
and  services  they  want.  Plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  now  to  expand  the  special 
services  and  facilities  offered  to  men 
shoppers. 

[Text  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  address, 
which  describes  Bamberger’s  down¬ 
town  program  in  detail,  appeared  in 
the  January  issue  of  Stores.] 

The  Organized  Effort.  Robert  G. 
Irwin,  executive  secretary  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Association  of  Milwaukee,  crit¬ 
icized  stores  and  shops  which  think 
they  can  “ride  the  coat-tails  of  the 
giant,  traffic-drawing,  heavy-advertis¬ 
ing  department  stores.”  The  successful 
sales  promotion  of  downtown  requires, 
he  said,  the  full  coopieration  of  every 
business  interest  in  the  area.  Why,  he 
asked,  do  some  multiple-store  opiera- 
tors  accept  this  principle  of  coopera¬ 
tion  when  they  opien  units  in  regional 
shopping  centers  but  refuse  to  pull 
their  weight  in  the  downtown  shop 
ping  center? 


First  Things  First.  Outlining  a  plan 
for  an  efficient  cooperative  promotion 
of  downtown,  Mr.  Irwin  included 
these  points: 

1.  Not  only  all  retailers,  but  all 
the  property-owning  interests  of  the 
area  should  be  drawn  into  the  promo¬ 
tion  gioup. 

2.  The  organization’s  first  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  should  be  directed  to  its 
own  members,  to  indoctrinate  them 
with  a  conviction  of  downtown’s  im¬ 
portance  and  potentials. 

3.  Institutional  campaigns  telling 
about  downtown’s  superior  values  and 
facilities  can  be  excellent.  But  they 
are  expensive,  and  the  results  may  not 
be  seen  quickly  enough  or  measured 
readily  enough  to  maintain  the  inter¬ 
est  of  downtown  business  at  a  high 
pitch. 

4.  Merchandising  events,  if  enough 
stores  take  part,  are  extremely  success¬ 
ful  and  their  results  are  quickly  felt, 
which  stimulates  further  cooperative 
activity. 

5.  After  merchandising  events  are 
well  established,  the  next  step  should 
be  an  editorial  publicity  campaign  to 
impress  readers  with  the  vitality  and 
importance  of  the  downtown  business 
and  shopping  area. 

6.  With  this  groundwork,  the 
broader  campaign  comes  next:  to  stir 
up  citywide  support  for  downtown 
improvement.  There  are  pitfalls  here, 
Mr.  Irwin  warned.  For  example,  in 
that  effort  to  convince  the  communi¬ 
ty  that  downtown  needs  more  city- 
financed  parking,  it’s  easy  to  paint 
such  a  discouraging  picture  of  the 
present  parking  situation  that  cus¬ 
tomers  decide  to  avoid  downtown  un¬ 
til  the  situation  is  remedied.  He  called 
for  a  positive  and  constructive  ap 
proach,  rather  than  a  deluge  of  alarm¬ 
ing  stories,  and  said: 

“Some  urban  renewal  propaganda 
absolutely  convinces  many  of  our  citi¬ 
zenry  that  if  they  take  a  trip  down¬ 
town  they’ll  have  to  pass  through 
neighborhoods  in  which  a  shack  will 
topple  on  them  at  almost  any  point 
along  the  way.” 

[Reports  on  the  convention  sessions 
devoted  to  the  merchandising  of 
children’s  departments,  hosiery,  piece 
goods  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear  be¬ 
gin  on  page  5/.] 
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AVISCQ 


get  the  AVISCO  Integrity  Tag 


However  reasonably  priced  the  carpet,  your  customer  recognizes 
this  tag  as  a  symbol  of  quality.  Buys  confidently,  knowing  the 
carpet  will  perform  well,  clean  easily,  wear  long.  Trusts  the 
Avisco  Integrity  Tag,  because  she  knows  it  means  tested. 

American  Viscose  Corporation, 

350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  U  4-7200 


Any  carpet  containing  Avisco  rayon  carpet  fibers  must  meet 
rigid  requirements  to  qualify  for  the  Avisco  label: 

1.  Of  pile  fiber  content 

2.  Of  pile  weight  and  density 

3.  Of  quality  of  component  materials 

4.  Of  colorfastness 
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Public  relations  programs;  tie-ins  with  manufacturers;  budgeting  and  planning 


Retail  Public  Relations  Programs 


Advice  from  a  public  relations 
firm  and  exDosition  from  a  store 


»»  firm  and  exposition  from  a  store 
that  has  made  a  reputation  in  the 
public  relations  field  were  the  features 
of  the  session  with  which  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  opened  its  con¬ 
vention  program.  The  chairman  was 
Chester  Leopold,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  whose  Santa 
Claus  train  promotion  had  just  rolled 
up  its  second  year  as  one  of  the  liveli¬ 
est  community  participation  events  in 
retail  history.  The  speakers  were  Kal¬ 
man  P.  Druck,  vice  president  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates;  Samuel  J.  Cohen, 
advertising  director  of  The  Hecht  Co,, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads  Inc., 
Richmond,  who  described  the  public 
relations  opportunities  that  exist  in 
the  forthcoming  Jamestown  Festival. 


A  National  Need.  Retailing  has  been 
talking  about  its  need  of  an  organized 
national  public  relations  program  for 
20  years,  said  Kalman  Druck.  It  still 
lacks  one,  it  still  makes  no  calculated 
effort  to  form  public  opinion  in  its 
favor  and  consequently  has  not,  in  his 
opinion,  “achieved  an  esp>ecially  good 
or  sympathetic  press.”  The  Byoir  or¬ 
ganization  recently  checked  material 
appearing  in  national  editorial  and 
advertising  columns  in  the  past  couple 
of  years,  with  these  results: 

“We  could  find  almost  no  advertis¬ 
ing  and  no  more  than  a  dozen  articles 
that  could  in  any  way  be  considered 
as  favorable  to  retailing— that,  in  any 
sense,  helped  to  build  stature  and  pres¬ 
tige  for  retailing  as  a  desirable  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  to  invest,  to  work,  or  to 
buv.” 


Public  Relations  in  Reverse.  What 
does  find  its  way  into  print,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  worried  discussion  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  problems:  its  declining  share  of 


the  customer’s  dollar,  its  inadequate 
profits,  its  difficulties  in  meeting  dis¬ 
count  house  competition,  in  attracting 
young  people  to  retail  careers,  in  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  and  meeting  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 

“This  is  the  face  that  retailing  has 
been  turning  to  its  various  publics— 
college  students,  investors,  legislators, 
employees  and  all  the  rest,”  said  Mr. 
Druck,  “It  is  sound  public  relations 
to  realize  what  an  adverse  impact  this 
information  is  having. 

“.  .  .  Even  were  a  thousand  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  to  embark  on 
really  sound  public  relations  programs 
of  their  own,  there  still  would  be  a 
need  for  a  national  program  to  deal 
with  the  overall  problems  which  re¬ 
tailing  faces.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  major 
industry  associations  now  have  multi¬ 
million  dollar  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  instituted  during 
the  past  five  or  10  years  and  have 
grown  rapidly.  ...  It  seems  obvious 
that  retailing  as  a  whole— through  the 
NRDGA,  through  its  other  nation¬ 
wide  and  local  retail  associations— has 
a  tremendous  public  relations  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 


Stores'  Own  Efforts.  As  for  stores  in¬ 
dividually,  Mr.  Druck  conceded  that 
many  of  them  are  using  “specific  de¬ 
vices  and  techniques  of  public  rela¬ 
tions”  with  skill,  but  contended  that 
they  lag  behind  other  business  organ¬ 
izations  in  accepting  public  relations 
as  “a  vital  and  permanent  function  of 
management.”  They  fail  to  recognize 
it  as  a  staff  function  that  can  assist 
every  department  in  the  store  to  do  a 
more  effective  job;  they  underrate  the 
professional  skills  involved,  and  they 
conspicuously  fail  to  provide  adequate 
public  relations  budgets. 

As  a  contrast,  he  cited  the  fact  that 
“virtually  every  manufacturing  corpo¬ 
ration  of  any  size  has  added  or  ex¬ 


panded  a  public  relations  department 
in  the  past  10  years,  or  retained  an 
outside  public  relations  counseling 
firm,  or  both.”  In  many  of  these  com¬ 
panies,  he  pointed  out,  the  public  re¬ 
lations  director  has  been  promoted  to 
the  status  of  a  vice  president,  and  he 
predicted  that  public  relations  vice 
presidencies  will  soon  be  universal. 

In  10  years  of  development,  the 
public  relations  profession  has  accum¬ 
ulated,  in  Mr.  Druck’s  words,  “a  re¬ 
spectable  body  of  knowledge  about 
how  public  opinion  is  formed  and 
changed,  about  what  motivates  people 
individually  and  in  the  mass.” 


I 


Seven  Publics.  Applying  some  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  retailer’s  public  re¬ 
lations  needs,  he  defined  retailing’s 
public  as  consisting  of  seven  “basic 
publics:” 

“(1)  The  community  public  (the 
people  who  make  up  the  area  in  which 
the  store  operates);  (2)  the  resource 
public;  (3)  the  employee  public;  (4) 
the  customer  public;  (5)  the  govern 
ment  public;  (6)  the  competitor  pub 
lie  (all  the  other  stores  and  organiza 
tions  in  the  community  competing  for 
the  customer’s,  employee’s  and  invest 
or’s  favor  and  support);  and  (7)  the 
management  and  investing  public.” 

“A  candid  analysis  of  each  of  retail 
ing’s  publics,”  he  continued,  “would 
show  how  to  put  to  work  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  techniques  of  public  relations 
These  analytical  techniques  would 
include  both  informal  and  formal 
market  and  opinion  research,  study 
of  store  records,  complaints,  contact 
and  conversation  with  representative 
people  in  each  public.” 

In  describing  the  approaches  stores 
might  take  in  cultivating  their  various 
“publics,”  Mr.  Druck  singled  out  re 
sources  for  s|)ecial  attention.  He  said: 

“With  respect  to  resources  and  vend¬ 
ors,  I  am  given  the  impression  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  ill  will 
that  is  being  needlessly  generated  be- 
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“World’s  biggest  bonanza  of  sales-building  stratagems”  was  the 
billing  for  the  General  Electric  Co.’s  song  and  dance  presentation 
of  case  histories  showing  spectacular  results  when  leading  stores 
and  a  leading  brand  name  join  forces  to  stage  a  promotion.  Above, 
Michael  M.  Masterpool,  manager  of  advertising  and  publicity  for 
the  G-E  Housewares  and  Radio  Receiver  Division.  At  right,  W. 
H.  Sahloff,  vice  president  of  the  Housewares  and  Radio  Receiver 
Division,  with  Tommy  Atkins  and  her  dummy  Cookie,  and  W.  J. 
McLaughlin,  sales  promotion  director  of  McCurdy  &  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 


.4n  assist  for  retail  selling  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  E.  J.  Leavitt,  retail 
promotion  manager  of  Talon, 
Inc.,  and  acted  out  in  a  series  of 
playlets  on  how  to  prevent  the 
fiasco  of  the  lost  sale. 


Carefree  DuPont  in  a  Holiday  mood,  just 
before  the  curtain  went  up  on  their  jointly 
sponsored  musical  fashion  show:  John  L. 
Qrllins  and  W.  D.  Benedict,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  publication  managers  of 
Holiday:  Richard  \V’.  Trapnell,  Heni^  C. 
Froehling  and  J.  S.  Rumsey,  all  of  Du¬ 
Pont’s  Textile  Fibers  Department:  Ed¬ 
ward  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  NRDG.4,  and  T.  Nash 
Broaddus  of  DuPont. 
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cause  of  slipshod  policies  and  actions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  trade  publication  editors,  covering 
many  of  the  merchandise  fields,  told 
me  the  other  day  that  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  resource-retailer  relation¬ 
ship  is  very  bad.  Certainly  there  seems 
to  be  a  place  for  a  systematic  program 
of  winning  the  favor  of  resources,  as  I 
know  is  done  by  several  of  the  nation’s 
top  retailing  organizations.” 

Hecht  in  Operation.  Among  retailers, 
one  of  the  first  names  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  that  of  The  Hecht  Co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Samuel  Cohen  said  the  store 
recognizes  and  cultivates  six  different 
publics:  manufacturers,  4,000  employ¬ 
ees,  city  customers,  suburban  custom¬ 
ers,  stockholders  and  “opinion-mak¬ 
ers.” 

The  “opinion-makers”  are  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  Washington 
scene.  They  are  diplomats,  office  hold¬ 
ers,  trade  association  executives,  world 
travelers,  world  traders— all  present  in 
larger  numbers  in  Washington,  said 
Mr.  Cohen,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  Hecht 
public  relations  philosophy  and  tech¬ 
niques,  Mr.  Cohen  described  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  development  of  a  theme  for 
1956,  the  store’s  60th  year  in  business. 
The  program  began  in  February;  the 
planning  began  the  previous  June. 

Theme  Creation.  Four  requirements 
were  set  up  to  govern  the  selection  of 
the  theme: 

(1)  It  must  indicate  the  store’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  national  brands,  a  f>olicy 
particularly  imp>ortant  at  Hecht’s  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large,  number  of  visitors 
and  temporary  residents  among  its 
customers. 

(2)  It  must  emphasize  Hecht’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  leader  in  the  community  in 
public  service  advertising. 

(8)  It  must  appeal  to  all  of  the  six 
defined  publics. 

(4)  It  must  be  a  strong  enough 
theme  to  last  for  a  year— in  other 
words,  lead  naturally  into  a  succession 
of  institutional  appeals  and  merchan¬ 
dise  appeals. 

Like  other  department  stores, 
Hecht’s  was  attracted  by  the  word 
“togetherness,”  coined  and  promoted 
by  McCall’s  as  the  symbol  of  modern 


American  living.  The  theme  Hecht’s 
evolved  was:  “Sixty  Years  of  Together¬ 
ness,  Serving  the  Nation’s  Capital  with 
the  Best  Brands  in  the  Land.”  The 
slogan  had  the  versatility  required;  it 
symbolized  equally  well  Hecht’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  resources,  with  employees 
and  with  customers.  And  it  turned 
out  to  be  so  durable  that  Hecht’s  is 
using  a  variation  of  it  this  year  too: 
“The  Store  That  Believes  in  Together¬ 
ness.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Hecht’s  used  the  1956  theme: 

To  Resources.  When  the  theme  was 
first  introduced,  it  headed  a  newspap>er 
spread  in  which  the  names  of  all 
Hecht’s  merchandise  resources  were 
listed.  Copies  were  posted  for  employ¬ 
ees;  reprints  were  sent  to  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Brand  name  resources  were  name:! 
in  ads  throughout  the  year. 

To  Employees.  Awards  were  given, 
and  will  be  given  each  year,  to  the 
employees  who  best  exemplify  the  “to¬ 
getherness”  ideal  in  their  store  associa¬ 
tions  and  private  lives.  McCall’s  also 
gave  awards  to  them.  Newspaper  ads 
carried  their  pictures  and  listed  the 
names  of  all  the  employees  who  at¬ 
tended  a  store  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
winners. 

To  City  Customers.  The  aim  here  was 
a  saturation  job  in  all  media.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  found  the  “togetherness”  theme 
in  decals  on  the  doors;  on  posters,  sign 
toppers,  store  bags  and  shopping  bags; 
direct  mail  pieces  and  package  inserts. 
It  was  the  theme  of  Hecht’s  annual 
Valentine  Day  mailing  to  charge  ac¬ 
counts  (also  of  a  stunt  Valentine  to 
manufacturers  in  which  the  versifiers 
succeeded  in  working  the  name  of 
every  buyer  in  the  store  into  the 
rhymes.)  Every  ad  run  during  the  year 
used  the  “togetherness”  theme.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  for  example,  in  Mother’s  Day 
promotions:  “Mother  Is  the  Heart  of 
Togetherness,”  and  again  at  Christ¬ 
mas:  “Togetherness  Is  the  Magic  of 
Christmas.”  In  merchandise  ads,  it 
often  had  a  double-play  effectiveness, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  corset  ad  that  fea¬ 
tured  coordination  with  ready-to- 
wear.  On  Hecht’s  radio  and  television 
programs,  the  recorded  “togetherness” 
theme  song  was  played. 


Suburban  Customers.  Supplementing 
the  ads  in  Washington  newspapers,  a 
special  campaign  was  run  in  small 
suburban  papers. 

Opinion-Making  Groups.  “Together¬ 
ness”  was  incorporated  into  Hecht’s 
public  service  advertising  series.  Ad¬ 
miral  Radford  wrote  a  “togetherness” 
message  on  Armed  Forces  Day;  the 
theme  was  used  to  greet  a  convention 
of  home  economists;  to  salute  the  50th 
year  of  the  Food  fe  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion;  to  comment  on  the  presidential 
election  results:  “No  matter  whom  you 
voted  for  yesterday  you  voted  for  To¬ 
getherness  today.”  A  reprint  of  this 
ad  and  a  picture  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  appeared  in  a  window  display 
on  the  day  after  the  election.  (For  in¬ 
auguration  day  last  month  the  theme 
was:  “Four  More  Years  of  Together¬ 
ness.”) 

Hecht’s  joined  with  McCall’s  and 
the  Business  and  Professional  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  honoring  six  prominent  women  as 
exemplifying  the  spirit  of  “together¬ 
ness”  in  private,  professional  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  They  were  Mrs.  Herljert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alben  Barkley, 
Mrs.  Peter  Marshall,  Mrs.  Clark  Grif¬ 
fith,  Mrs.  Howard  Mitchell  and  Baron¬ 
ess  Silvercruys.  The  luncheon  at  which 
the  awards  were  given  drew  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  800  and  extensive  press  cover¬ 
age,  and  was  followed  up  by  a  Hecht 
ad  describing  the  occasion. 

Jamestown  Festival.  Plans  for  the 
Jamestown  Festival  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  it  offers  for  public  relations 
activities  were  described  by  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Miller  fe  Rhoads. 
The  celebration  of  the  350th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  America  begins  in  April  and 
will  continue  through  November. 

Mr.  Thompson  stressed  that  the 
celebration  is  far  more  than  a  local 
one;  it  is  a  national  anniversary  noble 
in  its  significance  and  rich  in  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  genius  and  the  courage  that 
planted  the  concept  of  freedom  in 
the  new  world. 

The  NRDGA  hits  already  urged  all 
retailers  to  tie  4n  'with  the  Festival 
celebration  in  two  ways.  May  13th  is 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing 
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The  Department  Store  of  the  Future 


at  Jamestown,  and  that  week  should 
see  a  nation-wide  commemoration 
of  the  landing  in  national  ads  by 
manufacturers  and  in  local  institution¬ 
al  ads  and  displays  by  stores.  From 
then  through  November,  there  will 
be  a  number  of  events  offering  similar 
opportunity  for  public  relations  tie- 
ins.  Throughout  the  Festival,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  most  of  the  free  world 
governments  will  pay  ceremonial  visits 
and  there  will  be  a  continuous  pageant 
of  special  events. 

A  merchandising  promotion  is  also 
planned.  This  is  being  developed  for 
Fall  use,  and  the  NRDGA  will  keep 
stores  informed  of  its  progress.  Cos¬ 
tumes  and  furnishings  of  the  17th  and 
18th  century  are  a  rich  source  of  mer¬ 
chandise  inspiration.  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
as  one  part  of  its  cooperation  with  the 
Festival,  has  distributed  a  descriptive 
brochure  in  color,  which  shows  some 
of  the  possibilities.  Jamestown  Festi¬ 
val  colors  have  been  carded  and  sent 
to  textile,  fashion  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  manufacturers  by  the  Color  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States. 

But  far  greater  than  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  possibilities,  Mr.  Thompson 
emphasized,  is  the  opportunity  to  join 
in  a  celebration  that  will  be  a  power¬ 
ful  affirmation  of  man’s  right  and  de¬ 
termination  to  be  free  from  tyranny. 


RACTICALLY  all  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  architects  and  store  owners 
in  the  planning  of  new  stores  has  been 
for  some  time  past  in  the  suburbs. 
What  they  have  learned  and  accom¬ 
plished  there,  however,  is  almost  total¬ 
ly  applicable  to  stores  in  the  downtown 
centers,  said  Peter  Copeland,  address¬ 
ing  a  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group.  And  there  will,  he  thought,  be 
ample  opportunity  to  apply  this 
knowledge,  for  the  development  of 
regional  centers  is  slackening  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  exhibiting  a  healthy  con¬ 
cern  about  the  depreciation  of  their 
major  city  establishments. 

With  the  help  of  slides,  he  then  gave 
a  comprehensive  exposition  of  what’s 
new  in  construction,  design  and  fixtur- 
ing.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  his  re- 
|X)rt  (which  will  soon  be  published  in 
full  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division) 
follow: 

Construction.  Prestressed  and  prefab¬ 
ricated  concrete  sections,  columns, 
beams  and  panel  slabs  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  steel  shortages  and  do  not  have 
the  disadvantages  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  fabricated  at  the  site. 


There  has  been  great  progress  in  the 
use  of  light  yet  durable  panel  walls. 
An  exterior  panel  of  plastic,  now  be¬ 
ing  developed,  will  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  already  accepted  alumi¬ 
num  and  stainless  steel.  Soon,  com¬ 
plete  wall  sections  of  cellular  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  brought  to  the  site  fully 
finished  on  both  interior  and  exterior. 

Curtain  walls  of  aluminum,  glass, 
stainless  steel  and  plastics  have  been 
widely  accepted  in  commercial  build¬ 
ings  and  will  soon  be  in  general  use  by 
stores.  The  curtain  wall  technique  is 
the  perfect  method  of  modernizing  the 
exterior  of  the  shabby  downtown 
building. 

Lighting.  Just  on  the  threshold  of  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  new  principle  of  light¬ 
ing,  called  electroluminescence,  by 
means  of  which  a  ceiling  will  glow 
with  whatever  intensity  of  light  and 
whatever  color  is  desired.  This  is  still 
in  the  future:  meanwhile,  said  Mr. 
Copeland: 

“I  feel  that  we  have  not  used  to  their 
fullest  advantage  the  light  sources  and 
materials  we  now  have.  Simplicity  in 
lighting  pattern  should  be  the  keynote. 
Too  many  stores  employ  10  or  15  vari¬ 
ations  of  accent  light,  incandescent 
and  fluorescent  luminaries  on  the  same 
floor,  thereby  calling  more  attention 
to  the  light  sources  than  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

Interior  Transportation.  Within  the 
next  two  years  there  will  be  moving 
sidewalks  in  shopping  centers,  inside 
of  stores,  “and  even  possibly  at  a  15 
degree  angle  between  floors  in  dep.art- 
ment  stores  so  as  to  givp  the  passengers 
almost  a  full  view  of  all  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  selling  floor.” 

Operatorless  elevators  will  be  an 
established  fact  for  all  stores.  The 
future  will  see  elevators  equipped  with 
a  voice  control  system,  so  that  when 
the  customer  walks  in  she  can  name 
the  merchandise  she  wants  and  the 
elevator  will  announce  the  floor  it  is 
on  and  stop  there. 

The  use  of  freight  elevators  will  be 
reduced  as  more  merchandise  will  be 
moved  on  specialized  conveyors.  The 
extension  of  pre-packaging  and  pre- 


Public  relations  planners:  Above, 
Chester  Leopold,  Samuel  Cohen 
and  Kalman  Druck  talk  over 
1956  successes  of  the  Hecht  Co. 
and  Wolf  &  Dessauer.  At  left, 
Alfred  C.  Thompson  and  William 
Ellyson,  who  told  the  story  of  the 
Jamestown  Festival  and  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  opportunities. 
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Everybody  wants  to  be  on  the 
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Sixteen  months  ago  the  Millinery  Institute  of  America — the  industry’s 
national  organization  —  embarked  on  a  nationwide  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  to  focus  consumer  attention  on  millinery.  The  utilization  of  every 
type  of  communications  media  together  with  the  “New  Look”  in  milli¬ 
nery  has  reawakened  consumer  interest  in  hats. 

In  19S7  the  MIA  Bandwagon  is  continuing  to  roll  with  a  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  program  and  the  expenditure  of  more  money. 

This  year’s  program  includes  more  newspaper  stories  and  pictures, 
more  magazine  coverage,  more  television  and  radio  shows,  more  spe¬ 
cial  events,  more  personality  tie-ins,  more  city-wide  promotions,  and 
a  national  advertising  campaign  in  fashion  magazines.  It  will  be 
handled  again  by  Communications  Counselors,  Inc.,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  affiliate  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

IT  WILL  RESULT  IN  CONSUMERS  BUYING  AND  WEARING  MORE  HATS. 

W e  must  all  get  on  the  Bandwagon — manufacturers,  distributors,  sup¬ 
pliers,  syndicates,  and  retailers  —  by  supporting  MIA.  Send  in  the 
attached  coupon  or  call  Bill  Riemer,  Director  of  Membership  and 
Finance,  today  for  your  membership  blank  and  your  place  on  the 
MIA  Honor  Roll  of  supporters. 


I  /  am  interested.  Please  send 
!  me  full  details  on  MIA. 


Hi  \nitituXi,  I 


•  Name 


LOngacre  4-7800  ^ , 

1450  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


I  Addrett 
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ticketing  will  stimulate  this  develop¬ 
ment:  eventually  packages  will  be  sent 
by  conveyor  directly  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  dock  to  the  department. 

Fixturing.  Movable  metal  and  glass 
partitions  have  not  as  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  selling  areas,  though  they 
have  many  advantages  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  panels  can  be  designed  with 
built-in  standards  to  accommodate  ad¬ 
justable  stock  shelving  on  one  side  and 
numerous  variations  of  fixture  details 
on  the  selling  side. 

In  fixtures,  shelves  of  hard,  clear 
plastic  will  replace  glass.  Wood  draw¬ 
ers  and  trays  will  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  lighter  and  cheaper  molded 
plastics.  A  completely  molded  table  is 
possible,  allowing  for  a  variety  of 
drawers,  shelving  and  colors. 

Exciting  color  and  stimulating  wall 
decorations  which  incorp>orate  signing 
will  be  more  widely  used  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  “Chain  stores  and  variety 
stores  are  leaning  heavily  on  these  de¬ 
vices,”  said  Mr.  Copeland,  “so  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  necessary  for  the 
department  store  to  keep  ahead  of 
them  with  new  ideas.” 

Surveys  and  Shows 

Study  of  Dealer  Aids.  With  NRDGA 
cooperation,  Talon,  Inc.  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  survey  among  194  department 
store  executives  to  learn  what  kind  of 
help  they  most  value  from  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  unanimous  retail  answer 
was:  factual  information  about  the 
merchandise,  and  help  in  communi¬ 
cating  these  facts  to  salespeople  and 
to  customers. 

The  findings  were  presented  to  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  by  E.  J. 
Leavitt,  retail  promotion  manager  of 
Talon.  High  on  the  retailers’  list  of 
wanted  helps,  said  Mr.  Leavitt,  are 
fact  tags:  woven  labels  that  include 
fiber  content  and  care  instructions: 
fact  sheets  that  give  complete  descrip¬ 
tions,  specific  consumer  benefits,  fash¬ 
ion  points  and  background  informa¬ 
tion;  specific  copy  information  for 
signs  and  ads;  and  sales  training  book¬ 
lets  with  more  pictures  than  words. 

Stores  also  approve  of  visits  from 
manufacturers’  representatives  to  talk 
to  salespeople;  asking,  however,  that 
the  appointment  be  cleared  well  ahead 


of  time;  that  the  store  be  given  an 
advance  outline  of  what  the  represent¬ 
ative  plans  to  say,  and  that  time  limits 
be  strictly  observed. 

On  the  principle  that  salesmanship 
is  a  matter  of  “selling,  not  telling,” 
Talon  presented  the  survey  findings  in 
the  form  of  a  two-act  show,  with  Mr. 
Leavitt’s  ref)ort  serving  as  commen¬ 
tary.  Act  I  dramatized  the  theme  of 
the  “lost  sale,”  and  how  it  could  be 
saved  if  the  salespeople  knew  the  sell¬ 
ing  facts  and  how  to  present  them. 
Act  II  dramatized  specific  retail  sales 
promotion  problems  and  the  help  the 
manufacturer  can  give  in  solving 
them,  .\mong  the  suggestions: 

(1)  Sign  copy  supplied  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  be  used  to  extend  the 
selling  season  of  a  “seasonal”  item.  (2) 
Manufacturers  can  tell  the  store  how 
other  stores  have  successfully  put  the 
selling  points  of  their  merchandise  in 
visual  form.  (3)  Using  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  “idea”  approach  in  direct  mail  can 
increase  turnover  on  a  staple  item. 

Holiday  Mood.  Ideas  for  storewide 
and  departmental  fashion  promotions 
featuring  minimum-care  fabrics  were 
presented  by  the  DuPont  Company 
and  Holiday  Magazine  in  a  musical 
show  entitled  “Lead  the  Carefree 
Life.” 

Fifty  ensembles  were  shown  in  a 
colorful  line-up  of  leisure  clothes  in 
fabrics  of  nylon,  Orion  and  Dacron. 
Songs  and  dances  were  created  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  show  by  Michael  Brown. 

Packaging  and  Sales.  The  sound-slide 
film,  “Department  Stores  Speak  Up 


for  Packaging,”  was  shown  at  another 
sales  promotion  session.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Folding  Paper  Box  As¬ 
sociation,  based  on  the  survey  it  con¬ 
ducted  among  department  stores  last 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  NRDGA. 

Teen-Age  Spenders.  The  independent 
spending  power  of  teen-agers,  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  exert  on  family  purchas¬ 
ing  and  their  preferences  among  ad¬ 
vertising  media  were  described  in  a 
color  stripfilm  presentation  by  the  Bu- 
rea  of  Advertising,  AN  PA. 

It  was  based  on  a  research  study 
among  4,940  teen-agers  throughout  the 
country.  They  represent  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  a  market  consisting  of  16  mil¬ 
lion  boys  and  girls  between  13  and  19, 
with  an  estimated  spending  jmwer  of 
$9  billion  a  year,  either  earned  or  in 
the  form  of  allowances. 

Some  seven  per  cent  of  the  teen¬ 
agers,  numbering  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion,  are  married.  Teen-age  wives  are 
having  babies  at  the  rate  of  500,000  a 
year.  Of  all  first  children  born,  30 
per  cent  have  teen-age  mothers.  Con¬ 
clusion:  it  is  vital  to  cultivate  the  teen¬ 
age  market  not  only  for  its  influence 
on  present  sales  but  because  these 
youngsters  acquire  adult  status  and 
buying  power  so  early. 

The  ANPA  research  also  inquired 
closely  into  the  teens’  reactions  to 
major  advertising  media.  The  study  in¬ 
dicated  that  at  the  ages  of  13-14,  55  per 
cent  consider  television  the  medium 
they  would  find  it  most  difficult  to  do 
without,  but  at  18-19  this  figure  drops 
to  18  per  cent,  while  interest  in  news- 
pajjers,  magazines  and  radio  increases. 


Holu  to  Plan  and  Budget  Better 


WHEN  advertising  plans  are  to  be 
made,  gluing  the  eye  to  the  slide 
rule  gets  you  nothing  but  impaired 
vision.  A  controller,  a  promotion  man 
and  two  newspaper  representatives  all 
expressed  this  opinion  in  one  form  or 
another  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.  All  agreed  that  the 
distribution  of  advertising  money  by 
departments  should  be  studied  more 
carefully  and  reviewed  more  frequent¬ 
ly;  that  the  advertising  budget  should 
be  controlled  far  more  by  an  individ¬ 


ual  store’s  needs  and  far  less  by  na¬ 
tional  percentage  averages;  and  that 
far-ahead  planning,  combined  with 
day-to-day  flexibility,  produces  the 
most  effective  promotions  for  every 
kind  of  store,  small  or  large. 

Flexibility  in  Planning.  A  controller 
opened  the  discussion— a  controller 
who  fears  that  promotion  budgets  are 
dominated  by  expense  planning  in¬ 
stead  of  sales  planning  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  how  the  money  is  used  is 
far  more  important  than  how  much  is 
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spent.  A.  H.  Kindler,  treasurer  and 
controller  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co. 
of  Youngstown,  said: 

“If  advertising  is  a  selling  tool,  then 
let’s  get  a  little  more  flexibility  into 
our  thinking  and  doing.  .  .  .  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1949,  when  department  store 
sales  were  off  five  per  cent  from  1948, 
the  advertising  cost  percentage  was  sta¬ 
tionary,  although  everything  else  in 
the  expense  budget  went  up.  ...  In 
1950,  sales  jumped  6.4  per  cent,  but 
advertising  still  stayed  at  2.65  per  cent. 
There  are  other  examples  like  this  over 
the  years.  ...  It  does  appear  from  the 
record  that  if  publicity  has  a  ‘pump¬ 
ing’  value,  it  has  not  always  been  used 
in  that  potential.” 

Recently,  Mr.  Kindler  thought, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  level  out 
departmental  distribution  of  the  bud¬ 
get  to  a  “degree  of  sameness  that  does 
not  reflect  differing  departmental 
characteristics.” 

Considering  the  trend  of  newspaper 
linage  costs  over  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Kindler  recognized  “a  fearful  en¬ 
croachment  on  our  profits  from  that 
direction.”  But  it  cannot  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  slide-rule  formulas,  he  said; 
these  can  lead  to  “ruinous  inflexi¬ 
bility.” 

Results,  Not  Formulas.  Pointing  out 
that  the  misuse  of  advertising  accounts 
for  many  high  costs,  Mr.  Kindler  men¬ 
tioned  some  factors  he  would  examine 
in  determining  how  and  how  much 
’money  to  spend  for  advertising: 

1.  Recognize  that  publicity  costs 
must  vary  somewhat  by  type  of  store. 

2.  Take  a  look  at  competition, 
actual  and  potential.  A  low  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  can  be  too  low  unless  “you  are 
very,  very  sure  you  are  selling  all  the 
merchandise  that  can  be  sold.” 

3.  Don’t  fail  to  “re-group  forces 
after  mission  has  been  accomplished.” 
He  told  how  a  group  of  stores,  logically 
and  correctly,  poured  additional 
money  into  Sunday  advertising  when 
they  began  Monday  night  openings; 
how  some  of  them  then  continued  to 
do  so  indefinitely,  apparently  out  of 
sheer  habit,  although  “the  Sunday 
sluggers  were  doing  no  better  than  the 
rest.” 

4.  Be  on  guard  against  making  pets 
of  some  departments  and  stepchildren 
of  -others.  It  happens,  for  irrelevant 


and  irrational  reasons. 

5.  As  a  further  assurance  of  sensible 
departmental  distribution  of  the  bud¬ 
get,  measure  competitive  space  by  de¬ 
partments— daily.  This  is  not  necessari¬ 
ly  to  imitate  competitors,  but  to  be 
aware  of  what’s  going  on. 

6.  Don’t  take  money  from  strong 
departments,  but  include  money  in 
the  plan  for  departments  that  are  be¬ 
ing  rehabilitated.  “Spending  on  these 
problem  departments  is,  however,  the 
last  step.  The  problem  department 
gets  that  way  for  certain  reasons,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  money  to 
advertise  those  reasons  but  rather  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  corrections.  The  probable  correc¬ 
tion  will  be  the  revamping  of  basic 
stocks.” 

7.  Don’t  let  the  plan  be  over-influ¬ 
enced  by  co-operative  advertising;  be 
sure  it’s  what  the  customer  wants,  not 
what  the  resource  wants. 

8.  Don’t  neglect  follow-through 
and  adjustments  of  the  plan. 

9.  Watch  balance  of  media  within 
the  budget:  “Advertising  people,  like 
controllers,  have  their  weaknesses. 
Sometimes  they  lean  in  one  direction 
and  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
publicity  effort  as  a  whole.” 


Promotions  That  Pay.  “Most  stores  can 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  money  by  at 
least  15  per  cent,”  said  Murray  B.  Rae, 
vice  president  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co. 
And,  by  and  large,  he  continued,  they 
all  know  how  to  do  it,  but  they  just 
don’t. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  com- 


,  Calendar  Correction 

j 

^  Festivals  and  Fasts'' 
d  Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  Here 


Through  an  error,  some  1958 
dates  were  given  instead  of  1957 
dates  under  the  heading,  "Jewish 
in  the  1 957 


are  the  correct  1957  dates  for  the 


p  following  holidays  and  fasts: 


i 

^  Fast  of  Esther 
^  Purim 

p  Passover  (1st  day) 
0  Passover  (8th  day) 


I 


I 


March  16 
March  17 
April  16 
April  23 

Feast  of  Weeks  (Shabuoth)  June  5 
Fast  of  Tamuz  July  16 

Fast  of  Ah  (Tisha  B'Av)  Aug.  6 


mon  failure  to  run  repeat  ads  on  fast¬ 
selling  items.  A  recent  Parrish  survey 
showed  that  in  October,  Novembet  : 
and  December,  almost  15  per  cent  of  | 
stores’  fastest  selling  items  were  never 
advertised  at  all. 

\ 

The  Sales  Plan.  Effective  sales  promo-  1 
tion  must  start  with  the  buyer,  Mr.  | 
Rae  said;  “star  buyers  have  to  be  star 
promoters,”  and  star  promoters  planj|i 
their  sales  quotas  this  way:  i 

They  review  last  year’s  sales  and  i 
promotion  expenditures  and  set  their  i 
sights  to  take  full  advantage  of  “to-  : 
day’s  wonderful  chance  to  sell  more.” 
They  set  aside  10  per  cent  of  budget 
as  a  reserve  for  special  purchases 
or  repeat  purchases  that  cannot  be 
planned  for.  They  check  storewide 
promotion  plans  for  the  month  to  see 
where  they  can  tie  in  profitably.  They 
study  resources’  promotional  plans 
and  go  along  whole-heartedly  with  the 
sound  ones.  They  review  specific 
classifications,  price  lines  and  items 
that  contributed  importantly  to  the 
month’s  volume  last  year.  They  ana¬ 
lyze  competitors’  promotion  programs 
for  the  month  in  the  preceding  year 
and  for  recent  months. 

They  set  sales  goals  by  items  because 
“specific  sales  planning  produces  spe¬ 
cific  sales  results.” 

Merchandise  Plus  Ideas.  Each  month’s 
promotion,  Mr.  Rae  continued,  is  then 
planned  to  include  three  kinds  of 
items:  top-value  items  that  do  a  big 
proportion  of  the  month’s  business  in 
a  few  days;  fast-selling  items  that  pro¬ 
duce  steady,  month-long  traffic  and 
sales;  and  new  items  that  add  volume 
and  prestige  and  become  a  main 
source  of  future  fast-selling  items. 

To  put  selling  power  back  of  these 
carefully  planned  and  balanced  items, 
Mr.  Rae  emphasized  the  value  of 
working  closely  with  resources  in  plan¬ 
ning  promotions;  using  their  material; 
tying  in  with  their  national  advertis¬ 
ing;  seeking  their  cooperation  for  the 
creation  of  distinctive  items.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  that  buyers  take  roughs  of 
their  advertising  layouts  along  on  mar¬ 
ket  trips  as  a  help  in  their  search  for 
specific  items  for  specific  promotions. 

Follow-Through.  Finally,  said  Mr. 
Rae,  no  promotion  plan  is  wrapped 
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STORES 


Planners  and  Budgeters: 

Murray  Rae,  Walden  P.  Hobbs, 

Robert  V’an  Slanibrouck,  H.  H. 

MatLean  and  A.  H.  Kindler. 

up  until  these  points  have  been 
checked: 

Advertising,  window  display,  inter¬ 
ior  display  and  selling  signs  have  been 
arranged  for.  Delivery  time  is  certain: 
fast  re-order  arrangements  have  been 
made.  Displays  of  companion  items 
are  planned  close  up  to  the  advertised 
merchandise.  Salespeople  and  tele¬ 
phone  order  takers  are  instructed: 
arrangements  are  fixed  for  handling 
mail  orders. 

What's  Low?  What's  High?  Some 
stores  make  money  with  low  advertis¬ 
ing  percentage-to-sales  costs;  some 
make  money  with  high  costs;  some 
lose  money  with  low  costs  and  some 
lose  money  with  high  costs.  Everybody 
knows  this,  said  H.  H.  MacLean, 
assistant  to  the  advertising  director  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  yet: 

“Most  stores  plan  their  advertising 
expenditures  based  on  some  fixed  per¬ 
centage  that  they  consider  ideal  for 
their  type  of  operation,  usually  after 
studying  the  averages  of  other  stores, 
and  forgetting  that  these  are  averages 
of  a  wide  variety  from  low  to  high. 
The  ideal  advertising  budget  would  be 
arrived  at  by  first  deciding  on  the  job 
your  store’s  advertising  is  required  to 
do  and  then  finding  out  what  it  costs 
in  dollars  to  get  that  job  done.  There 
can  be  more  waste  in  a  two  per  cent 
advertising  appropriation  than  in  a 
five  per  cent  one  if  the  budget  isn’t 
planned  in  the  first  place  to  do  a  job 
for  the  store.” 

In  Mr,  MacLean’s  observation,  poor 
planning  generally  is  the  result  of  pro¬ 
crastination  by  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers.  He  urged  a  six  months 
promotion  plan  as  the  ideal: 

“Stores  that  believe  in  advance  plan¬ 
ning  do  so  in  six  months  periods. 
Late  in  the  fall  they  review  the  first 


six  months  and  in  the  spring  they  do 
likewise  for  .August  through  Febru¬ 
ary.  . . .  Sales  and  objectives  are  arrived 
at  by  divisions  and  then  by  depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Sixty  days  ahead  of  each 
month,  a  more  intensive  planning 
meeting  takes  place  and  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  .80  days  the  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  has  enough  information  and 
management  backing  to  sit  down  per¬ 
sonally  with  every  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  and  buyer  to  build  a  full  month’s 
schedule  30  days  in  advance  (subject 
to  changes  and  adjustments).  It  is 
used  as  a  guide  by  the  controller,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  warehouse  manager, 
receiving  and  marking  room,  phone 
and  mail  order  divisions,  etc.  It  is  a 
road  map  for  every  member  of  the 
advertising  staff.” 

Help  from  Newspapers.  It  is  hard  to 
understand,  said  Mr.  MacLean,  why 
stores  don’t  take  more  advantage  of 
the  help  they  can  get  from  newspapers 
in  this  kind  of  planning.  “You  will 
find,”  he  said,  “that  your  local  news¬ 
paper  has  facts  and  figures  on  adver¬ 
tising,  timing,  buying  habits  of  the 
community,  consumer  incomes  and 
ads  from  other  cities,  and  in  manv 
cases  is  in  a  position  to  make  special 
studies  helpful  to  your  business.” 

Describing  how  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  works 
to  develop  means  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising, 
he  mentioned  the  manual  on  ad  pro¬ 
duction  which  is  being  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Division:  and  the  NAE.Vs 
efforts  to  establish  parallel  breakdowns 
of  advertising  figures  among  Media 
Records,  Federal  Reserve  reports,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 


ANPA  Services.  The  T>ure  ti  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  was  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Robert  Van  Slambrouck,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau,  described  its  publication  pro¬ 
gram:  the  weekly  Retail  Memo,  a 
monthly  case  history  series  on  out¬ 
standing  promotions,  seasonal  promo¬ 
tion  bulletins  and  the  Annual  Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities.  All 
are  available  to  retailers  through  their 
local  newspapers.  The  Bureau  also 
published  two  books  last  year:  “How 
to  Budget  Advertising  for  Bigger  Vol¬ 
ume,  More  Profits,”  and  “How  to 
Check  Your  Ads  for  More  Sell.” 

“These  Bureau  services,”  said  Mr. 
Van  .Slambrouck,  “help  retailers 
searchlight  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
month  by  month,  department  by  de¬ 
partment.  The  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  who  brings  them  to  your  attention 
is  handing  you  a  spotlight,  making 
your  advertising  dollar  work  harder 
than  ever  for  you.” 

He  offered  two  sjjecific  recommen¬ 
dations  on  planning  and  budgeting: 

1.  “Review  your  advertising  as  it 
is  used  department  by  department. 
In  a  study  we  made  of  the  advertising 
of  250  stores,  we  found  that  over  50 
per  cent  of  them  were  completely 
neglecting  in  their  advertising  half  of 
their  departments.  You’ll  know  best 
what  constitutes  the  right  depart¬ 
mental  representation  for  your  store. 
But  see  if  you’re  getting  it.” 

2.  “Check  the  linage  performance 
of  your  principal  competitors.  Which 
ones  have  increased  their  advertising 
bid  for  business  in  recent  years  and 
by  how  much?  Getting  a  picture  of 
their  total  advertising  performance 
(an  be  tremendously  revealing.” 
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STORE  MANAGEMENT 


^  Accident  prevention  and  health  protection 
^  Measuring  and  improving  production 
^  Experiments  in  cost  reduction 


Safety  Programs  Proue  Their  Value 


SAFETY  programs  have  two  appeals 
to  management:  the  humanitarian 
and  the  money  aspects.  Although  the 
head  of  a  business  may  feel  deeply  the 
sufferings  of  a  person  injured  under 
his  roof,  he  usually  gets  into  action 
more  quickly  if  he  sees  a  dollar-and- 
cents  reason  for  spending  time  and 
money  to  prevent  accidents.  Thus  the 
speakers  at  the  Store  Management 
Group’s  session  on  safety  geared  their 
talks  to  the  theme  of  “Safety  is  Good 
Business.”  John  K.  Menzies,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  E.  W.  Edwards  Sc  Son,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  w'as  chairman. 

Showing  how  safety  consciousness 
pays  off,  Donald  D.  Rae,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Laverack  Sc  Haines, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  cited  figures  compiled 
by  the  National  Safety  Council.  The 
cost  of  accidents  in  w’hich  deaths  and 
injuries  occurred,  together  with  non¬ 
injury  motor  vehicle,  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  and  fires,  topped  $10  billion  in 
1955.  “VVe  are  talking  about  big  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Mr.  Rae.  “Relatively  few 
industrial  oj>erations  today  have  an 
operating  capital  of  $10  billion.” 

Hidden  Costs.  For  each  of  these  many 
dollars  of  direct  costs,  there  are  about 
four  additional  dollars  of  hidden 
costs:  lost  time  due  to  the  excitement 
and  confusion  caused  by  the  accident: 
damage  to  equipment:  replacement 
and  training  expense  for  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  to  take  over  for  the  injured 
one:  time  involved  in  investigating 
and  reporting  accidents  and  appearing 
at  hearings. 

To  show  how  accidents  affect  costs, 
Mr.  Rae  explained  experience-rated 
compensation  premiums  and  showed 
a  typical  rating  sheet.  In  New  York 
State,  all  operations  which  develop  an 


average  annual  premium  of  $1,500  are 
experience  rated  by  balancing  the 
losses  of  a  three-year  period  against 
the  payrolls  for  the  corresponding  per¬ 
iod.  The  rating  factors  apply,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  whatever  the  company  that 
insures  the  store. 

After  citing  typical  store  accidents— 
bumping  an  ankle  on  a  clothing  rack: 
opening  and  falling  into  an  elevator 
shaft  when  the  car  was  not  at  the  floor: 
falling  on  stairs,  etc.— Mr.  Rae  pointed 
out  that  medical  treatment  in  such 
cases  often  runs  into  thousands  as  a 
"fiesult  of  minor  unsafe  conditions 
which  can  easily  be  eliminated. 

“If  costs  are  to  be  reduced,”  said  Mr. 
Rae,  “it  is  imperative  that  an  effective 
accident  prevention  and  safety  pro¬ 
gram  be  carried  on.”  Management’s 
concern  for  employee  safety  pays  other 
dividends,  too,  he  added,  for  morale 
improves,  and  with  it,  production  and 
profits. 

Store  Savings.  To  illustrate  typical 
accident  hazards  and  preventive  meas¬ 
ures,  Paul  M.  Colson,  of  Liberty 
Mutual,  substituted  for  Harvey  Siegel, 
safety  supervisor  of  Macy’s,  New’  York, 
in  the  latter’s  illness. 

Mr.  Colson  cited  some  of  the  savings 
in  New  York  City  stores  as  a  result  of 
good  safety  programs:  refunds  on  pre¬ 
miums  of  $18,000  one  year  and  $32,000 
the  next,  in  one  case:  a  25  per  cent 
decrease  in  man-hours  lost,  in  another. 

A  safety  program,  Mr.  Colson  insist¬ 
ed,  must  be  an  accident  prevention 
program,  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
hazards.  It  begins  with  fact  finding, 
to  determine  the  prime  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents,  their  location,  etc.,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  priority  in  accident  prevention- 
in  short,  to  know  where  to  start.  Then 


! 


there  must  be  a  course  of  action 
planned  to  prevent  unsafe  practices 
and  to  make  everyone  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  know  what  the  hazards  are  and 
w'hat  to  do  about  them. 

Costliest  Accidents.  In  department 
stores,  the  costliest  types  of  accidents 
among  employees  (not  necessarily  the 
most  frequent)  involve  strains— the 
wrong  person  assigned  to  a  job  involv¬ 
ing  lifting:  lifting  in  a  layout  involv¬ 
ing  unnatural  techniques:  and  strains 
that  worsen  for  lack  of  early  medical 
attention. 

Next  on  the  employee  trouble  list 
are  falls— due  to  hurry,  to  poor  house¬ 
keeping,  to  using  substitutes  for  lad¬ 
ders.  Management  can  keep  the  cost 
down  by  employee  education,  by  pro¬ 
viding  ladders  where  they  are  needed, 
and  by  instituting  a  good  medical  pro¬ 
gram.  Most  falls  seem  to  involve  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  people,  and  here 
the  medical  staff  can  help. 

Elevators  are  involved  in  not  many, 
but  in  extremely  costly,  and  sometimes 
fatal,  accidents.  To  minimize  these, 
.Mr.  Colson  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  electro-mechanical  interlocks 
and  also  strictly  limiting  the  operation 
of  elevators  to  those  persons  author¬ 
ized  to  handle  them.  He  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  withdrawing  any  extra  ele¬ 
vator  keys  that  would  make  possible 
unauthorized  operation,  especially  at 
night. 

Prime  booby  trap  in  the  department 
store,  of  course,  is  the  open  stock  draw¬ 
er.  He  cited  one  case  of  injury  caused 
by  tripping  over  an  open  drawer  that 
has  cost  $18,000— so  far.  A  bump  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  person  w’ith  varicose  veins 
may  have  severe  and  costly  conse¬ 
quences.  The  answer  here  is  constant 
education  of  the  staff  about  this  par¬ 
ticular  hazard. 


Brisco  Heads  Group 


THE  Sfore  Management  Group 
’  elected  Norris  B.  Brisco,  general 
operative  superintendent  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  to 
be  chairman  for  the  next  year.  The 
outgoing  chairman  is  Raymond  M. 
Munsch,  vice  president  and  operat¬ 
ing  manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Inc.,  Richmond. 

The  Group  also  elected  these  new 
members  to  its  board  of  directors: 
Charles  A.  Cronheim,  vice  president 
and  manager  of  operations,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark;  John  R.  Cros¬ 
by,  division  operations  manager, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
William  Gold  II,  president.  Gold  & 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Thomas  Mayers, 
general  store  manager.  Blooming- 
dale's,  Stamford,  Conn.;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Randolph,  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit. 


Public  Liability.  Another  phase  of  ac¬ 
cident  cost  that  Mr.  Colson  explained 
is  public  liability— usually  not  due  to 
the  store’s  negligence,  but  resulting  in 
suits  nevertheless  due  to  a  growing 
consciousness  of  public  liability  on  the 
part  of  customers  and  “increasing  skill 
of  negligence  attorneys.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Colson’s  suggestions: 
Keep  revolving  doors  down  to  12  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute;  make  sure  every¬ 
one  working  near  an  escalator  knows 
how  to  switch  it  off;  inspect  equipment 
frequently,  record  the  results,  and 
have  the  record  to  show  there  has  been 
no  negligence;  make  stairways  meet 
every  city  code  and  be  sure  handrails 
are  not  too  large  for  women  to  grasp: 
avoid  overloading  stock  trucks;  place 
evergreens  or  anything  else  equally 


conspicuous  in  front  of  large  areas  of 
glass  that  can  be  mistaken  for  doors; 
fasten  charge-plate  machines  down  or 
keep  them  well  away  from  the  outer 
edge  of  counters. 

Loss  Control.  Also  suggested  by  Mr. 
Colson:  in  addition  to  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  there  is  loss  control,  or  keep¬ 
ing  costs  to  a  minimum  when  an  acci¬ 
dent  does  occur.  Among  employees, 
building  confidence  in  the  store  doctor 
means  that  he  will  direct  the  handling 
of  the  case,  avoiding  unnecessary  treat¬ 
ments  or  consultations  with  specialists. 
In  the  case  of  customers,  prompt,  wit¬ 
nessed  reports  are  important;  so  are 
inspec  tion  logs  that  prove  the  store  has 
not  been  negligent. 

The  case  for  the  trained  safety  engi¬ 
neer  was  presented  by  Alexander  N. 
Chapman,  safety  supervisor  for  Pratt 
&  Whitney  aircraft.  While  paying 
homage  to  the  “part  time”  safety  di¬ 
rectors  who  take  on  this  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  duties,  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  stressed  the  importance  to  a  store 
of  having  a  trained  expert  at  work  on 
loss  prevention  and  control.  Organiza¬ 
tions  that  cannot  make  use  of  a  full 
time  expert  have,  of  course,  their  in¬ 
surance  carriers  to  call  upon  for  help. 

Job  for  Expert.  The  trained  expert 
controls  the  work  environment  to 
minimize  accidents,  checking  on  such 
matters  as  ventilation,  materials  hand¬ 
ling,  machinery  guards,  exits,  walking 
surfaces,  lighting.  He  cooperates  with 
the  medical  staff  in  placing  people  on 
jobs  within  the  scope  of  their  func¬ 
tional  capacities.  To  do  this,  he  needs 
to  understand  the  demands  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  in  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
possible  limitations  on  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  function. 

In  the  event  of  accidents,  whether 
employees  or  customers  are  involved, 
an  expert’s  investigation  gets  all  the 
facts— for  control  of  costs,  and  for  pre¬ 


vention  of  recurrence.  He  has  the  nec¬ 
essary  background  for  control  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  fleet  operation,  and  in 
watching  over  pro<luct  liability  as  well 
as  accident  prevention  in  cafeterias 
and  restaurants. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  suggestions  for  a 
safety  program  that  w'ill  lower  the  ac¬ 
cident  rate  include:  sustained  mar- 
agement  support;  adequate  medical 
program;  loss  prevention  organiza¬ 
tion;  active  participation  of  supervis¬ 
ors  by  example  as  well  as  precept; 
effective  employee  education;  regular 
inspections;  prompt  investigation  of 
all  accidents.  The  results  he  promised 
include*:  lower-insurance  costs;  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  hidden  costs  that  cannot  be 
insured  against;  public  safety;  lower 
fleet  insurance;  better  employee  mo¬ 
rale;  good  public  relations— and  peace 
of  mind  for  management. 

Employee  Education.  Concluding  the 
safety  presentation  was  a  slide  film 
prepared  by  the  employees  of  Brown, 
Thomson  &:  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
introduced  by  .\llan  C.  Smith,  siqier- 
intendent  of  the  store.  Mr.  Smith  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  film  was  entirely  the 
work  of  employees,  who  contributed 
their  time,  and  was  done  with  the 
technical  advice  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany’s  engineer,  whose  time  also  was 
contributed.  Store  costs  were  well  un¬ 
der  $100,  since  they  covered  only  the 
film  and  the  sound  recording. 

The  film,  which  stressed  the  hazaixls 
of  careless  lifting  and  climbing,  jx>or 
housekeeping,  open  stock  and  file 
drawers,  and  similar  booby  traps,  was 
part  of  the  store’s  four-year  safety  pro¬ 
gram.  Motivated  by  the  high  cost  of 
its  compensation  insurance,  the  store 
started  a  drive  to  reduce  employee  ac¬ 
cidents  four  years  ago.  Not  only  did 
it  achieve  that,  but  it  so  imbued  its 
people  with  safety  consciousness  that 
its  public  liability  costs  dropped  mark¬ 
edly,  too. 


Measuring  and  Increasing  Productwitg 


HOW  to  establish  production  stand¬ 
ards  and  how  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  per  employee  were  the  themes  of 
a  Store  Management  Group  session,  at 
which  three  specific  operations  were 
examined:  package  delivery;  wrapping 
and  packing;  and  sales  and  clerical 


work.  William  F.  Randolph,  general 
superintendent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Techniques  Reviewed.  In  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  techniques  available  for 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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AS  WELL  AS  IN  YOUR  CUSTOMERS’  HOMES 

Consumers  know  the  style  leadership  of  TIE-TIE  gift  wrappings  and 
appreciate  its  distinctive  designs  for  enhancing  any  wrapped  gift. 
Retailers  too  can  now  rely  on  TIE-TIE’s  prestige  building  qualities 
for  gifts  "wrapped-in-beauty”  with  lovely  TIE-TIE  paper  designs, 
curling  cotton  Ribbonette®  and  lustrous  rayon  Satintone*—  the  orig¬ 
inal  versatile  gift  tie  that: 

•  Sticks  to  itself  when  moistened 

•  Is  the  some  on  both  sides 

•  Strips  into  desired  widths 

•  Curls  easily 

Store  personnel  can  wrap  more  packages  in  less 
time  because  beautiful  bows  are  so  simple  to 
make  with  Tie-Tie  bow  machines. 


The  Satintone  Bow  Machine  makes 
perfect  Pompoms  every  time!  Only  $34.50 
with  purchase  of  48  bolts  of  ViT  and/or 
%  and/or  VA"  Satintone.  Second  bolt 
attachment  $3.50  for  multi-colored  bows. 


Beau-Mor  *  Multi- Bow  Maker 

more  than  twelve  varieties  of  fancy  bows! 
Designed  exclusively  for  and  rayon 
Satintone  and  %"  curling  cotton  Ribbon¬ 
ette.  Only  $19.50. 


*Trade  Mark  Pat.  Applied  For 


Chicago  Printed  String  Co. 

2300  Logan  Bhrd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

Gentlemen:  At  no  extra  cost  or  obligation  to  me, 
please  send  me  additional  information  (indicate  choice)  on: 

_ Beau-Mor  Multi  Bow  Maker  _ Satintone  Bow  Machine 

_ Samples,  information  for  store  gift  wrapping  program. 

_ Have  your  Representative  visit  us. 

Store _ 

Buyer’s  Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


_Zone_ 


.Stote_ 
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Management  Workshops 


c  \ 


THE  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups  will  hold  their  third 
joint  Workshop  Conference  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  June  16th  to  20th. 
The  case  method  approach  will  be  used 
again,  with  greater  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  discussion  of  broad  prob¬ 
lems.  Two  or  three  cases  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  analyzed  in  each  of  four 
"management  areas"  and  four  "per¬ 
sonnel  areas." 

Management  conferences  will  cover 
these  topics: 

Customer  Services:  Which  are  essen¬ 
tial?  Which  must  be  provided  free? 
How  is  their  importance  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  evaluated?  How  will  serv¬ 
ice  curtailment  affect  merchandising, 
control,  promotion  and  operating 
activities? 

Operating  Productivity;  How  are 


{Contintted  jrom  pas!;e  37) 
measuring  production  and  arriving  at 
standards,  C.  E.  McDonald,  in  charge 
of  store  operations  at  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation,  detailed  the 
procedures  involved  in  both  time 
study  and  work  sampling.  He  empha¬ 
sized  that  stopwatch  time  study  de¬ 
mands  specially  trained  personnel  and 
elaborate  preparation.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  required,  he  observed,  is  not  al- 
w'ays  a  disadvantage:  sometimes  the 
necessity  of  setting  up  a  job  properly 
for  time  study  requires  method  revis¬ 
ions  which  of  themselves  produce 
economies. 

However,  he  recommended  work 
sampling  for  retail  use.  He  has  found 
it  as  accurate  as  time  study  and  quick¬ 
er;  it  does  not  demand  as  much  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  and  it  eliminates 
the  stopwatch.  Since  it  is  based  on 
random  samplings,  it  can  be  tailored 
to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required;  the 
more  samplings,  the  less  error. 

Package  Delivery.  An  operation  study 
of  package  deliveries  at  Rich’s  Atlan¬ 
ta,  took  18  months  and  cost  S2.5.000. 
It  produced  production  standards  and 
an  incentive  system  which  returned 
this  cost  within  a  year,  plus  a  consid¬ 
erable  improvement  in  customer  sert- 
ice.  M.  Andre  Garr,  receiving  and 


standards  determined,  explained  and 
applied?  What  are  the  techniques  for 
expediting  the  handling  and  process¬ 
ing  of  merchandise? 

Money  Management;  Basic  prin¬ 
ciples  to  guide  productive  investment 
in  modernization. 

Planning  and  Goals:  How  to  estab¬ 
lish  long  and  short  range  objectives 
and  stay  on  course  until  they're 
achieved— in  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  store. 

Delegates  will  live  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  campus  for  the  five  days  of 
the  conferences.  Attendance  at  each 
Workshop  will  be  divided  into  small 
groups  of  15  to  25.  Case  material  will 
be  furnished  to  delegates  three  weeks 
in  advance.  For  details  and  reserva¬ 
tions  write  to  the  Store  Management 
Group,  NRDGA. 


marking  manager  of  Rich’s,  described 
each  step  of  the  study  with  the  aid  of 
slides. 

The  initial  survey  of  the  operation 
^  showed  a  need  for  method  improve¬ 
ment  before  the  time  study  w’as  begun, 
he  reported.  Routed  packages  came 
off  a  conveyor  into  route  bins  and 
these  were  stacked  on  the  floor. 
The  driver  took  the  packages  and 
loaded  the  truck,  sorting  the  packages 
as  they  came,  according  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  route.  This  system  was 
improved  by  installing  portable  shelves 
in  the  bins.  Now  the  drivers  sort  on 
the  shelves;  then  the  shelves  them¬ 
selves  are  taken  into  the  truck,  which 
has  brackets  to  hold  them.  Time  is 
saved,  and  careless  stacking  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  work  measurement  procedure 
involved  breaking  the  driver’s  job 
down  into  eight  separate  elements  and 
arriving  at  a  standard  time  for  each 
element.  These  studies  and  calcula¬ 
tions  eventually  produced  a  standard 
time  for  a  given  number  of  packages 
on  each  of  the  42  driver  routes. 

Then  the  incentive  system  was  estab¬ 
lished.  All  time  under  standard  time 
for  a  load  is  calculated  as  bonus  time, 
and  paid  for  at  the  regular  hourly 
rate.  Before  the  operation  study,  said 
Mr.  Garr,  their  check  showed  75  per 


cent  efficiency,  but  now  it  is  runnin^^ 
at  110  to  115  per  cent. 

Wrapping  and  Packing.  When  pro¬ 
duction  standards  were  first  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  wrajjping  and  packing 
operation  at  Sears,  Roebuck’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  mail  order  plant,  they  were  so 
much  higher  than  past  performances 
that  some  doubt  arose  as  to  their 
validity. 

“For  this  reason,’’  said  T.  Friedricks, 
operating  superintendent  at  Sears  in 
Philadelphia,  “we  adopted  the  policy 
that  no  production  standard  would  be 
installed  until  at  least  one  person  in 
that  activity  was  producing  at  an  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  85  per  cent  or  better.’’ 

In  one  section,  efficiency  was  rated 
at  only  39  per  cent,  and  many  of  the 
packers  required  an  eight  hour  day  to 
accomplish  the  production  standard 
for  a  single  hour.  In  this  case,  several 
new'  employees  were  brought  in  and 
with  concentrated  training,  demon 
strated  that  they  could  quickly  surpass 
the  85  per  cent  requirement.  The 
wage  incentive  was  then  installed,  and 
within  one  w'eek  the  entire  group  in 
creased  its  effectiveness  to  65  per  cent, 
the  better  producers  immediately  earn 
ing  a  bonus.  (Bonuses  begin  at  85  per 
cent  of  standard.)  The  productivity 
of  the  entire  group  improved  there 
after  until  everyone  was  earning  a 
bonus. 

The  incentive  plan  is  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature  of  the  wrapping  and 
packing  operation,  adding  consider 
ably  to  employees’  earnings  and  pro¬ 
ducing  savings  for  the  company.  It  is 
based  on  both  speed  and  quality.  Mr. 
Friedricks  gave  this  example  of  how 
the  quality  factor  affects  earnings: 

“A  packer  at  90  per  cent  efficiency 
and  with  average  quality  would  earn 
a  bonus  of  6.2  cents  per  hour.  If  the 
same  packer  had  perfect  quality,  her 
bonus  would  be  18.6  cents  per  hour 
without  producing  one  more  unit  of 
work. 

“This  feature,”  he  continued,  “is 
particularly  important,  since  one  of 
the  errors  chargeable  against  bonus  is 
excessive  use  of  packaging  material, 
which  alone  constitutes  an  expendit 
ure  of  over  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  each  year.  Oddly  enough,  we 
have  had  the  happy  experience  of 
noticing  improvement  in  quality  along 
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For  fast,  accurate  and  economical 
Ready-to-Wear  Marking  .  .  . 


pENNISON  DIA 
OFFERS  THE  OUTSTANDING  METHOD 
OF  SETTING  AND  CHANGING  COPYI 


These  features  give  you  increased 
productivity: 

1 .  Merchandise  code  and  price  are  set  by  simple 
turns  of  the  dial  knob. 

2.  No  type  chase,  no  type  to  set,  no  need  to 
proofread  tags. 

3.  Because  there  is  no  type  to  handle  and  no  pad 
to  ink,  operators’  hands  remain  clean,  can’t  soil 
tickets  or  merchandise. 

4.  Wide  range  of  tag  sizes  and  styles. 

5.  Flexibility  of  Dennison  system  means  it  fits 
your  needs  for  repricing,  for  handling  returns  and 
for  unit  stock  control. 


No  initial  investment  either!  The 

Dial-Set  is  rented,  and  requires  no 
capital  investment.  The  low  monthly 
rental  —  usually  charged  to  current 
operating  expense  —  includes  service 
as  defined  in  the  standard  rental 
agreement.  When  you  install  a 
Dennison  Dial-Set,  your  savings 
begin  at  once! 

For  full  information 
mite: 


^AVAILABLE  IN  TWO  MODELS 


MODEL  B  DIAL-SET 

for  highest  efficiency  in 
‘‘color  for  size"  systems. 


MODEL  C  DIAL-SET 

for  continuous  strip  togs  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Monufocturing  Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 


PRINT-PUNCH,  DIAL-SET  AND  PINNING  MACHINES  •  PRICE  REMARKERS  •  TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 
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Hundreds  of  ex|>ense  reduction  experiences  were  submitted  by  stores  and  studied  by  this  panel  of  management 
experts,  who  reported  on  them  at  the  Store  Management  Group  session.  Left  to  right:  Thomas  P.  Liston;  J.  B. 
Shier;  Randall  Buckingham;  Raymond  M.  Munsch;  James  M.  Gassaway;  John  W.  Donaldson,  and  Paul  Mahoney. 


with  improvement  in  production,  as 
our  highest  producers  normally  have 
the  best  quality  jjerformance.” 

Maintaining  Standards.  The  produc¬ 
tion  standards,  Mr.  Friedricks  relat¬ 
ed,  w’ere  developed  by  time  studies. 
In  this  operation,  many  elements  are 
so  variable  that  a  monthly  check  is  re¬ 
quired  to  see  if  the  production  stand¬ 
ard  requires  adjustment.  He  showed 
how  a  change  in  the  proportion  of 
different  type  packs  to  the  total  work 
load  could  radically  change  the 
packages-per-hour  standard  from  one- 
month  to  the  next.  Such  shifts  occur  ' 
constantly  with  seasonal  changes  and 
with  variations  in  volume  and  in  com¬ 
position  of  volume. 

The  bonus  policy  includes  adjust¬ 
ments  for  situations  where  employees 
are  put  temporarily  on  non-bonus 
activities  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
work  in  their  own  section.  If  20  hours 
or  more  in  a  week  are  on  day  work 
rather  than  bonus  work,  the  employee 
is  paid  at  the  bonus  rate  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
Paid-for  absences  and  vacations  are 
handled  the  same  way,  and  similar 
earnings  protection  has  been  set  up 
for  employees  who  put  in  time  as  in- 
sjjectors  or  instructors. 

“We  are  proud  of  our  wage  incen¬ 
tive  system,”  Mr.  Friedricks  conclud¬ 
ed,  “not  only  because  it  produces  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  company  but  also  because 
of  the  acceptance  it  has  received  by  the 
employees.  We  receive  many  requests 
from  employees  on  non-bonus  activi¬ 
ties  to  have  the  wage  incentive  system 
include  them.  However,  the  cost  of 
time  studies,  standard  development, 
additional  time-keeping  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  standards  is  too  high  for 
the  amount  of  payroll  over  which  it 


would  have  control.  Also,  many  of 
our  activities  are  so  varied,  or  so  many 
activities  are  performed  by  the  same 
individual,  that  too  many  production 
standards  would  be  required.” 

Clerical  Production.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Company  asked  stores 
around  the  country  for  reports  on 
methods  they  have  found  effective  in 
increasing  clerical  production,  and 
Esther  Harlan,  special  representative 
of  the  company,  described  some  of 
these  methods. 

Miller  &  Rhoads  have  found  pro¬ 
duction  improved  since  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  production  unit  accounting. 
The  key  factor  here  is  the  department 
supervisor,  w’ho  now  keeps  production 
records  and  has  regular  conferences  on 
them  with  the  controller.  Production 
results  figure  in  the  supervisor’s  merit 
rating  and  salary  reviews. 

Rike-Kumler  reported  production 
improvement  in  a  workroom  result¬ 
ing  from  a  simple  change  of  seating 
arrangements.  Employees  no  longer 
face  one  another  at  the  tables,  with  a 
considerable  reduction  in  talking  and 
confusion. 

At  Harvey’s,  Nashville,  which  is  on 
a  manual  audit  system,  individual  pro¬ 
duction  is  recorded  daily  according  to 
the  number  of  registers,  number  of 


non-cash  saleschecks  and  number  oi 
salespeople  audited.  Henry  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Montreal,  w'hich  has  a  mechan¬ 
ical  audit,  posts  a  chart  which  shows 
total,  not  individual,  production  of 
the  audit  clericals.  Individual  per 
formance  is  reviewed  privately,  and 
total  performance  at  a  group  meeting. 
“After  one  of  these  reviews,”  said  Miss 
Harlan,  “total  production  shot  up  25 
per  cent  in  one  week.”  Neither  Har¬ 
vey’s  nor  Morgan’s  offers  wage  incen¬ 
tives  on  production;  improvement  has 
been  a  matter  of  pride  and  competi¬ 
tive  spirit. 

Selling  Contest.  The  competitive  spirit 
also  operates  in  the  sales  quota  plan 
of  the  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rap 
ids,  which  has  reduced  selling  costs  by 
1.3  per  cent  in  the  past  six  months, 
Quotas  are  set  for  each  salesperson  on 
the  basis  of  planned  sales  for  the 
month  as  well  as  the  individual’s  fixed 
quota  to  offset  draw.  Each  month  the 
salesperson  who  exceeds  quota  hy  the 
highest  percentage  gets  an  award  of 
$25,  presented  at  a  storewide  meeting, 
and  all  who  did  better  than  quota 
are  publicly  commended.  An  annual 
“Salesperson  of  the  Year”  award  is 
given  to  the  salesperson  who  exceeds 
the  national  standard  for  his  depart¬ 
ment  by  the  greatest  percentage. 


Profit  Dollars  from  Expense  Reduction 


IN  preparation  for  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group’s  session  on  expense 
reduction,  hundreds  of  reports  were 
gathered  from  stores  throughout  the 
country.  A  six-man  panel,  with  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Munsch,  vice  president  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  as  chairman,  selected 
a  number  of  these  ideas  for  discussion, 
and  an  enthusiastic  wave  of  audience 


participation  contributed  still  more. 

The  panel  members  were  Randall 
Buckingham,  vice  president  for  oper¬ 
ations,  Woodward  &  Lothrop;  John 
W.  Donaldson,  store  manager,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co;;  James  M.  Gassa¬ 
way,  operating  superintendent.  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier;  Thomas  P.  Liston, 
vice  president  and  general  operation 
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Never  before  have  so  many  important  operating  advantages  and  big- 
machine  features  been  embodied  in  a  microfilm  camera  so  compact.  This 
superb  camera  photographs  both  sides  of  a  document  simultaneously  — 
or  only  one  side  . . .  provides  for  three  reduction  ratios  with  interchange¬ 
able  lenses  . . .  offers  positive  control  over  different  colored  documents 
. . .  films  more  documents  per  roll  of  film  than  any  other  camera.  Truly  a 
miracle  of  versatility  and  precision,  Remington  Rand  Film-a-record  Model 
11  offers  the  most  advanced  and  desired  microfilming  conveniences. 


Room  1281,  315  Fourth  Avenuo,  Now  York  10  | 

Please  see  that  I  receive  a  copy  of  the  folder  F443  describ-  • 
ing  the  NEW  Film-a-record  Model  11  Microfilm  Camera,  i 
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manager,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr;  Paul 
Mahoney,  superintendent,  Neiman- 
Marcus  Co.,  and  J.  B.  Shier,  B.  Gertz, 
Inc. 

These  discussion  leaders  related  the 
case  histories  as  far  as  possible  to  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion:  reducing  the  frequency  of  oper¬ 
ations;  combining  jobs;  simplifying 
paper  work;  making  productive  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  equipment.  The  most 
common  adventure  in  expense  reduc¬ 
tion,  however,  turned  out  to  be  the 
elimination  or  restriction  of  free  serv¬ 


duced  such  pickups  by  25  to  35  per 
cent  each  month;  found  it  unnecessary 
to  hire  extras  to  handle  returns  this 
winter,  and  also  got  some  income. 

Other  stores  reported  that  reduc¬ 
tion  of  free  delivery  area  has  resulted 
in  few  complaints  and  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  outbound  transportation 
charges. 

Charging  for  gift  boxes  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  trend,  with  reported  reduction 
in  costs  ranging  as  high  as  85  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  economies  of  in¬ 
ventory  reduction.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  this  reduction,  it  was 
thought,  is  that  gift  boxes  are  no  long¬ 
er  given  needlessly,  since  the  salesper¬ 
son  must  ask  the  customer  if  she  wants 
one. 


ices  to  customers. 


Charging  for  Services.  A  majority  of 
the  audience  of  about  300  indicated 
that  they  are  making  charges  for 
C.O.D.  deliveries.  One  store  reported 
that  the  charge  had  reduced  C.O.D. 
transactions  by  15  per  cent  and 
C.O.D.  returns  by  20  per  cent,  while 
adding  an  income  of  about  $7,000  a 
year.  Another  trend  is  to  charge  for 
pickups  that  are  not  due  to  store  error 
or  faulty  merchandise.  Starting  this 
practice  last  .September,  one  store  re¬ 


The  man 
in  the 
neat  brown 


Combining  Jobs.  Examples  of  the 
economy  that  can  be  achieved  by  com¬ 
bining  jobs  were  these:  a  phone  order 
board  manned  by  salespeople  in  the 
mornings:  the  increasing  trend  to 
clerk-wrap;  putting  package  collection 
men  on  stock  work  during  slow  per¬ 
iods;  transferring  supervisors  from 
non-Christmas  departments  to  busy 
Christmas  spots. 


Help  from  Resources.  Furniture  pre¬ 
packing  properly  handled  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  reduces  work  loads  and  dam¬ 
age  in  warehouse  and  delivery:  permits 
more  efficient  use  of  warehouse  space. 
James  Gassaway  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  reported  on  the  current 
NRDGA  project  to  establish  standard 
instructions  on  prepacking  for  manu¬ 
facturers.  These  have  been  submittted 
to  all  manufacturers.  Some  have  adopt¬ 
ed  them  and  others  have  suggested 
changes.  The  final  standards  will  soon 
be  published. 

When  ready-to-wear  is  delivered  to 
the  store  on  hangers,  there  are  no 
cartons  to  open;  checking  for  quantity 
and  quality  is  easier;  marking  is 
quicker. 

By  keeping  records  to  show  what 
manufacturers  and  what  styles  account 
most  heavily  for  alterations  and  then 
reviewing  difficulties  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  alteration  work  load  can  be 
reduced. 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service- JtiR 


New  Equipment.  ^  New  fur  storage 
vaults  have  a  push  button  device  which 
delivers  the  garment  to  the  counter. 
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This  past  season,  fur  storage  with¬ 
drawals  at  one  store  required  four 
derks  instead  of  the  usual  six. 

New  baling  equipment  has  paid  for 
itself  in  less  than  two  years  with  the 
additional  income  from  sorted  paper. 

Fluorescent  lighting  in  elevators 
gives  one-third  more  brilliance  and  a 
65  per  cent  saving  in  cost,  and  replace¬ 
ment  does  not  require  shutdown  of  the 
elevators. 

Self-service  elevators  are  now  being 
used  in  customer  as  well  as  employee 
areas.  Marshall  Field's  Old  Orchard 
store  has  self-service  elevators  exclu¬ 
sively:  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr’s  new 
branch  will  have  them,  and  so  will  a 
number  of  other  stores. 

Automatic  feeders  double  microfilm 
production,  several  stores  reported. 
The  girl  who  runs  the  camera  can  now 
do  sorting  as  well. 

A  central  switchboard  combining 
service  for  main  store,  branches  and 
all  service  buildings  has  cut  telephone 
costs. 

Systems  and  Methods.  Maintenance 
of  elevator  and  escalator  equipment 
(including  new  self-service  elevators) 
t  can  be  handled  by  a  store's  own  staff 
with  simple  training. 

Many  stores  are  experimenting  with 
methods  of  getting  more  housekeeping 
done  during  the  day.  At  one  large 
store,  night  cleaning  is  now  confined 
to  restaurants,  main  floor  and  base¬ 
ment. 

Central  pools  of  stock  help,  on  call 
to  departments,  have  effected  substan¬ 
tial  payroll  economies. 

Supplies.  The  special  Christmas  box 
is  not  a  necessity;  a  change  of  ribbon 
color  is  sufficient.  About  one  half  of 
the  stores  represented  said  they  use 
the  same  box  all  year.  Going  even 
further,  Gertz  is  using  a  folding  in¬ 
stead  of  a  set-up  box,  and  finds  three 
sizes  sufficient. 

Savings  have  resulted  from  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  purchasing  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  purchasing 
agent,  and  the  systematic  solicitation 
of  comf>etitive  bids. 

[About  300  expense  reduction  ex¬ 
periences  of  stores  are  being  compiled 
into  a  book  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  Store  Management  Group.] 


GARCY  stainless  steel  frames 

for  Showcases,  Counters  and  Tables 

Engineered  for  better  merchandising,  Garcy  stain¬ 
less  steel  frames  permit  simplified  construction 
of  attractive,  durable  showcases,  counters  and 
tables.  Overall  fixture  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
all-wocxl  construction. 

Slender  strong  members  of  satin  finished  stain¬ 
less  steel  carry  the  entire  load  on  the  fixture, 
giving  maximum  protection  to  vulnerable  comers 
and  edges . . .  relieve  wood  or  glass  panels  from 
stress  and  strain. 

Garcy  stainless  steel  showcase  frames  include 
built-in  lighting  and  sliding  door  assembly. 
Counter  and  table  frames  can  be  used  for  drawer 
units,  sliding  door  units  and  cash  and  wrap  stands. 


Send  for  Garcy  Bulletin  56-D 


on  Stainless  Steel  Frames 
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Deportment  B-1 

Garden  City  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Company 
1750  North  Ashland  Avenue  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 

Please  forward  Garcy  Bulletin  56-D  on  Stainless 
Steel  Frames 


You  owe  It  to  your  storo  to 
share  Garcy's  59  years  of 
oxporionco.  Garcy  offors  a 
comploto  lino  of  storo  fix¬ 
ture  and  display  hardware. 


I  Nome _ ^TitioL- 

I  Company _ _ _ _ 

j  Address _ 

I  City _ State- 

I _ 
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Merchandising,  promotion  and  system  ideas  that  have  paid  off 

Profit  Dollars  in  Workroom  Improvement, 

Self-Selection  System  and  Unit  Control 


The  problem  of  plugging  profit 
leaks,  particularly  in  women’s  al¬ 
terations,  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  members 
at  their  session  held  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pollard 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

David  E.  Lecker,  assistant  manager 
of  the  NRDGA’s  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion,  led  off  with  a  report  on  the  Di¬ 
vision’s  survey  on  alteration  charges. 
Mr.  Lecker  emphasized  three  reasons 
why  many  smaller  stores  lose  mor^ 
money  than  they  should  on  altera¬ 
tions:  they  are  reluctant  to  charge;  if 
they  do  charge,  they  hesitate  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  as  costs  go  up;  they  lack 
a  firm  price  policy.  “Often  alteration 
policies  are  so  weak,’’  he  said,  “and 
full  of  loopholes  that  customers  will 
get  alterations  at  reduced  prices  as  an 
incentive  to  buy  the  merchandise.’’ 

Alteration  Give-Away.  The  smaller 
the  store,  Mr.  Lecker  explained,  the 
more  it  tends  toward  free  alterations. 
Yet,  he  said,  some  merchants  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  survey  have  successfully 
bucked  the  give-away  trend.  “Custom¬ 
ers  considered  the  merchandise  more 
important  than  they  considered  free 
alterations.’’  Other  stores  make  certain 
alterations  without  charge  on  garments 
over  a  specified  price,  or  limit  their 
free  alterations  entirely  to  their  higher 
priced  merchandise.  Mr.  Lecker  sug¬ 
gested  setting  up  a  cash  allowance, 
based  on  the  retail  price  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  credited  toward  alter¬ 
ation  charges  up>on  it. 

Among  stores  that  do  charge,  Mr. 
Lecker  rep)orted  variations  in  charge 
from  region  to  region,  the  South  run¬ 
ning  lowest.  Comparison  with  a  survey 


made  five  years  earlier  showed  that 
many  of  the  participants  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  survey  had  not  raised  their  prices 
since  1951,  although  costs  have  decid¬ 
edly  increased. 

Most  of  those  who  do  alterations 
have  their  own  workrooms,  the  survey 
showed;  the  others  either  have  an  out¬ 
side  tailor  do  their  work  or  recom¬ 
mend  someone  to  the  customer. 

Making  Workrooms  Pay.  Most  alter¬ 
ation  workrooms  can  pay  their  way  if 
their  price  lists  are  actually  followed, 
said  G.  J.  Marder,  president  of  G.  J. 
Marder  &  Associates,  Chicago.  But 
what  usually  happens  is  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  requires  a  minor  alteration 
pays  a  rather  high  price  for  it,  in  terms 
of  its  cost  to  the  store,  whereas  the  one 
who  needs  a  complex  job  gets  a  bar¬ 
gain  price,  and  the  store  loses  consid¬ 
erably  on  her  work.  No  system  will 
work  a  miracle  cure,  Mr.  Marder 
warned.  A  system  is  merely  an  instru¬ 
ment.  The  improvement  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  people  con¬ 
cerned-management,  the  customer, 
the  salesperson,  the  fitter,  the  altera¬ 
tion  hand. 

Particular  target  of  Mr.  Marder’s 
criticism  was  the  fitter’s  position  in 
this  picture.  Unbusinesslike,  with  a 
higher  standard  for  fitting  than  that 
of  the  typical  customer,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  salesperson  to  mod¬ 
ify  her  charges,  the  fitter  often  makes 
elaborate  changes  in  a  garment  at  a 
modest  price.  There  is  no  incentive 
for  her  to  stand  up  to  the  salesperson’s 
insistence  on  a  low  charge— and  there 
is  no  auditing  of  her  charges. 

As  for  the  alteration  hand,  she  is 
usually  self-taught,  with  no  knowledge 
of  time-saving  methods  and  no  incen¬ 


tive  for  using  them.  Her  production, 
like  her  earnings,  is  on  the  meager 
side. 

So  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned, 
she  wants  a  garment  to  be  in  her  price 
range  and  in  a  desirable  style;  fit  does 
not  interest  her  too  much.  “If  you 
don’t  believe  it,’’  Mr.  Marder  suggest¬ 
ed,  “take  a  look  at  the  clothes  worn 
by  women  walking  down  the  street. 
You  will  see  that  they  are  not  nearly 
so  fussy  about  fit,  for  the  most  part,  as 
your  own  alteration  room  fitters  are.” 

Providing  Incentive.  Mr.  Marder’s 
method  for  meeting  the  problem  is  tr 
break  alteration  work  down  into  unie 
based  on  cost.  Under  his  system,  th{" 
are  called  points.  A  certain  numbei 
of  points  or  units  are  charged  for  each 
alteration;  a  certain  number  of  points 
or  units  constitutes  a  week’s  work.  A 
bonus  for  going  above  quota  gives  an 
incentive  to  the  alteration  hand  for 
learning  faster  methods.  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  alteration  hand  want¬ 
ing  full  credit  for  all  the  points  she 
turns  out,  the  fitter  is  in  no  position 
to  accede  to  the  salesperson’s  request 
to  “go  easy’’  on  charges. 

Such  a  method,  Mr.  Marder  said— 
and  members  of  the  audience  voiced 
their  agreement— is  preferable  to  piece 
work  rates  in  the  alteration  room,  as 
the  latter  tends  to  produce  extremely 
poor  work. 

Mr.  Marder  particularly  emphasized 
that  stores  should  not  feel  obliged  to 
retain  price  lists  that  may  be  inade¬ 
quate.  The  customer,  he  has  found, 
will  not  object  to  a  raise  in  service 
charges  if  she  sees  that  it  is  fair.  She 
has  had  increases  in  many  other  serv¬ 
ice  areas,  and  is  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  costs  are  higher  than  they 
were. 

Self-Selection.  Although  self-selection 
is  not  a  cure-all,  it  may  help  the 
smaller  department  and  specialty  store 
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out  of  its  profit  squeeze,  suggested 
Charles  S.  Telchin,  senior  partner  in 
Telchin  &  Campanella,  New  York, 
Where  merchandise  lends  itself  to  this 
treatment,  self-selection  can  cut  costs, 
speed  sales,  and  increase  sales  volume. 
“The  majority  of  customers  prefer 
self-selection  to  having  a  salesperson 
wait  on  them.  .  .  .  They  want  to  pick 
up  merchandise,  touch  it,  feel  it,  ex¬ 
amine  it.  .  .  .  Showcases  are  generally 
obsolete  except  for  very  expensive 
items  like  perfume  and  jewelry.” 

Mr.  Telchin  stressed  that  self-selec¬ 
tion  is  not  self-service.  It  makes  sales¬ 
people  available,  it  does  not  destroy 
the  store’s  personality,  and  it  can  fit 
in  with  whatever  atmosphere  the  store 
seeks  to  create.  Fixtures,  when  prop¬ 
erly  designed,  enhance  the  appeal  of 
merchandise:  for  example,  small  items 
are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  when 
shown  along  a  variety  of  elevations. 

As  to  expense,  Mr.  Telchin  reas¬ 
sured  his  audience:  “Where  the  bud¬ 
get  does  not  permit  expense  for  new 
lixtures,  it  is  possible  to  modernize 
tmd  convert  existing  fixtures.  If  the 
budget  does  not  permit  an  overall  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  often  possible  to  work  out 
a  master  plan  and  revise  one  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  time.” 

Stock  fixtures,  sometimes  supplied 
by  resources,  can  boost  sales  consider¬ 
ably,  he  said,  but  custom  designed 
units  will  stress  the  store’s  individual¬ 
ity  and  character  and  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  flexibility.  If  a  store  can  do 
nothing  else  right  now,  he  urged  re¬ 
moving  glass  from  showcases  and  wall 
cases  and  installing  adjustable  shelves. 

In  reviewing  the  elements  of  self¬ 
selection  and  in  showing  examples  of 
departments  set  up  for  such  selling, 
Mr.  Telchin  stressed  that  "no  system 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  warm, 
human  salesperson-customer  relation¬ 
ship.  In  a  self-selection  organization, 
salespeople  need  less  time  with  each 
customer  and  can  concentrate  on  help¬ 
ing  those  shoppers  buying  merchan¬ 
dise  which  requires  full  explanation.” 

Unit  and  Classification  Control.  Switch¬ 
ing  to  another  aspect  of  profitable  op¬ 
eration,  Bruce  Weinhold,  retail  store 
consultant,  Lloyd  Jones  Company, 
New  York,  outlined  ways  of  doing  a 
better  job  in  unit  and  classification 
control.  He  stressed  that  the  retailer’s 
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Clark  Simon  Is  Division  Chairman 


^LARK  E.  SIMON,  president  of  Cole's 
^  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mon¬ 
tana,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  to  succeed 
Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  president  and 
treasurer  of  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torring- 
ton,  Connecticut.  Elected  vice  chair¬ 


man  of  the  Division  was  Clarence  A. 
Bartlett,  executive  vice  president  of  A. 
G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

There  were  seven  new  elections  to 
the  board  of  advisors:  Clyde  F.  Bresee, 
president,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept. 
Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Chas¬ 
tain,  vice  president,  Lintz  Dept.  Store, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Joe  Feller,  president. 
Feller's  Inc.,  Ottawa,  Ontaria;  Lester 
Lieb,  vice  president.  The  Babs  Shop, 
Inc.,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Eudora  Mills- 
paugh,  president,  Thompkins  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.;  Warner 
B.  Daniels,  president,  Daniels,  Inc., 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.;  and  Dick  Edwards, 
president  and  general  manager.  Bright 
Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 


goal  is  not  only  to  have  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants,  but  also  not  to  have 
what  she  does  not  want.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  each  class  of  merchandise 
requires  special  consideration. 

Mr.  Weinhold  reminded  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  there  are  several  factors  that 
measure  the  demand  for  an  item.  For 
example,  in  dresses,  there  may  be 
price,  size,  color,  fabric.  In  each  of 
these,  demand  has  to  be  estimated  at 
the  start  of  the  season  and  then, 
periodically,  stocks  must  be  balanced 
against  demand  and  filled  in.  The 
quantity  to  buy  at  each  reorder  period, 
he  emphasized,  is  a  new,  variable 
quantity,  not  an  amount  that  will 
bring  the  stock  up  to  a  pre-determined 
figure.  The  latter  may  fail  to  allow 


large  enough  quantities  for  items  that 
sell  faster  than  expected,  and  may  per¬ 
petuate  an  original  error  in  over-esti¬ 
mating  the  demand  for  slower  sellers. 

For  lower  cost,  all  stock  balancing 
methods  should  be  installed  in  their 
simplest  forms,  said  Mr.  Weinhold. 
Visual  physical  segregation  of  a  re¬ 
order  period  quantity  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  some  classifications:  simple 
stock  count,  for  others:  stub  ticket 
control,  stock  count  by  price,  size  and 
color,  and  [jerpetual  inventory  systems 
for  others.  Measuring  the  anticipated 
market  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  is 
a  guide  only  to  placement  of  pre-sea¬ 
son  orders,  he  stressed:  stock  balancing 
at  each  reorder  period  is  really  a  re¬ 
measuring  of  the  anticipated  market. 


Ideas  That  Haue  Paid  Off 


PROMOTIONS,  systems  and  com¬ 
munity  problems  were  the  subject 
of  case  histories  recounted  by  a  panel 
of  speakers  assembled  for  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division’s  annual  round-up  of 
“ideas  that  have  paid  off.”  Chairman 
of  the  dinner  meeting  was  Stuart  W. 
Cleaveland,  president  of  W.  W.  Mertz 
Company,  and  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Division.  In  addition  to  the  panel 
reports,  the  audience  heard  an  inspira¬ 
tional  address  by  Dr.  Kenneth  McFar¬ 
land,  educational  consultant  for  the 
American  Trucking  Associations. 


Storewide  Fashion  Feature.  Buckner’s 
is  a  three-floor  specialty  store  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  Long  Island,  which  a  year  ago 
modernized  by  adding  7,000  square 
feet  to  the  second  floor  and  redecorat¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  The  problem,  general 
manager  Seymour  K.  Buckner  told  the 
dinner  guests,  was  to  stage  a  storewide 
promotion  without  holding  a  store¬ 
wide  sale. 

Their  solution  was  a  triple-decker 
fashion  show— that  is  three  different 
continuous  fashion  shows,  one  on  each 
floor  for  a  period  of  three  days.  It 
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brought  5,000  women  to  stand  in  lines 
around  the  store  while  the  January 
temperature  hovered  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  mark. 

The  event  was  publicized  in  full 
page  newspap>er  ads  which  described 
the  shows,  announced  that  fashion 
celebrities  would  attend,  and  told  of 
prizes  that  would  be  given.  The  ads 
featured  a  response  coupon  which  had 
to  be  mailed  back  by  the  customer  if 
she  was  to  be  eligible  for  prizes. 

In  addition,  announcements  and  re¬ 
ply  cards  were  mailed  to  their  custom¬ 
er  lists,  and  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers.  The  first  two  days  of  the  show 
were  for  their  private  list,  the  third 
for  the  general  public.  Customers  were 
served  refreshments  on  the  lower  floor. 

“The  entire  store  was  flowing  with 
people,”  said  Mr.  Buckner,  “all  going 
to  different  shows.  The  result  was 
what  we  wanted;  a  storewide  promo¬ 
tion  based  on  fashion.” 

Basement  for  Bargains.  George  H. 
Sterns,  general  manager  of  Sterns, 
Waterville,  Maine,  told  how  his  store 
unloaded  a  surplus  of  500  men’s  suit? 
w’hich  would  not  sell,  even  though 
marked  down,  in  the  regular  second 
floor  clothing  department.  At  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  buyer  for  their  basement 
boys’  department,  they  moved  the  sur¬ 
plus  downstairs  and  advertised  a  base¬ 
ment  sale  of  men’s  suits. 

“The  newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  were  not  outstanding— just  hard¬ 
hitting  factual  copy,  but  the  results,” 
said  Mr.  Sterns,  “were  sensational. 
Customers,  and  even  newspapers,  be¬ 
fore  printing  our  ad,  called  up  to  see 
if  this  was  not  an  error.  They  knew 
we  did  not  sell  men’s  clothing  in  the 
basement,  and  it  really  startled  them 
to  learn  that  we  actually  were  doing 
so.  Anyway,  the  result  of  this  sale  was 
phenomenal.  We  not  only  cleaned  out 
what  we  wanted  to,  but  the  traffic 
help>ed  our  regular  clothing  depart¬ 
ment. 

“For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we 
charged  for  all  alterations  and  custom¬ 
ers  paid  for  same  with  no  question.” 

Therefore,  he  advised,  “Don’t  be 
afraid  to  change  locations  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  a  special  event.  It  paid  off  in 
the  case  of  men’s  suits  and  since  then 
we  have  tried  it  out  on  other  items 
and  we  have  had  good  success,  and 


best  of  all  a  change  from  a  regular 
location  to  a  new  location  can  be 
accomplished  without  great  expense.” 

Simplified  Records.  Anne  Starr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Anne  Starr,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  described  a  triplicate,  snap- 
apart  receiving  form  which  supplies 
records  for  receiving,  marking,  inter¬ 
store  transfer,  unit  control,  merchan¬ 
dise  control  and  accounts  payable  in  a 
single  operation.  Her  description  of 
the  procedure  follows; 

“Upon  receipt  of  merchandise,  trip¬ 
licate  forms  in  numerical  sequence  are 
headed  up  for  the  number  of  packages 
received— each  one  bearing  the  ship¬ 
per’s  name. 

“Since  each  style  must  have  its  own 
record  when  more  than  one  style  is 
invoiced,  we  use  unnumbered  forms, 
assigning  the  number  of  the  master 
sheet  covering  the  shipment,  and 
simply  add  ‘A,’  ‘B’  or  ‘C,’  etc.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  number  of  individual 
styles  in  the  package. 

“Complete  information,  taken  from 
the  invoice  and  from  our  purchase 
order  copy,  pertaining  to  terms,  due 
dates,  shipping  method  and  costs,  is 
inserted  on  the  heading  of  the  form. 
Any  deviation  from  our  instructions, 


or  overcharges  (and  frequent  shipping 
overcharges  do  occur)  is  immediately 
detected  and  noted  in  the  space  pro¬ 
vided,  marked  ‘Comments.’ 

“Colors  and  sizes  are  then  recorded 
per  store  (as  designated  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  order)— as  well  as  all  other  nec¬ 
essary  information— and  units  and  dol¬ 
lars  per  store  are  tallied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form. 

“The  receiving  operation  now  being 
complete,  the  three  copies  are  sepa¬ 
rated.” 

Unit  Control  Record.  “The  white 
original  copy  goes  immediately  to  Unit 
Control  with  the  order  copy,  against 
which  it  is  checked  to  assure  proper 
notation  of  merchandise  received. 
This  enables  us— at  any  time— to  quick¬ 
ly  get  an  accurate  on  order  figure,  by 
store,  from  our  purchase  orders.  This 
copy  is  then  filed  departmentally  by 
manufacturer,  numerically  by  style, 
and  is  now  our  permanent  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  Record. 

“Should  the  style  received  be  ‘As 
Had’  or  ‘Reorder’  (as  checked  in  the 
designated  box  at  the  upper  righthand 
corner  of  the  form),  the  complete  leg¬ 
end  is  transferred  to  the  original 
master  copy  already  in  Unit  Control. 


unit  control,  merchandise  control,  and  accounts  payable— all  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  President  Anne  Starr  described  the  procedure. 
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Officers  and  advisers:  In  the 
front  row.  Smaller  Stores  chair¬ 
man  Clark  E.  Simon,  Cole’s  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Billings,  Mont.; 
vice  chairman  Clarence  A.  Bart¬ 
lett,  A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  Dick  Edwards,  Bright 
Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.  Second 
row:  William  Schear,  Leo  Schear 
Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Frederic  W. 
Deisroth,  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons, 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  Fred  Bresee, 
Bresee’s  Department  Store,  One- 
onta,  N.  Y.;  Gail  G.  Grant,  Gail 
G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
and  A.  H.  Moflatt,  R.  H.  Muir 
Co.,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


“This  form  is  so  simple  and  clear  it 
can  easily  be  handled  by  anyone— 
whether  experienced  or  not.  It  shows 
when  each  item  was  received,  sold, 
reordered  and  marked  down. 

“Where  formerly  we  had  to  search 
among  half  a  dozen  styles  which  had 
been  entered  on  one  sheet,  currently 
visual  numerical  filing  enables  us  to 
quickly  locate  a  style.  It  enables  us, 
too,  to  quickly  obtain  the  total  units 
and  dollars  on  hand,  by  store  and  by 
department,  as  well  as  dollar  perform¬ 
ance  by  style  or  by  manufacturer.  The 
divisional  layout  of  this  form  quickly 
points  up  performance  of  type  as  well 
as  style,  by  store,  and  conspicuously 
flags  for  transfer  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  the  stores.” 

Accounts  Payable  Copy.  “The  yellow 
second  copy  goes  to  Accounts  Payable 
with  invoice  attached  directly  under 
the  heading,  so  that  information  perti¬ 
nent  to  payment  of  bills  is  readily  vis¬ 
ible.  In  the  past,  copying  by  Unit 
Control  had  bottlenecked  the  flow  of 
invoices  to  Accounts  Payable.” 

Marking  and  Buyer's  Copy.  “The  pink 
third  copy  is  immediately  attached  to 
the  merchandise  which  it  covers  and 
stays  with  the  merchandise  until  it 
reaches  the  selling  floors. 

“This  No.  3  pink  copy  serves  a  mul¬ 
tiple  purpose  as  it  contains  informa¬ 
tion  for  making  out  tickets;  informa¬ 
tion  for  charging  to  each  store;  and 
information  for  merchandise  control. 

“Merchandise  having  been  ticketed, 
the  Receiving  Room  head  checks  the 


price  tickets  against  the  pink  copy; 
divides  this  third  copy  at  point  of  per¬ 
foration  and  attaches  each  perforated 
part  to  the  merchandise  it  covers. 

“When  the  merchandise  reaches  its 
destination,  it  is  checked  against  its 
accompanying  pink  transfer  slip  and 
signed  for  by  the  store  manager,  who 
returns  the  pink  form  to  the  office. 

“Both  signed  halves  of  the  pink 
copy  now  assume  the  function  of 
merchandise  control,  by  individual 
store;  therefore,  they  are  coordinated 
by  receiving  ticket  number,  then  units 
and  dollars  are  tallied  for  a  weekly 
total  of  merchandise  received  per 
store,  by  department. 

“Although  we  have  been  using  this 
system  but  for  a  short  two  months, 
on  an  experimental  basis— and  only 
for  ready-to-wear  for  the  most  part— the 
procedure  has  so  emphasized  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  old  method  that  in  the 
press  of  pre-Christmas  receiving,  we 
adjusted  our  forms  to  accommodate 
several  styles  of  accessories  and  small- 
wares  on  a  single  sheet. 

“Forms  are  now  being  made  spe¬ 
cifically  for  receiving  of  small  items, 
which  will  effect  even  greater  time 
saving.  Perhaps,  like  many  other  small 
retailers,  we  do  not  know  the  number 
of  dollars  saved  by  this  procedure. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  consider¬ 
able  saving  is  inevitable  as  this  tripli¬ 
cate  receiving  form  amazingly  facili¬ 
tates  and  reduces  our  work  load.” 

Parking  Space.  Arthur  M.  Wrubel, 
president  of  Wrubel’s,  Inc.,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  told  how  the  re¬ 


tailers  in  his  town,  by  coop)erative 
political  action,  got  a  Parking  Author¬ 
ity  established  to  build  and  operate 
public  parking  lots.  The  Authority 
has  full  powers  of  condemnation. 

“One  big  parking  lot  has  been  in 
operation  for  one  and  a  half  years, 
two  other  lots  are  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  and  many  more  lots  are  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  future.  I  might  add  that 
the  merchants  were  so  grateful  that 
they  loaned  the  city  the  money  to 
make  the  professional  surveys.”  The 
lots  were  financed  by  revenue  bonds. 

Halting  Downtown  Blight.  Newburgh, 
New  York  is  another  community  where 
retailers  are  profiting  from  active  in¬ 
terest  in  civic  affairs.  A.  D.  Romano, 
treasurer  and  controller  of  Schoon- 
makers,  told  how  a  group  of  independ¬ 
ent  downtown  merchants  raised  money 
through  subscriptions  and  formed  a 
corporation,  with  themselves  as  stock¬ 
holders,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
more  off-street  parking  facilities. 

Their  first  project  was  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  a  section  along  the  Hudson  which 
once  harbored  dilapidated  warehouses 
and  now  accommodates  264  cars.  After 
development  the  area  was  sold  to  the 
city,  which  operates  metered  parking 
at  five  cents  per  half-hour  and  a  time 
limit  of  three  hours  for  25  cents.  Other 
areas  are  in  the  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  this  community  activity  on 
the  part  of  local  business  men  has  also 
furthered  urban  development  plans 
for  rebuilding  blighted  tenements  and 
slum  areas,  widening  streets,  etc. 

“Eventually,  parking  plazas  for  ap- 
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NRDGA  ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION  OF  ITS 
NEWEST  DEPARTMENTAL 
OPERATING  MANUAL 

“The 

Successful  Operation 
of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade 
Department” 

A  Thorough  Analysis  of  60 
Stores  .  .  .  Figures,  Reports, 
Buying,  Selling  and  Promotion 
Methods  .  .  .  Plus  Interviews 
with  Buyers,  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers,  Manufacturers,  Lighting 
Experts,  and  Home  Decorators 

•  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
share  of  the  local  market 

•  If  you  want  the  facts  to  com¬ 
pare  your  own  performance 

•  If  you  want  to  know  the  best 
selling  price  ranges  by  clas¬ 
sification, 

•  ORDER  "THE  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION  OF  THE  LAMP 
AND  SHADE  DEPARTMENT" 

For  NRDGA  members,  $2.00 
Non-members  .  .  .  $4.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W.  31  St  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade  Department." 

Check  attached - Bill  me - 

Name . 

Store . 

Address . 

Chy,  State . 

Add  3%  lalet  tax  if  delivarad  in  N.Y.C. 


proximately  1,200  cars  will  replace  the 
rundown,  unsightly  buildings,”  esti¬ 
mated  Mr.  Romano.  “Since  the  ware¬ 
houses  were  eliminated  on  the  river’s 
edge,  there  w'as  brought  forcibly  to 
our  attention  an  asset  which  we  had 
possessed  for  a  long  time,  but  which 
previously  had  been  hidden.  So  as  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  we  planned  a 
special  yearly  Christmas  event— the 
arrival  of  Santa  Claus  by  seaplane.  He 
lands  in  the  river,  is  brought  to  shore 
by  a  boat,  and  then  crosses  the  Day 
Line  dock,  next  to  the  parking  area. 
This  stunt  has  attracted  thousands  of 


adults  and  children,  and  in  turn,  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  stores  whose 
owners  cooperated  in  the  original  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  improvement  of  an  area 
which  had  been  on  its  way  to  becom¬ 
ing  blighted. 

“It  is  my  personal  recommendation 
that  each  city  which  has  a  condition 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  New¬ 
burgh— and  what  one  doesn’t— take  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  possible  advantages  of 
its  location,  determine  what  steps  must 
be  taken  to  capitalize  upon  them,  and 
turn  a  blighted  area  into  a  business 
asset.” 


Children's  Departments  in  Smaller  Stores 
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The  infants’  and  children’s  wear 
departments  have  unquestionably 
become  fashion  departments,  Tom 
Mendelson,  executive  director  of  the 
Youth  Fashion  Guild,  told  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division.  Stores  have  welcomed 
the  dramatic  change  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  they  have  accepted  the  prob¬ 
lems  a  fashion  operation  brings— spe¬ 
cifically,  bigger  markdowns.  But  the 
manufacturers  have  refused,  he  said, 
to  recognize  the  need  for  larger  mark¬ 
ups,  and  changing  their  point  of  view 
is  the  most  important  job  merchandis¬ 
ers  have  to  do  in  these  markets  today. 

Mr.  Mendelson  spoke  at  a  Smaller 
Stores  session  devoted  to  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  more  profitable  operation  in 
1957.  Sharing  the  platform  with  him 
were  Ernest  Wyckoff,  president  of  A. 
B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  who 
spoke  on  today’s  competition,  and 
Brooks  Shumaker,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Wilson’s  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  who  de¬ 
scribed  ways  in  which  the  smaller  store 
can  finance  and  promote  revolving 
credit.  Clark  E.  Simon,  president  of 
D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billings,  Montana,  and 
new  chairman  of  the  Division,  pre¬ 
sided. 

In  the  children’s  wear  markets,  said 
Mr.  Mendelson,  stores  must  work  to 
convince  the  manufacturers  that  the 
wholesale  price  lines  of  20  years  ago 
are  not  satisfactory  today.  “Let  them 
build  their  lines  on  a  set  of  predeter¬ 
mined  goal  figures,”  he  advised,  “so 
that  their  profit  margins  are  protect¬ 
ed,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  retailer  a  favorable  and  realistic 
markup.” 


He  warned  department  stores  that 
the  keen  competition  from  specialty 
shops  and,  more  recently,  from  ready- 
to  wear  chains  means  that  they  will 
have  to  be  more  alert  than  ever  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  fash¬ 
ion  merchandising  and  promotion. 
And  the  opportunities  are  many:  “In 
every  size  range,  whether  it  be  toddler 
or  teen,  high  fashion  is  the  keynote 
and  the  good  old  basic  staple  of  yester¬ 
year  is  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

The  Item  Operation.  Today’s  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  merchandiser  has  to  move 
fast,  he  said,  and  run  an  “item”  not 
a  “line”  operation.  Again,  Mr.  Men¬ 
delson  finds,  he  is  handicapped  by  in¬ 
flexibility  in  the  markets:  “Too  many 
girls’  wear  manufacturers  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  children’s 
wear  business  of  today  is  far  different 
from  that  of  10  or  even  five  years  ago, 
when  the  line  operation  was  accept¬ 
able  to  the  average  buyer.  They  insist 
that  an  account  is  unprofitable  if  it 
does  not  buy  their  line  from  soup  to 
nuts.” 

He  gave  examples  of  a  dozen  key 
items  that  “walk  out”  of  store  stocks, 
and  can  literally  make  the  difference 
between  mediocre  and  highly  profit¬ 
able  results,  provided  a  fast  reorder 
system  is  working.  “Of  course,”  he 
said,  “this  method  of  operation  calls 
for  a  strong  New  York  office  and  for 
an  excellent  and  acute  sense  of  styling 
and  timing  on  the  part  of  both  the 
manufacturer  and  .the  buyer.  It  neces¬ 
sitates  initial  sampling,  fast  reorder¬ 
ing,  and  a  minimum  time  lag  between 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Departmental  Merchandising 

Studies  in  depth  of  four  important  departments 

Separate  Buyers  and  Budgets  Are  Urged  for  Infants-to-Jumors  Sections 


Leading  merchandisers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  gave  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  volume  potential  and  the 
merchandising  opportunities  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  through  teens’  departments  at 
the  convention  session  of  the  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division.  The  new  chairman  of  the 
Group,  Richard  J.  Wood,  merchandise 
manager  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  presided 
at  the  meeting. 

The  Teen  Range.  Pre-teen  and  teen 
departments  should  be  separate  shops, 
each  carrying  everything  (outerwear, 
lingerie  and  accessories)  for  its  size 
range;  each  handled  by  its  own  buyer 
and  having  its  own  budget.  This  is 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  Tobe 
Associates,  based  on  a  survey  among 
stores  of  all  sizes  and  presented  at  the 
convention  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Schlesin- 
ger  Deane,  executive  associate  in  the 
Tobe  organization.  In  a  speech  which 
emphasized  the  need  for  true  teen 
sizes,  styling  and  merchandising,  Mrs. 
Deane  said: 

“The  presently  thriving  pre-teen 
business  is  just  another  good  reason 
for  developing  the  teen  department  as 
the  place  for  the  pre-teen  to  graduate 
to,  when  she  outgrows  the  pre-teen 
sizes  but  still  hasn’t  turned  into  a 
junior  in  proportions  or  styling. 

“A  true  teen  department  is  young 
in  style,  true  teen  in  size,  correctly 
called  a  Junior  Deb,  a  Young  Junior 
or  High  School  Shop.  A  pre-teen  de¬ 
partment  is  a  stepping  stone  in  style 
and  size  between  the  7-14  girls’  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  teen  shop,  correctly 
called  a  Junior  High  Shop.’’ 

Teens'  Needs.  Mrs.  Deane  disagreed 
with  merchants  who  believe  that  the 
teen  department  can  be  appropriate¬ 
ly  combined  with  either  the  pre-teen 
or  the  junior  section.  The  teen’s  meas- 
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New  chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division  is 
Richard  J.  Wood,  merchandise  manager 
for  the  fashion  and  children’s  wear  de¬ 
partments  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Wood  will  serve  a  three-year  term. 
He  succeeds  Martin  O.  Kahn,  formerly 
associated  with  Macy’s,  New  York. 

urements  and  tastes  are  sharply  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  younger  girl;  at 
the  same  time,  said  Mrs.  Deane,  “it 
has  been  proven  that  she  feels  miscast 
in  most  junior  clothes,  which  are  not 
chosen  with  her  age  in  mind.’’ 

“A  pre-teen,’’  said  Mrs.  Deane,  “is 
a  much  shorter  girl,  usually  four 
inches  shorter  than  a  true  teen,  and 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  their 
measurement  from  neck  to  waist,  with 
sub-teens  much  higher  waisted  than 
teens.  But  a  teen  is  not  a  junior, 
whose  figure  is  completely  matured.’’ 

A  Lost  Customer?  Faced  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  clothes  that  fit  prop¬ 
erly,  the  teen  either  buys  and  alters 
junior  clothes  which  do  not  quite 
suit  her  taste,  or  lives  in  separates, 
which  she  buys  all  over  the  store.  Or 
—a  more  serious  consideration  for  the 
department  store— she  will  take  her 
business  to  the  small  specialty  shop 
that  caters  to  her  needs.  This,  warned 
Mrs.  Deane,  is  “a  major  trend  all 
across  the  country.  We  know  of  one 
store  in  Houston  doing  over  $500,000 
catering  to  teen-agers  in  24,000  square 
feet,  selling  teen  sizes  primarily,  with 


some  juniors  to  round  out  the  assort¬ 
ment.’’  In  the  face  of  this  trend,  she 
said,  the  “arrested  development”  of 
teen  departments  in  department  stores 
demands  correction— particularly  as 
the  population  in  the  13-16  age  group 
is  destined  to  increase  by  nearly  41  per 
cent  over  the  next  10  years. 

Teen  Resources.  In  the  markets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Deane,  “There  are 
still  enough  real  teen  makers  in  each 
classification  to  enable  departments  to 
run  up  sizable  volume.  But  there  is  a 
distinct  need  to  broaden  the  teen  mar¬ 
ket  and  if  enough  retailers  share  our 
conviction  that  these  high  school  girls 
of  13  to  16  need  a  sp>ecial  size  pattern 
and  special  younger-than-junior  styl¬ 
ing,  a  few  junior  houses  might  be 
talked  into  developing  a  teen  range. 
After  all,  that  is  how  the  pre-teen 
range  was  develojied— because  of  the 
retail  demand. 

“In  addition  to  urging  key  junior 
makers  to  add  a  teen  range,  there  are 
some  junior  houses  who  today  make  a 
lower  priced  item  with  a  not-too- 
sophisticated  look.  It  is  up  to  the  wise 
merchandise  man  to  decide  which  of 
these  junior  manufacturers  should  be 
shared  by  both  departments  so  that 
the  store  reaps  the  benefit. 

“Over  and  over  in  answers  to  our 
questionnaire  we  read  comments  about 
the  slowness  of  both  teen  and  sub-teen 
markets  in  keeping  up  with  fashion; 
their  limitations  in  developing  news; 
lack  of  sophistication  in  lines;  the  in¬ 
ability  to  gear  themselves  to  item  oper¬ 
ations  and  reorder  business;  inade¬ 
quacy  of  assortments;  the  small  fash¬ 
ion  variety  produced.  We  repeat:  the 
problem  is  one  all  of  us  have  helped 
to  create  by  our  own  neglect  and  only 
an  all-out  effort  toward  more  creative 
merchandising,  by  everyone  concerned, 
including  your  buying  offices,  can 
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counteract  the  present  sluggishness  in 
these  markets.” 

Trade-Up  Opportunity.  The  Tobe  sur¬ 
vey  showed,  according  to  Mrs.  Deane, 
that  too  many  stores  are  too  low-priced 
in  their  merchandise  selections  for 
teens.  The  teens,  usually  spending 
their  own  money,  are  shrewd  shoppers, 
she  said,  but  they  are  buying  fashion, 
not  price,  and  will  pay  to  get  the  fash¬ 
ion  they  want  when  they  want  it.  Some 
of  the  same  situation  exists  in  pre-teen 
departments,  she  added,  where  the 
girls  “will  coax  their  parents  into 
spending  more  money  if  they  feel  they 
must  have  a  particular  item.” 

“Don’t,”  advised  Mrs.  Deane,  “be 
guilty  of  neglecting  a  new  fashion 
simply  because  of  price,  and  don’t 
undermine  your  assortment  by  exclud¬ 
ing  higher  price  lines.  We  could  cite 
specific  examples  that  would  amaze 
most  of  you— departments  that  have 
built  up  business  in  pre-teens  and 
teens  right  up  to  $30  retail  in  dresses, 
reordering  over  two  dozen  of  a  style 
at  a  time.” 

c 

Merge  Missei  and  Juniors?  An  in¬ 
direct  added  recommendation  for  sep¬ 
arating  the  teen  department  from  the 
junior  department  came  from  Louis 
Kallish,  president  of  Margot  Dresses, 
Inc.-Ann  Fogarty. 

“Today,”  he  said,  “it  is  difficult  to 
tell  by  looking  at  the  stock  in  a  de¬ 
partment  whether  it  is  missy  or  junior. 
The  styling  is  practically  the  same.  I 
don't  think  this  trend  is  reversible.  It 
might  be  best  to  merge  the  junior  and 
misses  departments;  to  give  women 
who  have  junior  proportions  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  younger  by  making 
the  size  available  to  them.” 

Whether  a  store  goes  this  far  or  not, 
Mr.  Kallish  continued,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  the  “trend  toward 
looking  young  and  slender  has  given 
the  junior  dress  department  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  future.”  Sizes  five 
and  seven,  he  pointed  out,  add  up  to 
about  one  third  of  a  buyer’s  purchases. 

He  strongly  advised  stores  to  check 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  volume 
and  reducing  markdowns  by  giving 
more  attention  to  the  junior  sizes. 
Reliable  manufacturers  are  prepared 
to  help  the  store  that  sets  out  to  de¬ 
velop  this  classification  better,  he  said. 


and  cited  his  own  firm  as  an  example. 
“Not  all  our  accounts  are  big,”  he 
commented,  “in  that  they  buy  a  large 
quantity,  but  they  are  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job.  They  are  realistic;  they  cre¬ 
ate  a  following  for  women  of  all  ages. 
They  give  their  customers  style,  prod¬ 
uct  and  therefore  value.  I  admire  this 
approach  and  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  support  them.” 

Size  Questions.  Sigo  Levite,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  merchandise  manager  of 
Oppenheim  Collins,  urged  retailers  to 
insist  that  manufacturers  cut  garments 
to  the  size  standards  established  by  the 
Commodity  Standards  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  He 
presented  charts  showing  what  these 
standards  are  for  each  of  four  groups: 
Girls,  Pre-Teens,  Teens  and  Juniors. 
He  showed,  too,  the  actual  pattern 
measurements  used  by  four  w'ell  known 
manufacturers  for  a  single  teen  size 
designation,  with  differences  of  up  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  bust,  hip  and 
waist.  The  variations,  he  said,  are 
typical  of  “the  size  chaos”  in  these 
markets. 

Specialization  Essential.  To  capital¬ 
ize  fully  on  the  volume  potential  in 
infants’  and  children’s  merchandise, 
stores  should  “subdivide  and  further 
subdivide”  these  departments,  said  S. 

Storehouse  of  Style 

"Children  in  Style"  an  exhibition 
of  children's  dress,  opened  at  the 
Costume  Institute  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  last  month. 

It  consists  of  more  than  100  costumes 
and  includes  examples  from  France, 
England,  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
The  elegance  of  many  European  styles 
suggests  that  they  might  have  been 
worn  by  children  who  sat  for  Velas¬ 
quez,  Manet  or  Renoir,  while  the  early 
American  clothes  have  a  simple,  sturdy 
charm. 

The  20th  Century  is  represented  by 
sailor  suits,  dresses,  hats  with  the 
familiar  streamers,  a  Russian  blouse 
and  knickers  once  worn  by  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  a  linen  and  lace  dress 
worn  by  his  sister  Grace  Vanderbilt. 
Little  boys'  suits  of  1924  bear  the  label 
of  the  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris. 


Joseph  Castaldi,  merchandise  manager 
of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier.  Merchan¬ 
dise  in  these  departments  was  once 
fairly  limited  and  staple,  he  pointed 
out,  but  today  there  is  tremendous  va¬ 
riety,  much  specialization  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  keen  fashion  aw'areness. 

As  a  result,  these  departments  now 
require  specialized  buying  knowledge, 
intensive  market  work,  the  speed  of 
action  characteristic  of  other  ready-to- 
w’ear  departments,  efficient  stock  con¬ 
trol,  fixturing  that  speeds  the  tranv 
action  and  encourages  the  impulse 
purchase,  and  constant  training  and 
re-training  of  sales  people. 

Underwear— A  Stepchild?  Miss  Helen 
Berg,  vice  president  of  Her  Majesty 
Underwear  Company,  urged  retailers 
to  “give  the  green  light  budget-wise,  to 
intimate  apparel  for  toddlers  through 
teens.” 

Many  stores,  according  to  Miss  Berg, 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  volume 
possibilities  in  children’s  intimate  ap¬ 
parel.  “You  haven’t,”  she  said,  “given 
it  a  chance  to  breathe.  You  have  lim¬ 
ited  its  budget  because  it  isn’t  exciting 
unit-sale-wise.  You  have  not  given  it 
space  or  display,  which  are  essential  to 
its  very  life.” 

Miss  Berg  disagreed  w'ith  other 
speakers  who  thought  that  each  size 
range  should  be  merchandised  com¬ 
plete  as  a  single  shop  by  a  single 
buyer.  Instead,  she  recommended  that 
underwear  for  all  the  size  groups  be 
bought  by  the  same  buyer.  When  sev¬ 
eral  buyers  cover  the  underwear  mar¬ 
ket,  each  for  her  own  size  range,  the 
result.  Miss  Berg  said,  is  unsatisfactory: 

“Buyers  disagree  on  resources,  styles 
and  the  relative  importance  of  under¬ 
wear.  Stocks  are  confused  and  out  of 
balance  by  sizes.  A  single-buyer  setup 
means  customer  satisfaction.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  the  children’s  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  have  made  such  tremend¬ 
ous  inroads  on  department  stores  is 
just  that:  one  buyer,  coordination  of 
stock,  complete  size  coverage  in  depth, 
plenty  of  space  and  careful  brand  re¬ 
source  selection.” 

[Texts  of  the  addresses  by  Miss  Berg, 
Mr.  Castaldi  and  Mr.  Levite  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  issue  of  Stores, 
as  part  of  a  Report  to  Management 
o*'  the  Infants-Through-Teens  Depart¬ 
ments.] 
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Merchandising  Remedies  for  Hosiery, 


The  Sick  Lady  of 

Four  lines  of  attack  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  declining  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  sales  were  suggested  at  the  ac¬ 
cessories  8c  smallwares  session  of  the 
Merchandising  Division.  Lester  K. 
Marcus,  merchandise  manager  of  J.  L. 
Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Group,  presided. 

For  the  past  four  years,  hosiery  de¬ 
partment  volume  has  dropped  stead¬ 
ily,  while  sales  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
have  been  rising.  The  department 
store’s  share  of  total  women’s  hosiery 
business  has  also  dropped,  and  the 
businesss  done  by  supermarkets  and 
other  outlets  has  increased. 

Fashion  Approach.  Speaking  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  branded  hosiery,  Ted 
■  Friedlander,  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
Phoenix  Hosiery  Co.,  recommended 
the  fashion  approach— making  stock¬ 
ings  once  more  an  important  part  of 
the  costume  ensemble.  A  customer,  he 
pointed  out,  can  buy  “hosiery  of  a 
kind,’’  at  cut  prices  anywhere,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  supermarkets.  “You  de¬ 
partment  store  people,’’  he  said,  “can’t 
win  back  your  hosiery  trade  by  trying 
to  compete  with  supermarkets  on  their 
own  terms.  ...  Do  something  differ¬ 
ent!  Something  positive  that  you,  and 
only  you,  can  do.  Put  hosiery  back  in 
the  fashion  picture!” 

The  tools  for  this  job,  Mr.  Fried¬ 
lander  continued,  are  tools  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  already  own.  “First,”  he 
said,  “you  have  that  intangible,  but 
so  important  thing  called  atmosphere: 
your  beautiful  store  with  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fashion  leadership. 

“Second,  the  physical  equipment: 
the  coordinated  fashion  merchandise, 
the  shining  counters,  the  eye-catching 
displays,  the  shelf-space  for  complete 
assortments.  Third,  the  services  you 
offer:  charge  accounts,  delivery,  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  packaging.  Fourth,  your 
customers  themselves.  They  come  into 
your  store  with  a  fashion  awareness 
and  a  built-in  acceptance  of  national 
brands.  Fifth,  you’ve  got  the  one  thing 
that  no  supermarket  or  self-service 
unit  can  give:  you’ve  got  salespeople! 


the  Street  Floor" 

Use  them!  Your  salespeople  can  talk 
—can  size  up  a  customer— can  trade  up 
easily,  if  they  have  the  know-how  and 
encouragement  to  do  it.” 

A  fashion  program,  he  continued, 
calls  for  advertising  of  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  at  full  price,  not  only  at 
times  of  cut-price  sales.  It  calls  for 
including  hosiery  in  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  and  in  fashion  shows; 
for  dramatizing  the  department  with 
good  point-of-sale  displays;  for  teach¬ 
ing  salesp>eople  to  sell  fashion,  to  trade 
up,  to  make  multiple  sales.  “Most 
hosiery  manufacturers  jump  at  the 
chance  to  furnish  your  salespeople 
with  selling  information  and  materi¬ 
al,”  he  reminded  his  audience. 

Fit  Programs.  Another  approach  to 
the  hosiery  department’s  problem  was 
offered  by  Frances  Johnson,  divisional 
merchandise  manager  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia.  In  her  store,  a 
strong  fit  program  has  kept  the  ho¬ 
siery  department  sales  from  falling  off 

Hosiery  Sales  Trends* 

findings  from  a  survey  of 
^  hosiery  trends  completed  last  month 
by  the  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group  of  the  Merchandising  Division: 

Seamless  accounted  for  30  per  cent 
of  department  volume  in  1956;  stretch 
for  10  per  cent  and  two-thread  for  five 
per  cent. 

One  hundred  and  forty  stores,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  regions  of  the  country, 
took  part  in  the  survey.  Estimating 
1957  trends,  only  about  one-third  of 
them  expect  further  sales  increases  in 
stretch  hosiery,  the  average  estimated 
gain  among  these  being  five  per  cent. 
But  better  han  three-fourths  of  these 
stores  expect  to  do  more  business  in 
seamless  next  year— much  more  busi¬ 
ness,  for  their  estimate  of  the  sales  gain 
averages  25  per  cent. 

The  two-thread  trend  is  also  very 
strong.  Two-thirds  of  the  reporting 
stores  expect  these  sales  to  increase  by 
an  average  of  about  10  per  cent. 


as  sharply  as  in  other  stores;  in  the 
fitted  line,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase. 

Wanamaker’s  offers  12  styles,  each 
in  42  individual  patterns.  With  the 
help  of  the  resource  and  under  the 
buyer’s  supervision,  selected  sales¬ 
people  have  been  trained  to  fit  the 
customer  accurately  and  keep  a  record 
of  each  one’s  size.  Women,  explained 
Miss  Johnson,  like  this  service;  they 
like  to  be  treated  as  individuals,  and 
they  respond  to  individual  treatment 
by  coming  back.  “In  the  month  of 
November,”  she  said,  “80  per  cent  of 
the  customers  who  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  fitted  line  were  repeats.” 

Just  having  a  broad  selection  isn’t 
enough  to  accomplish  this.  Miss  John¬ 
son  pointed  out.  “You  cannot  fit  her 
or  convince  her  that  you  are  interested 
in  her  requirements  with  a  self-service 
unit.  You  need  people  to  listen  to  her, 
to  analyze  her  figure,  her  foot  size,  her 
leg  size  and  development.  .  .  .  These 
people  must  have  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  beginning,  this  takes 
time.  But  few  good  long  range  invest¬ 
ments  pay  off  overnight.” 

To  develop  an  effective  fit  program. 
Miss  Johnson  said  a  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment  needs  a  management  that  be¬ 
lieves  strongly  in  such  a  program, 
makes  the  initial  investment,  and 
never  lets  any  overbought  condition 
hold  up  fill-ins.  It  needs  a  buyer 
enthusiastic  enough  to  develop  good 
salespeople  for  the  section,  and  willing 
to  analyze  sales  and  stock.  It  needs  a 
manufacturer  willing  to  fit  his  stocks 
to  trends  and  able  to  make  fast  ship¬ 
ments  on  wanted  items. 

It  takes  all  three  to  do  it,  she  said, 
but,  once  it  is  accomplished,  the  store 
has  known,  satisfied  customers— repeat 
customers  who  will  come  into  the  store 
in  good  weather,  or  telephone  their 
needs  in  bad  weather,  but  who  remain 
customers  of  that  store. 

Store  Brands.  From  Nellie  Navarro, 
divisional  manager.  Allied  Purchasing 
Corp.,  came  some  suggestions  as  to- 
what  a  store  can  accomplish  through 
its  own  brand  in  hosiery.  The  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  forms  of  retailing, 
she  pointed  out,  is  not  in  the  realm 
of  national  brands;  for  these,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  to  the  department  or 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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to  bigger  profit^ 

1957  is  going  to  be  a  banner  year  for  Berkshire  [ 

. . .  and  for  you!  Here’s  how  Berkshire  plans  to 
help  you  build  your  stocking  volume  this  year.  | 


new  styles 


Three  best-selling  Berkshire  styles  are  now  even  greater 
values.  They’re  now  Twin  Thread  instead  of  regular  knit — 
and  at  no  increase  in  price!  These  **one-Plus-one”  long- 
wearing  Twin  Threads  sell  at  1.35,  at  1.50,  and  at  1.65.  They 
have  a  new  silky  feel,  an  extra-clinging  fit.  And  Berkshires 
are  the  only  Twin  Thread  stockings  with  the  Nylace  Kant- 
run  Top  and  Toe-Ring  for  extra  run  protection.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  fiock  in  to  buy  these  new  improved  Berkshires 
— especially  when  you  tell  them  there’s  no  increase  in  price. 


new  advertising 

Because  Berkshire’s  fall  newspaper  advertising  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  are  continuing  to  nm  our  advertisements  in  local 
newspapers,  and  are  continuing  our  “Stop  Runs”  theme  in 
both  newspapers  and  magazines.  Tie  in  with  Berkshire’s 
national  advertisements  in  your  own  newspapers.  Cash  in 
on  this  tremendous  national  newspaper  campaign! 
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erkshire  ways 
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new  promotions 


This  spring  Berkshire  is  promoting  a  sensational  new  stock¬ 
ing  shade  —  a  pinky-beige  that’s  perfect  with  pastels.  It 
blends  with  pinks  and  rosy  reds,  accents  lilac  tones,  powder 
blues  and  sheer  white.  Women  will  love  it! 

To  promote  this  new  color,  Berkshire  is  planning  exciting 
point-of-sale  material.  You’ll  get  gay  posters  and  window 
streamers,  counter  displays  and  mat  advertisements — aU 
to  promote  Berkshire’s  “delicious  new  shade  for  spring.” 


new  selling  methods 


Berkshire  visual  selling  units  sold  over  3,000,000  extra  pairs 
of  Berkshire  stockings  last  year — featuring  only  1  style.  This 
year,  Berkshire  offers  you  more  popular-priced  styles,  at¬ 
tractively  packaged  for  self-selection  selling.  Visual  merchan¬ 
dising  units  have  proved  themselves  the  modern  way  to  build 
extra  volume.  Cash  in  on  this  profit-maker  for  your  store. 


Find  out  more!  See  your  nearest  Berkshire  Distributor  for  details. 


Walker  Stetson  Co. 

288  A  Street 
Boston  10,  Mass. 

Western  Hosiery  Company 
320  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Branded  Textiles,  Inc. 

708  Jackson  Street 
Dallas  22,  Texas 
Hilb  &  Company 
17th  &  Lawrence  Street 
Denver  17,  Colorado 
Edson  Moore  and  Company 
1702  Fort  Street,  West 
Detroit  16,  Michigan 


Watts,  Ritter  and  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  239 

Huntington  7,  West  Virginia 
Simon  Ades  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
631  West  Main  Street 
Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
Solomon  Brothers  Co.,  Inc. 
183  Commerce  Street 
Montgomery  1,  Alabama 
Stylecraft  Hosiery  Corp. 

7  East  37th  Street 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Joel  Baily  Davis,  Inc. 

112  North  12th  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 


Adam  H.  Bartel  Company 
911  North  E  Street 
Richmond,  Indiana 
Smith,  Gormly  Co.,  Inc. 

180  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester  4,  New  York 
Branded  Textiles,  Inc. 

688  West  Avenue  &  135th  St. 
San  Leandro,  California 
J.  P.  LeVeque  Company 
1224  Washington  Avenue 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
Morris-Johnson  Company 
P.  0.  Box  2856 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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specialty  store.  It  is  the  medium  priced 
merchandise  for  which  women  go  to 
chains  and  supermarkets,  she  said,  and 
it  is  in  this  range  that  stores  can  ex¬ 
ploit  their  own  brands. 

A  store’s  own  brand,  she  warned, 
must  be  a  complete  line;  it  must  main¬ 
tain  quality;  it  must  be  subjected  to 
frequent  tests,  and  the  fact  of  its  test¬ 
ing  must  be  exploited.  Perfect  stocks 
are  essential;  so  are  liberal  adjust¬ 
ments;  so  is  adequate  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  With  leeway  in  pricing,  the 
store  can  build  up  multiple  sales,  get¬ 
ting  the  customer  to  buy  six  pairs  at 
a  time— and  leaving  her  less  open  to 
buy  in  the  supermarkets. 

Although  she  considers  a  store’s  own 
brand  a  tonic  for  the  illness  of  com¬ 
placency  that  attacks  many  hosiery  de¬ 
partments,  Miss  Navarro  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  a  cure-all.  The  hosiery 
department  may  need  other  medicines, 
too,  but  its  ow’n  brand  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  giving  the  customer  what 
she  wants. 

Answering  a  question  from  the  floor 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  national 
brand  carried  on  an  exclusive  basis,  as 
against  the  store  brand.  Miss  Navarro 
said:  “You  can  trade  a  customer  up 
from  69  cents  to  $1.09— but  not  to 
SI. 35.”  She  made  it  clear  that  she  does 
not  recommend  an  own  brand  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  national  brands  but  as 
an  added  element  in  the  assortment 
to  help  win  back  the  customer  who  has 
l)een  lured  away  by  the  strictly  price 
appeal  offerings  of  other  retail  outlets. 

Industry  Program.  Speaking  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers, 
Thomas  Robson,  president  of  Wayne 
Knitting  Mills,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
outlined  the  program  of  organized 
hosiery  manufacturers  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  department. 

“The  basic  cause  of  most  of  our 
competitive  troubles  has  been  the  fact 
that  everybody  has  been  trying  to  get 
more  business  in  a  market  which  was 
absolutely  stable.”  This  has  led  to 
adding  new  retail  outlets,  developing 
surplus  manufacturing  capacity— and 
excessive  price  competition. 

“The  final  answer  to  these  problems 
would  be  a  total  and  measurable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  of  stockings  to  the 
consumer. . . .  We,  all  of  us,  have  been 


simple  exploiters  of  existing  demand. 
We’ve  opened  no  new  fields.”  From 
now  on,  however,  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  market,  as  the  number  of 
children  growing  up  will  increase  the 
number  of  customers  by  about  one 
million  a  year.  The  population  in¬ 
crease  that  has  helped  so  many  other 
industries  will  at  last  make  itself  felt 
in  hosiery,  too. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  women  in 
this  country  appreciate  hosiery  and 
buy  it  liberally.  To  convince  the  other 
48  million  women  in  this  country  that 
hosiery  is  important  to  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  hosiery  association  has  for 
the  last  three  years  maintained  “a 
modest  but  consistent  publicity  pro¬ 
gram,”  whose  increasing  acceptance 
indicates  “that  editors  and  commenta¬ 
tors  who  should  know  believe  that  the 
hosiery  story  is  interesting  to  women.” 

Yarn  suppliers  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  possibilities  in  their 


field,  Mr.  Robson  continued,  and 
“they  have  made  available  greatly  ex 
panded  funds  for  the  purjjose  of  con 
sumer  advertising  during  the  year- 
enough  so  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  hosiery  will  be  strongly  repre- 
sented  in  all  important  fashion 
media.” 

Hosiery,  Mr.  Robson  reminded  re¬ 
tailers,  “is  a  big  business,  a  permanent 
business,  and  a  certain  business.  .  . . 
Proposing  to  serve  the  apparel  needs 
of  the  American  market  without  offer¬ 
ing  hosiery  would  make  as  much  sense 
as  the  operation  of  a  restaurant  with¬ 
out  offering  salt,  pepper  and  sugar. ... 
For  an  individual  store  to  neglect  its 
hosiery  department  doesn’t  hurt  ho¬ 
siery,  because  the  hosiery  will  simply 
be  bought  elsewhere.  It  will  certainly 
hurt  the  store,  however,  because  cus¬ 
tomers  who  go  elsewhere  for  their 
stockings  are  very  apt  to  go  elsewhere 
for  a  lot  of  other  things.” 


A  Bigger  Business 

in  Men's  and  Bogs’  Wear 
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At  the  novel  fashion  show  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers,  which  featured  industry  not¬ 
ables  instead  of  professional  models,  Carl 
Bernstein  of  May  Department  Stores  and 
NAMSB  chairman  of  the  board,  presented 
the  Spring  ’57  “white  look.” 


The  student  market  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  developing  groups  in 
the  country  and  one  which  merits  spe¬ 
cial  consideration,  according  to  Lester 
E.  Menscher,  buyer  for  .Saks-5th  Ave¬ 
nue,  speaking  at  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  session.  Chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice 
president  of  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate, 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA. 

The  student  group,  said  Mr.  Men¬ 
scher,  consists  of  boys  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18,  and,  if  equated 
with  high  school  enrollment,  it  in¬ 
creased  by  19  per  cent  between  1950 
and  1955.  Furthermore,  elementary 
school  enrollment  increased  24  per 
cent  in  that  period  and  kindergarten 
82  per  cent— these  are  the  student 
markets  of  tomorrow. 
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A  Separate  Department.  Statistics  are 
but  one  reason  why  Mr.  Menscher  1 
called  for  student  departments  that  * 
are  segregated  from  other  age  groups.  ' 
Also,  there  should  be  a  cadet  depart-  ’ 
ment  and  a  junior  department.  * 

“No  adolescent  boy  wants  to  shop  * 
in  exactly  the  same  location  or  mix  ' 
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with  so-called  ‘kids.’  This  disparity 
which  exists  between  the  various  age 
groups  we  serve  can  never  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  The  great  difference  in 
activities,  interest,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  development,  and  attitude  between 
boys  of  four  years  and  16  years  is  un¬ 
imaginable.  They  are  two  different 
human  beings,”  he  stated. 

His  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that 
student  merchandise  should  be  in  a 
section  by  itself  which,  if  possible,  has 
its  own  entrance  or,  where  space  per¬ 
mits,  a  separate  student  division  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  rest  of  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment. 

But  it  should  be  on  the  children’s 
floor  rather  than  on  the  men’s  floor. 
First,  because  parents  hesitate  to 
think  of  their  16-year-olds  as  adults; 
second,  because  parents  believe  prices 
on  the  men’s  floor  are  higher;  third, 
because  men’s  departments  lack  the 
interest,  personnel,  and  ability  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  the 
student  trade. 

“In  any  event,”  said  Mr.  Menscher, 
“the  section  should  include  all  items 
of  clothing,  furnishings  and  accessories 
required  by  the  student.” 

Fashion  and  Fit.  Successful  merchan¬ 
dising  of  the  department  rests  on  its 
being  a  fashion  department,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  industry  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  style-consciousness  of  teen¬ 
age  boys.  In  fact,  improved  styling  of 
students’  apparel  in  some  cases  has 
been  so  successful  that  student  cloth¬ 
ing  has  influenced  men’s  apparel,  as, 
for  example,  the  Ivy  League  garment. 

In  cut  and  size,  too,  there  have  been 
changes.  At  one  time  the  student’s  suit 
was  either  a  large  sized  boy’s  suit,  or  a 
small  sized  man’s  suit,  with  little  or  no 
differentiation.  Today,  however,  it  is 
tailored  more  realistically,  so  that  it 
has  these  outstanding  features:  narrow 
waist,  greater  drop  between  chest 
measurement  and  waist  size,  the  natu¬ 
ral  shoulder  and  body,  and  a  tendency 
towards  soft  construction. 

Staff  all  three  youth  divisions— cadet, 
junior  and  student— with  salesmen 
rather  than  saleswomen,  said  Mr. 
Menscher,  thus  giving  “the  salesman 
the  opportunity  to  serve  the  customer 
for  the  next  10  to  14  years”  in  a  “warm, 
friendly,  relaxed  male  atmosphere  in 
which  the  boy  will  feel  at  ease.” 


These  are  some  of  the  problems  Mr. 
Menscher  described  as  confronting 
salesmen  in  the  youth  divisions:  They 
must  recognize  that  boys  are  sensitive 
about  their  appearance.  They  must  be 
prepared  for  conflict  between  parent 
and  child— and  perhaps  avoid  differ¬ 
ences  by  suggesting  merchandise  be¬ 
fore  either  boy  or  parent  has  a  chance 
to  decide  on  a  specific  garment. 

Because  boys  watch  “what  the  other 
fellows  are  wearing”  salesmen  must 
know  what  is  fashionable— not  only  in 
style  but  also  in  fabrics.  Watch  color, 
contrasts  and  blends,  said  Mr. 
Menscher.  And  carry  the  long,  short 
and  extra  long  sizes  in  stock. 

At  all  times,  he  concluded,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  today’s  student  is 
tomorrow’s  customer  in  the  men’s  de¬ 
partment,  and  that  it’s  essential  to  cul¬ 
tivate  him  now. 

Sportswear  Makes  Today's  Champ. 

The  market  today  is  ripe  for  energetic 
selling  of  men’s  sportswear  and  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  wants  to  be  a  champ  ram 
rather  than  a  shorn  ram  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation,  Harry  Don- 
iger,  president  of  David  D.  Doniger  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  told  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
session. 

Sportswear  is  the  key  to  bigger  vol¬ 
ume  and  increased  profit  because  “a 
progressive  group  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers  working  together  for  the 
good  of  all”  recognized  the  “needs  of 
a  country  at  ease,  at  play  and  at  work,” 
he  stated.  Therefore,  although  the 
NRDGA  average  figures  indicate  that 
men’s  sportswear  accounts  for  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  men’s  department 
volume,  this  percentage  is  still  too  low 
—there  are  some  stores  where  the  figure 
is  45  per  cent  and  even  higher.  For 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  men’s  sjjortswear  business,  Mr. 
Doniger  listed  the  following  nine 
essentials: 

1.  A  separate  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  A  separate  sjxjrtswear  buyer. 

3.  A  separate  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment  number  with  its  own  open-to- 
buy. 

4.  .Separate  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  sportswear  department. 

5.  Separate  windows  for  sportswear 
displays. 

6.  A  special  sales  personnel  educa¬ 


tion  program. 

7.  Making  the  most  of  the  help  -you 
can  get  from  resources:  use  their  dis¬ 
play  material;  tie  in  with  their  pub- 
dicity. 

8.  Open  selling. 

9.  A  quarterly  management  review 
of  the  planned  volume  goal  for  the 
sportswear  department. 

Planned  promotion  is  the  key  to 
success,  and  Mr.  Doniger  offered  the 
following  suggestions  for  Spring  1957: 

January.  (1)  Show  resort  wear  fashions 
for  warm  climates.  (2)  Have  a  cold 
country  vacation  window  for  winter 
sports  clothes.  (3)  Push  your  new  long 
sleeve  shirts,  sweaters  and  outerwear. 

February.  (1)  Get  high  styled  goods  in 
early  in  order  to  test  spring  fashions 
for  future  reorder  potential.  (2)  Pro¬ 
mote  Valentine’s  Day. 

March.  (1)  Get  promotion  in  the  out¬ 
door  mood,  the  action  mood  of  golf, 
fishing,  boating,  gardening,  (2)  Get  as 
much  sportswear  merchandise  in  as 
early  as  possible— start  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  February  tests. 

April.  Promote  dress-up  sportswear; 
feature  the  silken  look,  the  elegant 
look. 

May.  Promote  and  sell  coordinates  to 
their  utmost. 

June.  Play  up  gift  giving  for  Father’s 
Day  and  Graduation. 

July  is  the  Fifth  Season.  (1)  Be  sure 
basics  are  kept  fresh  and  new  in  stock. 
(2)  Play  up  vacations.  (3)  The  whole 
family  is  in  the  market  for  sportswear 
—make  the  most  of  it. 

Fashion  Show.  A  unique  visual  aid 
for  presenting  Spring  ’57  fashions  in 
men’s  sportswear  was  a  fashion  show 
sponsored  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers.  Its 
unique  feature  was  the  appoarance  of 
buyers  and  well-known  people  in  the 
men’s  sportswear  industry  instead  of 
professional  models.  They  displayed 
the  “Cool  American  Fashion”— bright 
colors  and  elegance— that  characterize 
this  year’s  Spring  lines  in  men’s  sports¬ 
wear. 
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Merchandising  Piece  Goods  to  a  Profit 


A  MANY-SIDED  attack  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  problems  of  the  piece  goods 
department  featured  this  year’s  piece 
goods  session,  held  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Sam  Cardone,  piece  goods 
buyer  of  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s 
Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee. 
The  home  sewing  market  in  general, 
the  need  for  more  gross  margin  in 
piece  goods  specifically,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  branch  stores  were  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration;  so,  too,  were  five 
phases  of  this  department’s  problems— 
put-ups,  patterns,  fabric  identification, 
cash  discounts,  and  imports. 

Department  with  Future.  Agreeing 
with  fabric  resources  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  for  a  Stores  Report  to  Man¬ 
agement  of  last  March,  Charles  Bru- 
der,  vice  president  of  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  New  York,  quot¬ 
ed:  “Consciously  or  unconsciously,  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  handling  the  piece 
goods  department  as  if  it  had  no 
future.’’  Yet  currently,  he  said,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  40  million 
women  and  girls  making  things  on 
sewing  machines— the  largest  home 
sewing  market  we  ever  had. 

Women  who  sew  at  home,  Mr.  Bru- 
der  emphasized,  “are  not  the  under¬ 
privileged  class.”  And  they  have  shown 
that  they  will  not  “tolerate  a  second 
choice  fabric  simply  because  it  is  a 
bargain.  .  .  .  Scores  of  women  who  sew 
have  told  us  they  would  be  silly  and 
stupid  to  lavish  care  and  time  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  dress  of  sleazy  material.” 

To  keep  the  piece  goods  customer 
faithful,  Mr.  Bruder  recommended, 
among  other  things,  integrated  depart¬ 
ments  that  permit  her  to  get  all  she 
needs  to  make  a  dress  in  one  location. 
He  cited  his  secretary’s  record— 41  min¬ 
utes  to  buy  what  she  needed  in  a  busy, 
integrated  department,  versus  75  min¬ 
utes  in  a  store  where  everything  was 
scattered.  And  the  second  store  was 
not  busy! 

Early  reports  on  the  experience  of 
stores  that  have  integrated  sewing 
machine  and  piece  goods  departments 
show  that  there  has  been  increased 
activity  in  both  kinds  of  merchandise. 


Top  management  is  pleased  with  the 
way  such  departments  are  developing, 
said  Mr.  Bruder,  although  it  is  too 
soon  to  draw  off  figures. 

Fabric  Support  Lacking.  Mr.  Bruder 
had  sharp  criticisms  to  make  of  fabric 
manufacturers  who  fail  to  back  the 
pieces  goods  departments  in  their  pro¬ 
motional  efforts.  He  cited  fashion  mag¬ 
azines  with  fabric  ads  that  supf>orted 
the  cutting-up  trade,  but  did  nothing 
for  piece  goods  departments.  He  also 
cited  the  support  given  the  1956  Sew¬ 
ing  Fashion  Festival  by  zipper,  thread, 
pattern  and  notions  companies— but 
not  by  fabric  makers.  For  lack  of  fab¬ 
ric  support,  he  said,  there  will  be  no 
similar  festival  in  1957. 

More  Gross  Margin.  From  William 
Yorio,  fabrics  buyer  for  Gimbel’s, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  came 
some  suggestions  for  stepping  up  the 
gross  margin  in  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments.  Gross  margin  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  poor  for  many  years, 
and  from  having  been  one  of  the  best 
gross  margin  producers  in  the  store, 
the  piece  goods  buyer  now  finds  him¬ 
self  pretty  far  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Yorio’s  suggestions  put  particu¬ 
lar  stress  on  initial  markon.  “Evaluate 
the  item  on  its  merit,  its  quality  and 
consumer  appeal;  then  price  it  at  what 
competition  will  permit.  .  .  .  Resist 
accepting  dictated  retail  prices  when 
such  pricing  results  in  lower  than  nor¬ 
mal  markon.  ...  If  you  must  have 
some  low  markon  sales,  let  them  be  to 
your  advantage.  Convert  your  own 
slow  selling  stocks  into  dollars  which 
will  produce  profits  when  re-invested 
in  new  and  desirable  items.  .  .  .  Stock 
more  high  markon  goods  and  less  low 
markon  goods.  .  .  .  Concentrate  your 
display  and  sales  efforts  on  higher 
markon  merchandise.” 

Other  suggestions  from  Mr.  Yorio: 
price  concessions  gained  through  group 
purchases  should  be  used  to  bolster 
profits,  not  to  undersell;  effort  should 
be  made  to  reinstate  prewar  cash  dis¬ 
counts;  turnover  should  be  heljred  by 
stocking  only  the  most  important 
items  in  each  classification.  Merchan¬ 


dise  what  other  stores  cannot  offer,  he 
advised;  take  markdowns  early;  be 
alert  to  inventory  shortages. 


Cash  Discounts.  Comments  by  Frank 
A.  Bizzano,  merchandise  manager, 
Kirby  Block  &  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  underscored  Mr.  Yorio’s  point 
on  the  subject  of  cash  discounts.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  downward  changes  in  dis¬ 
count,  he  estimated  that  a  piece  goods 
department  with  a  volume  of  $135,000 
would  have  earned  only  $1,605  in  cash 
discounts  in  1955,  against  $4,160  in 
1939.  The  difference,  he  said,  repre¬ 
sents  a  loss  of  61  per  cent  in  income. 
Or,  expressed  differently,  it  would 
mean  1.9  per  cent  less  of  net  profit. 

Mr.  Bizzano  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  silk  and  synthetic  industries  should 
grant  terms  of  8/10  EOM,  and  that 
the  woolen  industry  should  grant 
6/10/60x.  Such  a  change,  he  said, 
would  put  piece  goods  back  among 
the  top  profit  departments  of  the  store. 
Although  terms  alone  cannot  offset 
the  effects  of  poor  management  in  the 
department,  they  can  do  much  for  a 
well-run  department,  he  indicated. 
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Branch  Store  Departments.  The  spe¬ 
cial  problems  posed  by  branch  store 
operation  were  outlined  by  Paul  Jenk¬ 
ins,  silk  fabrics  buyer  for  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston.  “The  great¬ 
est  fault  with  any  branch  operation,” 
he  said,  “is  the  lack  of  attention  given 
it  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  Branch 
piece  goods  departments  need  as  much 
planning  and  thought  as  that  given  to 
a  main  store  department.” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Jenkins 
cited  experience  with  his  own  store’s 
Framingham  branch,  whose  customers 
are  largely  suburban.  “In  our  Fram¬ 
ingham  branch,  formal  fabrics  such 
as  satins  and  brocades  will  sell  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  our  Boston  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  same  classification,  whereas 
the  department  as  a  whole  does  ap 
proximately  14  per  cent  of  its  down¬ 
town  parent.  Sportswear  type  mate¬ 
rials  and  those  suitable  for  children’s 
wear  run  a  much  higher  percentage. 
Also  fabrics  which  lend  themselves  to 
home  decorator  uses.” 

To  know  whi(ch  classifications  are 
right  for  a  particular  branch,  Mr. 
Jenkins  recommended  studying  the 
customers,  and  particularly  shopping 
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the  stores  in  the  surrounding  communities,  especially 
tliose  that  were  in  business  in  the  area  long  before  the 
branch. 

Institutional  activity,  such  as  fashion  shows  and  sewing 
clinics,  adds  prestige  and  helps  create  consumer  interest. 
Mr.  Jenkins  recommends  it,  pointing  out  that  many  things 
in  this  line  can  be  done  at  little  or  no  cost. 

Branch  Basics.  Basic  stocks  are  of  paramount  importance, 
Mr.  Jenkins  said.  “We  cannot  carry  a  complete  color  range 
in  all  basics  at  the  branch,”  he  admitted,  “but  we  can 
carry  a  color  card,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  hours  before 
any  color  of  any  fabric  can  be  sent  out  from  our  main  store. 
This  has  worked  out  wonderfully  well  for  us.  It  has 
pleased  our  customers  and  given  them  an  assortment  bet¬ 
tered  only  by  a  main  store  department.” 

Early  showings  of  new  merchandise  can  help  pick  the 
winners  for  the  coming  season,  Mr.  Jenkins  suggested. 
They  constitute  a  chance  to  try  new  items  in  the  suburban 
area  without  going  into  them  any  more  deeply  than  is  war- 
ranted  for  main  store  needs.  “Action  items,”  of  course,  need 
to  be  played  to  the  hilt,  in  the  branch  as  in  the  main  store. 

Price  line  structure  at  the  branch  may  be  different  from 
that  of  the  main  store,  and  it  may  vary  from  branch  to 
branch,  Mr.  Jenkins  commented.  In  any  one  branch,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  likely  to  be  relatively  little  variation  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  among  customers;  hence  not  all  the  main 
store’s  price  ranges  will  be  wanted. 

Displays,  frequent  changes  in  the  department’s  appear¬ 
ance,  and  intelligent  use  of  main  store  advertising  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  branch,  were  also  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 
But  he  made  special  mention  of  the  branch  store  executive. 
“Most  branch  store  executives  have  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “Your  interest  or  the  lack  of  it  in  his  job 
may  very  well  affect  the  success  of  your  department.  His 
best  job  will  be  done  in  those  departments  where  he  re¬ 
ceives  attention  and  cooperation.  Make  sure  he  gets  all 
the  information  pertaining  to  each  item  carried  in  his 
department  and  that  he  uses  it.  Let  him  know  of  your 
future  plans.” 

To  stimulate  the  branch  executive’s  interest,  Mr.  Jenkins 
suggested  inviting  him  to  look  at  a  new  line,  or  taking  him 
to  market  occasionally .  if  possible.  Salespeople  at  the 
branch  also  need  help  from  the  buyer  and  their  focal  de¬ 
partment  manager.  Getting  manufacturers’  representatives 
to  talk  to  branch  salespeople  will  result,  he  said,  in  “extra 
sales  and  some  well  informed  customers.” 

Fabric  Identification.  In  a  talk  read  for  her  in  her  absence, 
Frances  W.  Jackson,  buyer  for  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  made  a  plea  for  better  identification  of  fab¬ 
rics— better  and  more  permanent  identification.  Many 
excellent  methods,  she  said,  prove  ineffective  at  the  point 
of  sale.  The  talk  on  fiber  performance  doesn’t  help  if  the 
fabric  is  unidentified;  the  string  tag  attached  to  the  bolt 
doesn’t  help  if  it  becomes  detached  or  mutilated,  as  usually 
happens.  Attached  tear-off  leaflets  become  detached. 

Mrs.  Jackson’s  suggestion  was  to  make  better  use  of  board 
end  markings.  A  code,  such  as  a  color  stripe,  could  be  used 
to  identify  fabrics  as  washable,  hand  washable,  or  dry 
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Alert  merchants,  in  growing  numbers,  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  “something  for  them”  —  that 
our  services  offer  the  assurance  of  continued  sur¬ 
vival,  with  increased  flexibility  and  growth. 
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We  will  be  glad  to  discuss  —  in  more  detail  —  a 
store  planning,  merchandising  and  fixturing  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  fit  your  particular  needs. 
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cleaitable,  for  instance.  Then  fiber 
content  could  be  imprinted.  She  asked, 
however,  for  a  thorough  study  that 
would  bring  forth  a  procedure  that 
would  enable  salespeople  to  sell  “with 
confidence  and  authority.” 

Smaller  Put-Ups.  Sol  Kaufman,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Felix  Lilienthal  & 
Company,  New  York,  made  a  plea  for 
small  put-ups  of  piece  goods— 20  to  25 
yards  for  most  fabrics,  but  15  to  18  for 
those  retailing  at  .?1.98  or  higher.  In 


addition  to  the  obvious  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  retailer,  these  put- 
ups  would  give  mills  and  converters 
the  advantage  of  faster  reorders,  from 
which  they  would  learn  trends  in  fash¬ 
ion  and  color  more  rapidly.  He  also 
anticipated  that  buyers  would  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  purchase  more  quality  and 
fashion  merchandise,  knowing  they 
could  obtain  reorders. 

Imports.  New  sources  for  new  sales 
can  be  found  in  imports,  said  J.  Mar- 


Juft  5S  Mcendl*  is  all  it  takes 
to  set  up  a  HOW£  Folding 
Counter  providing  immediate 
display  and  shelf  space  (inset). 


100  of  thoso  6'  HOWE  Counters  fold 
down  to  fit  42'  of  space,  permit  easy 
storage  adjacent  to  selling  areas. 


HOWE  Folding  Counters 


save  Mac/s  N.Y.^2160  a  year 


They  set  up  in  seconds;  provide  valuable 
display  and  shelf  space;  help  insure  success 
of  merchandise  promotions! 


Always  alert  to  expense-cutting  possibilities,  Macy’s  New  York 
replaced  standard  counters  with  Howe  Folding  Counters. 

Reporting  in  an  NRDGA  Store  Management  News  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Macy’s  New  York  reveals  that  Howe  Folding  Counters 
save  them  $2,160  a  year! 

Howe  Folding  Counters— and  Howe  Folding  Display 
and  Work  Tables— pay  for  themselves  year  after  year.  Use 
them  for  check  out,  wrapping,  display.  llieir  practical  dimen¬ 
sions  help  you  make  maximum  use  of  valuable  floor  space. 

Howe  Folding  Counters  and  Tables  are  built  to  last.  Each 
is  constructed  around  a  self-supporting  steel  chassis  made 
of  heavy  steel  angle  iron  rails.  Ejwh  leg  is  locked  and  braced. 
The  structure  is  welded  and  riveted  throughout. 

The  Howe  Folding  Counter’s  end  panels  are  sheet  metal, 
spot  welded  to  IVi"  square  tube  steel  legs.  The  front  panel 
is  made  of  Va”  Masonite.  This  panel,  as  well  as  the  counter’s 
two,  sturdy,  plywood  shelves,  is  easily  removed. 


HOWE  Display  and 
Work  Tobias  have  a  riveted  and 
welded  chassis,  constructed 
around  heavy  steel  angle  iron 
rails,  running  the  full  length  of  the 
table.  Legs  are  individually  braced 
at  corners.  You  get  strength 
where  it  counts! 


If  it  folds  ...ask  HOWE! 

HOWE  FOLDING  FURNITURE,  INC. 

1  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 

Mfrs.  of  HOWE  Folding  Tables  for  the  Home 

FREE!  For  illustrated  fold¬ 
er  containing  specifications  and 
prices  of  Howe  Folding  Coun¬ 
ters  and  Tables,  use  handy  coupon. 


HOWE  Poldioe  FumNwro,  Inc.,  1  Pork  Avo,,  N.Y.  16 
Ploat*  sand  ma  fro#  illustrated  foldor  containing 
specifications  ^  HOWE  Folding  Coun- 
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tin  Pond,  Jr.,  import  manager  fori 
Frederick  Atkins  International,  Ltd  i 
New  York.  Better  quality,  diversified! 
fashion  and  styling,  and  higher  markiilH 
on  are  the  inducements  offered  the 
fabrics  buyer.  Mr.  Pond  suggested 
concentrating  on  fabrics  not  readily 
obtainable  in  the  domestic  market, 
such  as  luxurious  velvets,  silks  and 
tweeds. 

Mr.  Pond  warned  management 
against  expecting  a  buyer  to  pay  for 
her  first  trip  entirely  on  the  purchases 
made  on  that  trip.  He  recommends 
a  five-year  plan,  letting  the  buyer  de¬ 
velop  a  sure  touch  in  imports.  For  the  | 
store  new  to  imports,  he  suggested  try¬ 
ing  a  few  pieces  from  an  importer  to 
get  the  feel  of  the  market:  then  start 
buying  direct. 


New  View  of  Patterns.  A  new  view¬ 
point  on  pattern  departments  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Robert  Gumport,  depart¬ 
ment  manager  of  fashion  fabrics, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York.  With  90 
per  cent  of  the  pattern  departments 
in  the  country  losing  money,  he  called 
for  a  reappraisal  of  this  department, 
not  as  a  necessary  “evil”  but  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  adjunct  to  piece  goods. 

Buyers,  he  suggested,  should  analyze 
their  operations  by  company:  have  de¬ 
liveries  of  catalogues  and  previews  in 
proportion  to  monthly  volume:  teach 
the  head  pattern  girl  to  merchandise 
in  depth:  get  the  pattern  girls  to  know 
both  their  patterns  and  the  depart¬ 
ment's  fabrics. 

From  the  pattern  companies,  whom 
he  saluted  for  their  fashion  and  pro¬ 
motion  helps,  Mr.  Gumport  asked  for 
better  markon,  “Retails  can  be  manip¬ 
ulated  to  give  us  the  extra  margins  we 
need,”  he  said.  He  also  asked  for  cash 
discounts,  to  help  make  the  operation 
more  profitable. 

Pattern  companies,  Mr.  Gumport 
continued,  should  work  out  labor-sav¬ 
ing  fixtures.  They  should  cut  down  on 
useless  mailings  to  buyers,  and  put  the 
cost  of  these  into  more  wanted  helps. 
They  should  cut  down  the  number  of 
patterns  in  a  line,  reducing  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  poor  turnover  items.  They 
should  issue  nine  or  10  new  shipments 
yearly  rather  than  12.  A  sensible  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  designs  and 
issues,  he  said,  would  not  hurt  sales, 
but  would  effect  considerable  savings. 
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PERSONNEL 


Problems  of  Employee  Relations,  Recruiting  and  Training 


Employee  Relations:  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit 
Recruiting  in  Colleges  and  High  Schools 
"Trainers  are  Builders" 


Employee  Relations: 

The  Letter  and  The  Spirit 


SMILEY  RE-ELECTED 


JU^ELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group. 

The  Group  also  elected  the  following 
new  directors  to  their  board  of  directors: 
forth  Deacon,  personnel  director,  Wurz¬ 
burg's,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Dorothy 
Foster,  training  director.  Woodward  & 
lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dorothy 
Morse,  personnel  director.  City  Stores 
Mercantile  Co.,  New  York  CHy;  Maxwell 
fierce,  assistant  general  manager,  Gimbel 
Iros.,  New  York  CHy;  Peter  C.  Quinn, 
personnel  director,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co., 
hston,  Massachusetts. 

These  directors  will  serve  a  three  year 
term  of  office. 


The  employee  relations  session,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Melville 
A.  Smiley,  personnel  director  of  Lasalle 
&  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Personnel  Group,  cov¬ 
ered  three  important  subjects:  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  its 
significance  for  retailers;  essentials  of 
a  good  store  health  program;  and 
workers’  emotional  problems. 

Living  Law.  T.  C.  Kammholz,  who 
had  resigned  his  post  as  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  six  days  prior  to  his  appearance 
at  the  convention,  pointed  out  the 
many  difficulties  involved  in  labor  re¬ 
lations  legislation;  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  "the 
daily  real-life  experience  of  the  em¬ 
ployers,  employees,  and  unions  to 
whom  the  Act  applies.”  It  is  therefore 
under  constant  review,  interpretation 
and  change.  "Since  the  enactment  of 
the  original  law  there  have  been  just 
about  an  even  hundred  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  construing  its 
meaning  and  more  than  1,600  decis¬ 
ions  by  the  Courts  of  Appeals.  And 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  itself  fill 
more  than  116  volumes,”  he  stated. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for 
top  management  to  keep  itself  in¬ 
formed  on  what  is  happening  to  the 
law.  "For  example,  when  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  plant  or  a  department  store 
is  confronted,  by  the  union  which  rep¬ 
resents  its  employees,  with  a  demand 
to  bargain  about  wages,  it  knows  that 


the  law  requires  it  to  bargain.  But 
when  the  demand  touches  for  the  first 
time  borderline  subjects,  like  pensions 
and  stock  purchase  plans,  the  answer 
is  not  so  clear.  And  yet,  in  such  situ¬ 
ations,  the  management  must  make  a 
decision  sometimes  on  short  notice— 
and  sometimes  a  decision  of  substan¬ 
tial  importance  to  the  business— par¬ 
ticularly  where  a  strike  or  a  picket  line 
is  threatened  by  the  union  in  supjrort 
of  its  demand.” 

Consequently,  the  board  and  the 
courts  do  not  treat  the  statute  "as  a 
static  yardstick  to  be  applied  willy- 
nilly  to  every  form  and  mode  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  problems  arise.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Kammholz  p>ointed 
out,  a  large  number  of  decisions  have 
involved  retailing  because  "labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  laws  controlling  it  pre¬ 
sent  many  and  varied  problems  in 
your  particular  business.”  And  he 
outlined  the  essentials  of  many  cases. 

Examples.  In  the  May  Department 
Store  case  (1945)  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  union  (which  represent¬ 
ed  a  small  segment  of  the  employees) 
had  been  properly  certified  by  the 
Board,  and  that,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  refusal  to  bargain  with  it  about 
a  wage  increase  was  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

The  Marshall  Field  case  concerned 
the  question  of  union  membership 
solicitation  on  the  store’s  property, 
and  involved  the  unique  aspect  of 
stores’  operation  resulting  from  the 
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presence  of  the  public. 

“In  recognition  of  this  difference 
between  a  store  and  an  industrial 
plant,”  Mr.  Kammholz  said,  “the 
Board  had  already  limited  the  right 
of  store  employees  to  solicit  other  em¬ 
ployees.  It  held  that,  even  on  their 
free  non-working  time,  store  employees 
could  not  fairly  be  permitted  to  solicit 
in  the  selling  areas  of  the  store  where 
customers  are  normally  present— be¬ 
cause  to  do  so  could  easily  be  quite 
disruptive  of  the  store’s  business. 

“This  still  left  in  doubt,  however, 
the  proper  rule  to  govern  such  areas 
as  waiting  rooms  and  restrooms  which 
the  store  provided  for  public  use.  In 
the  Marshall  Field  case  the  Board  held 
that  the  store’s  business  problems  did 
not  warrant  special  consideration  in 
this  area  and  that,  therefore,  union 
representatives— employee  and  non¬ 
employee  alike— might  properly  use 
such  public  areas  for  solicitation  pur¬ 
poses  so  long  as  these  activities  were 
no  more  than  incidental  to  the  normal 
use  of  such  facilities. 

“The  case  is  an  excellent  illustra 
tion,  I  think,  of  how  closely  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  employer  and  employee 
rights  under  this  Act  is  sometimes 
draw'n,”  stated  Mr.  Kammholz. 

"Public  Domain."  As  to  the  future  of 
labor-management  relations  under  the 
law,  Mr.  Kammholz  said:  “I  would 
suggest  that  important  shifts  in  the 
future  trend  of  the  law  will  depend  in 
large  degree  upon  two  factors:  (1) 
how  maturely  big  business  and  labor 
handle  the  great  power  that  each  has 
accumulated  over  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years  and  (2)  how  consistently 
they  solve  their  own  problems  without 
strife,  and  resolve  their  disagreements 
through  the  peaceful  device  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 


“For  it  is  when  peaceful  methods 
of  self-help  fail  that  the  public  is  most 
acutely  affected.  And  we  may  be  sure, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  excesses  will  be 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  effective 
pressure  for  corrective  measures.  It 
behooves  us  all,  I  think  to  bear  in 
mind  in  this  year  1957,  and  in  the 
years  ahead,  that  labor  relations— in  a 
large  sense— has  become  a  part  of  the 
public  domain.” 

Store  Health  Program.  “Human  main¬ 
tenance”  is  just  as  important  as  other 
store  concerns,  said  Dr.  John  W.  La 
Bree,  medical  director  of  The  Dayton 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  and  it  requires  a 
planned  store  health  program  in  w'hich 
management— represented  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department— and  the  physician 
cooperate  completely. 

In  fact,  he  could  not  over-stress  the 
importance  of  this  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.  The  work  of  a  medical  program 
involves  examining  personnel  prior  to 
employment,  care  of  occupational  in¬ 
juries  or  disease,  the  re-employment 
of  employees  returning  from  illnesses, 
as  well  as  health  counseling  and  peri¬ 
odic  examination  of  the  executive 
staff.  All  of  these  entail  consultation 
with  the  personnel  department  since 
problems  may  arise  of  a  light  work 
load  for  a  short  period  of  time  or  re¬ 
striction  to  only  certain  types  of  work 
—matters  which  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  deals  with. 

In  addition,  physical  examination 
of  younger  employees  to  determine 
their  fitness  for  promotion  would  be 
part  of  this  kind  of  cooperative, 
planned  medical  program. 

The  medical  director,  himself,  does 
not  have  to  work  full  time  at  his  job. 
In  fact.  Dr.  La  Bree  believes  that  it 
is  advisable  for  him  to  have  an  out¬ 
side  practice  so  that  he  does  not  be¬ 


Speakers  at  the  employee  relations  session  (left  to  right):  Mr.  W.  Rowland  Allen, 
Dr.  John  W.  LaBree,  Mr.  T.  C,  Kammholz  and  Melville  A.  Smiley,  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  • 


come  fully  identified  with  store  man 
agement.  This  part  time  basis  casi 
help  him  maintain  better  relation, 
with  the  store  employees. 

A  full  time  nurse  is  of  course  esscn 
tial  but  she  must  be  able  to  handlt 
people,  said  Dr.  La  Bree.  In  fact,  thi, 
qualification  is  even  more  important 
to  him  than  her  experience,  although 
she  should  be  well  trained. 

Emotional  Health  and  Productivity. 

One  of  the  biggest  causes  of  working 
time  losses  is  alcoholism,  and  this  only 
further  underscores  the  results  of  a 
recent  study  which  proved  that  work 
load  is  seldom  a  cause  of  ill  health: 
the  problem  is  usually  one  of  conflict 
with  immediate  superiors.  Thus  did 
W.  Rowland  Allen,  personnel  director 
of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  in¬ 
troduce  his  speech,  “What  About  Re¬ 
tailing’s  Emotional  Problems?” 

There  is  too  much  guilt  and  anxiety 
about  wrong  decisions  because  people 
get  criticism  for  wrong  guesses.  The 
problem  is  one  of  supervision,  “a  pro¬ 
fession  for  W'hich  we  have  not  trained 
too  many  people.” 

Executives,  he  said,  should  be 
“teacher-minded”  so  that  instead  of 
placing  blame  for  error,  they  will  ask, 
“Why  did  the  person  do  it?  What 
caused  the  error?”  and  then  proceed 
to  re-teach  what  is  correct. 

The  significance  of  employee  morale 
is  obvious  when  w'e  see  that  there  are 
fewer  absentees  under  good  leader¬ 
ship,  and  one  of  the  biggest  dangen 
to  morale  is  the  “fatigued  supervisor," 
he  stated.  “Fatigue  corrupts  judg¬ 
ment”  and  the  executive  who  refuses 
to  take  a  vacation  “is  failing  in  his 
obligations.”  Therefore  he  strongly 
endorsed  Dr.  La  Bree’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  executives  have  periodic 
physical  examinations,  with  reports 
going  directly  to  the  executives  who 
would,  themselves,  make  the  necessary 
decisions  about  their  own  and  their 
staff  welfare. 

Another  pick-up  to  morale  is  peri¬ 
odic  review  of  the  employee’s  work. 
He  always  wants  to  know  what  he’s 
doing,  how  he’s  doing,  where  he’s 
going,  etc. 

But  basically,  he  concluded,  good 
relations  between 'supervisors  and  su¬ 
pervised  are  “a  problem  of  mannen 
and  little  else.” 
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Three  Personnel  Group  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  recruiting  good  people  for 
retailing.  They  produced  facts,  case 
histories,  detailed  plans  and  specific 
techniques  for  carrying  out  this  assign¬ 
ment  at  both  the  college  and  high 
school  level,  for  both  executive  and 
non-executive  help,  and  for  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  part  time  workers. 

The  recruitment  of  career  workers 
in  the  colleges  was  discussed  at  a 
session  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Forest  Lombaer,  personnel  administra¬ 
tor,  Macy’s  New  York.  Distributive 
Education  representatives  joined  the 
Personnel  Group  for  two  more  ses¬ 
sions:  one  devoted  to  the  question  of 
non-executive  recruitment  was  chaired 
by  Clifford  Allanson,  executive  direct¬ 
or,  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  other, 
on  closer  distributive  education-retail¬ 
er  cooperation,  was  chaired  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  M.  Loos,  supervisor  of  distrib¬ 
utive  education.  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Wanted  College  Grad.  The  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  attracting  college 
students,  said  R.  E.  Barmeier,  head  of 
personnel  planning  and  research  at 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are 
not  peculiar  to  retailing:  they  are  part 
of  the  generally  tight  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  situation  for  college  graduates 
faced  by  most  of  industry  and  business. 

These  are  the  statistics  he  cited:  In 
Spring  1956  there  were  350,000  grad¬ 
uates  to  fill  approximately  500,000 
jobs  in  government  and  industry.  In 
Spring  1957,  companies  will  seek  some 
52  per  cent  more  graduates  than  in 
1956  and  to  do  so  they  will  visit  a 
dozen  or  so  more  colleges  than  they 
did  in  1956. 

Yet  retailers  have  believed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  special  case  with  negative 
aspects  of  their  trade  putting  them  on 
the  losing  side  in  the  contest  for  col¬ 
lege  recruits.  The  Sears  personnel  di- 
visibn  questioned  this  attitude;  so  they 
conducted  a  survey  to  get  the  facts. 
They  administered  an  anonymous 
questionnaire  to  men  who  rejected 


employment  offers  in  1956,  those  who 
accepted  their  offers,  and  others  who 
had  been  working  for  Sears  for  several 
years.  The  aim  was  to  determine  atti¬ 
tudes  of  college  men  tow’ard  Sears  and 
toward  retailing. 

Next,  they  asked  large  corporations 
in  other  fields  if  they  had  any  similar 
research  information  and  found  that 
they  did.  Mr.  Barmeier  reported  that, 
“With  the  exception  of  a  few  explain¬ 
able  differences  between  corporations, 
our  findings  at  Sears  and  the  findings 
of  seven  other  very  large  companies 
in  widely  different  fields  were  substan¬ 
tially  the  same.  In  short,  we  conclud¬ 
ed  the  problem  is  really  not  one  of 
college  student  apathy  toward  retail¬ 
ing,  but  a  problem  of  recruitment— 
and  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  No  company,  no  industry  to¬ 
day  has  an  easy  job  in  college  recruit¬ 
ing.  And  all  have  common  problems. 
Only  the  degree  of  the  problem  varies 
from  one  company,  from  one  industry 
to  another.’’ 

R.  J.  Kellar,  college  relations  co¬ 
ordinator  for  Sears,  joined  Mr.  Bar¬ 
meier  on  the  platform  to  report  in 
detail  on  the  findings  of  the  Sears  atti¬ 
tude  survey  among  college  seniors  and 
young  career  men. 

First,  out  of  27  factors  which  seniors 
consider  when  evaluating  prospective 
jobs,  there  is  a  group  of  five  that  are 
most  important.  Not  in  any  order  of 
significance,  and  no  matter  what  the 
job,  these  are  the  five:  type  of  work  or 
nature  of  the  business;  starting  salary; 
opportunity  for  advancement;  job  lo¬ 
cation,  and  plan  for  salary  increases. 
The  five  factors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  (also  in  no  order  of  value)  are; 
company  benefits;  size  and  prestige  of 
the  company;  job  security;  working 
conditions,  and  hours. 

The  Meaning  for  Retailers.  Applied 
to  jobs  in  retailing,  these  factors  do 
have  real  significance.  The  question¬ 
naire,  for  example,  indicated  that 
“many  students  think  of  retailing  only 
in  terms  of  what  they  see  when  they 
walk  in  a  store— selling,  on  the  floor,’’ 
said  Mr.  Kellar.  They  are  unaware  of 


the  accounting,  finance,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  personnel  administration  and 
other  opportunities  in  retailing. 

The  pay  factor  of  course  is  always 
a  big  one  but  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
High  starting  salary  without  other  de¬ 
sirable  factors  will  not  induce  recruits 
while  lower  pay  alongside  the  best 
offers  in  other  respects  will  also  have 
a  negative  effect.  By  and  large,  the 
salary  proposed  should  be  “reason¬ 
able”  and  should  coincide  with  the 
“average”  rates  being  paid  in  the  re¬ 
spective  colleges  in  which  a  store  is 
recruiting.  This  means  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  desirable  for  a  store  to  be  able 
to  vary  its  rates  according  to  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  on  a  particular  cam¬ 
pus,  although  sometimes  this  may  not 
be  possible  because  recruits  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  brought  to  a 
central  place  for  training. 

The  collegian  is  highly  interested  in 
recognition  and  pay  increases  with  ad¬ 
vancement  and  he  judges  a  company 
on  the  basis  of  evidence.  In  Mr. 
Kellar’s  words:  “Have  other  young 
men  like  himself,  within  recent  years, 
made  progress  in  a  given  company 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  the  progress 
made  by  comparable  men  in  other 
industries?” 

The  Sears  researchers  found  that 
geographical  location  is  a  much  more 
important  consideration  than  it  was 
five  or  ten  years  ago.  “In  the  question¬ 
naire  results  from  some  of  the  large 
manufacturing  companies,”  said  Mr. 
Kellar,  “a  substantial  percentage  of 
students  regard  the  city— and  even  the 
section  of  the  city— in  which  they  are 
to  work  as  a  rather  prime  factor  in 
deciding  upon  a  company.” 

Retailers  have  often  felt  their  hours 
to  be  a  deterrent  in  attracting  recruits, 
but  the  Sears  survey  revealed  no  con¬ 
cern  about  long  hours  although  there 
were  references  to  “unusual”  hours. 

Problems  Vary.  "No  two  retailers  are 
in  the  same  position  today,”  said  Mr. 
Kellar.  “Those  of  us  with  large  chain 
operations  present  a  rather  different 
picture  to  the  graduating  senior  than 
the  independent  retailer  who  may  be 
recruiting  in  only  a  few  colleges.  Each 
of  us  should  carefully  examine  the 
position  of  his  own  company,  and 
learn  how  his  company  is  viewed  by 
the  particular  college  students  to  whom 
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he  has  access.  We  can  also  ask  our¬ 
selves  a  number  of  questions— Is  our 
f)ersonnel  program  consistent  with  the 
programs  offered  by  companies  in 
other  fields  of  business?  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  programs  offered  by  compan¬ 
ies  who  also  recruit  at  the  colleges 
we  do? 

“And  what  has  been  our  experience 
with  college  trainees?  Has  our  turn¬ 
over  been  excessive?  Have  we  intelli¬ 
gently  developed  these  men  and  used 
their  talents?  We  cannot  over-stress 
the  importance  of  remembering  that 
recruitment  doesn’t  end  until  the  man 
is  in  an  executive-level  job.  Employ¬ 
ing  and  training  the  recruit  is  only  the 
beginning.’’ 

The  Sears  organization  is  now  in¬ 
vestigating  losses  and  current  attitudes 
of  recruits  recently  engaged.  Their 
belief— with  which  Chairman  Forest 
R.  Lombaer  expressed  agreement— is 
that  retail  losses  are  no  greater  than 
those  of  other  industries.  Turnover 
is  high  everywhere. 

Interview  Techniques.  The  interview 
and  the  interviewer  can  do  a  tremend- , 
ous  amount  of  good  or  bad  for  a  store, 
said  Albert  B.  Smith,  dean.  School  of 
Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
the  same  Personnel  Group  session  on 
recruiting.  After  placement  week  at 
his  university  last  Spring,  he  asked 
students  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  on 
their  positive  and  negative  reactions 
to  each  store’s  methods.  Whether  the 
interviewer  was  warm  and  cordial  or 
curt  and  cold  were  important.  How 
he  asked  and  answered  questions; 
whether  he  was  definite;  his  knowledge 
of  the  store’s  operations,  procedures 
and  policies;  whether  he  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  student— these  and  many 
other  phases  of  the  interview  received 
student  comment. 

It  all  showed,  said  Dean  Smith,  that 
the  recruiter’s  role  should  not  be  un¬ 
der-estimated.  “Above  everything  else 
he  must  be  warm  and  resjx)nsive,  in¬ 
stilling  in  the  applicant  a  feeling  of 
genuine  personal  interest.  To  a  large 
degree  the  personality  of  the  store 
should  be  reflected  by  his  personality. 
At  the  same  time  the  recruiter  must 
be  utterly  frank  and  straightforward. 
Students  are  not  favorably  influenced 
by  the  interviewer  who  oversells.  They 
appreciate  a  frank  appraisal  of  the 


disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  given  job  offer.  Careful  plan¬ 
ning  as  reflected  in  well  organized  re¬ 
cruiting  activities  suggests  a  well  run 
business  likely  to  afford  steadily  ex¬ 
panding  opportunity.  And  prompt 
follow-up  is  important  not  only  for 
competitive  reasons  but  also  because 
it  reflects  an  efficiently  managed  opera¬ 
tion.’’  Too  often,  he  reported,  the 
promise  to  write  or  call  is  not  fr.lfilled. 

Work  Experience  as  a  Recruiting  Tool. 

Another  factual  presentation  by  Dr. 
Marion  A.  Niederpreum,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  retailing  coordinator,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  East  Lansing, 
proved  that  the  experience  of  the 
student  working  part  time  in  stores 
can  be  one  of  retailing’s  best  devices 
for  getting  the  college  graduate  to 
make  retailing  his  career. 

She  made  a  study  of  180  college 
graduates  with  B.A.  or  M.A.  degrees 
in  16  stores  in  a  mid-western  region, 
and  found  that  of  these,  47  per  cent 
had  retailing  courses  and  retail  work 
experiences;  14  per  cent  had  retailing 
courses;  20  per  cent  had  retail  work 
experiences;  and  19  per  cent  had 
neither  retailing  courses  nor  retail 
work  experience.  In  other  words,  61 
per  cent  had  training  in  retailing  in 
college  and  67  per  cent  had  retail  work 
exjjeriences. 

This  evidence— plus  reports  from 
personnel  directors  that  graduates  with 
the  combination  of  retailing  courses 
and  retail  work  experiences  were  su¬ 
perior  to  any  others  in  job  perform¬ 
ance,  knowledge  of  retail  policies  and 
procedure,  and  job  attitude— Dr.  Nie¬ 
derpreum  told  retail  managers,  shows 
that  “you  overemphasize  the  Liberal 
Arts  graduate  in  your  recruiting  liter¬ 
ature  and  your  talks  on  campuses.’’ 

Furthermore,  “when  graduates  were 
asked  what  influenced  them  the  most 
to  go  into  retailing,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  replied  that  their  work  experience 
in  college  and/or  high  school  in  your 
store  sold  them  on  the  idea  of  a  career 
in  retailing.  Next  in  importance  was 
the  retailing  courses  they  had  taken  in 
college.  Thus  work  experience  is  a 
vital  recruiting  devicel  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  way  for  you  to  motivate 
and  create  an  interest  in  retailing,  and 
you  have  the  college  student  right  in 
your  store!’’ 


And,  incidentally,  it  is  much  les, 
costly,  she  pointed  out,  to  develop  the 
student  while  he  is  working  than  to 
send  speakers  and  recruiters  to  the  c(^. 
lege  campus  to  convince  him  at  tht 
time  of  his  graduation  that  his  futuit^| 
is  in  your  store. 

I 

Here  is  Dr.  Niederpreum's  program;  1 

►  Develop  policies  and  procedures  i 

regarding  college  student  work.  In¬ 
clude  these  important  techniques:  | 

1.  A  follow-up  procedure  for  col-, 
lege  students  immediately  after  hiring.  [ 

2.  Scheduled  talks  to  college  stu-  j 

dents.  I 

3.  Individual  or  group  tours  of  ! 
store  activities  at  the  beginning  of  [ 
employment. 

4.  Adequate  training  for  college 
students  in  salesmanship  techniques.  | 

5.  Challenging  work  assignments  in  y 

selling  and/or  sales  supporting  activ- 
ities.  j 

6.  An  effective  introduction  to  the  si 

department  where  the  student  is  to  f; 
work.  •  J 

7.  A  review  of  the  student’s  work 
performance  at  the  end  of  his  work  ; 
period. 

8.  An  exit  interview. 

9.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  potential  executive  after 
graduation. 

►  Use  retail  educators,  retail  stud¬ 
ents  and  others  on  campus  as  impor¬ 
tant  channels  for  your  recruiting. 

1.  Do  a  more  dynamic  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  retailing  and  reach  more  people. 
Contact  college  placement  personnel: 
counseling  and  guidance  people:  per¬ 
sonnel  of  journalism  and  advertising 
departments;  authorities  in  marketing, 
economics,  and  business;  administra¬ 
tors  of  education,  home  economics, 
and  liberal  arts  courses. 

2.  Provide  retail  educators  with 
lists  of  desirable  qualifications  for 
beginning  retail  executives  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  kind  of  retail 
training  which  you  think  can  best  be 
provided  on  campus. 

3.  Recommend  to  retail  educators 
that  cooperative  training  programs  be 
included  in  the  retail  curriculum  or 
in  some  cases  expanded  or  improved. 

4.  Offer  higher  salaries  to  college 
graduates;  plan  increment  scale. 

5.  Plan  a  summer  Careers  Week  in 
your  store  as  a  recruiting  device. 
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OE  Opportunities.  Clifford  Allanson, 
executive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants, 
Albany,  New  York,  who  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  personnel  and  distributive 
education  session  on  attracting  and 
training  new  people,  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  “retailing  has  done  a  worse 
job  of  selling  itself  than  any  other  in¬ 
dustry’’  and  exhorted  retailers  to  “get 
off  your  tails  and  into  school  areas. 
Work  with  DE  teachers!’’ 

This  is  not  an  individual  problem, 
he  said,  but  one  that  calls  for  coopera¬ 
tive  action  on  the  local  level  where  re¬ 
tailers,  working  in  their  communities 
along  with  schools  and  school  boards, 
can  create  a  pool  of  available  recruits. 

A  Good  Example.  Corinne  Patterson, 
personnel  director  of  People’s  Outfit¬ 
ting  Company,  Detroit,  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  how  a  planned  program  of  cooper¬ 
ation  in  her  city  has  done  much  to 
promote  retailing  to  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  These  are  seven  successful  ac¬ 
tivities  she  described: 

►  The  Detroit  Retail  Merchants 
Association  sponsors  two  social  outings 
a  year  for  cooperative  students. 

►  They  also  sponsor  the  Bosses 
Dinner  in  February,  which  is  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  year.  All  cooperative  stu¬ 
dents  invite  their  supervisors  and  store 
owners.  Each  store  has  its  table,  or 
tables,  where  top  merchants  in  the 
city  sit  with  the  young  retailers.  “At 
first,’’  she  said,  “it  was  a  struggle  to 
get  top  management  to  attend,  but 
now  they  are  eager  to  participate.’’ 

►  Crowley  Milner  has  an  annual 
contest  for  the  seven  high  schools  in 
which  retailing  is  taught.  Students 
compete  in  jx)ster  making  on  the  spot, 
yearly  activities  manuals  are  judged, 
textiles  are  identified,  and  other  com¬ 
petitive  events  take  place. 

►  Each  year.  People’s  Outfitting 
Company  awards  four  college  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  four  best  merchandise 
manuals  among  those  submitted  by 
about  1,800  retailing  students.  Type¬ 
writers  and  watches  go  to  the  runners- 
up  and  a  luncheon  is  held  for  the  win¬ 
ners,  teachers  and  judges. 

►  The  management  of  People’s 
Outfitting  Company  gives  a  dinner 
once  a  year  for  all  retailing  teachers 
“to  talk  over  our  problems  for  the 
coming  year.’’ 


►  A  two-week  exhibition  called 
“Careers  Unlimited’’  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  People’s  Outfitting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Institute  for  Economic 
Education  and  Business  and  Industry. 
It  is  held  in  the  University  of  Detroit’s 
Field  House  where  some  30,000  stu¬ 
dents,  from  ninth  through  twelfth 
grades  from  all  schools  in  the  area,  are 
brought  by  planned  bus  trips  all  day 
long  each  day  of  the  two  weeks.  “Re¬ 
tailing,”  she  reported,  “has  one  of  the 
finest  booths  in  the  Field  House  and 
the  personnel  of  the  Detroit  stores  is 


Personnel  Workshops 

THE  Personnel  and  Store  Manage- 
■  ment  Groups  will  hold  their  third 
joint  Workshop  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  June  16th  to 
20th.  The  case  method  approach  will 
be  used  again,  with  greater  emphasis, 
however,  on  the  discussion  of  broad 
problems.  Two  or  three  cases  will  be 
developed  and  analyzed  in  each  of 
four  "management  areas"  and  four 
"personnel  areas,"  the  cases  serving  as 
springboards  for  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved. 

The  personnel  conferences  will  cover 
these  topics: 

Employee  Morale:  How  to  create 
and  maintain  mutual  confidence  be¬ 
tween  management  and  employees. 

Employee  Productivity:  Standards, 
training,  tools  and  incentives  to  im¬ 
prove  employee  performance;  the 
supervisor's  role;  special  attention  to 
compensation  methods  in  the  smaller 
store. 

Supervisor  Development:  How  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  develop  executive  talent;  how 
to  determine  and  plan  for  long  term 
executive  needs. 

Selection  and  Placement:  Screening, 
aptitude  measurement,  performance 
reviews,  promotion  policies  and  promo¬ 
tion  problems  as  they  affect  non-execu¬ 
tive  employees. 

Delegates  will  live  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  campus  for  the  five  days  of 
the  conferences.  Attendance  at  each 
Workshop  will  be  divided  into  small 
groups  of  15  to  25.  Case  material  will 
be  furnished  to  delegates  three  weeks 
in  advance.  For  details  and  reserva¬ 
tions  write  to  the  Personnel  Group. 


present  to  give  live  answers  to  live  kids 
about  their  future  in  our  business. 
Three  evenings  in  the  two  weeks  are 
devoted  to  the  parents  so  that  they 
may  assist  their  children  in  choosing 
careers.” 

►  Teachers  in  groups  of  25  to  40 
spend  an  afternoon  in  the  stores  seeing 
behind  the  scenes  operations  and  the 
many  different  kinds  of  jobs  there  are 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  then  they  “are 
entertained  for  dinner  where  we  really 
get  to  know  one  another.” 

Most  important  is  that  “these  activ¬ 
ities  are  paying  off  in  Detroit,”  Miss 
Patterson  reported.  “We  can  call  the 
teacher  anytime  and  get  the  finest  co¬ 
operation  because  we  are  friends.  .  .  . 
Our  co-op  enrollment  in  Michigan 
is  ranked  third  in  the  United  States. 
Also,  we  have  2,627  retailing  students 
in  distributive  occupations  for  1956.” 

Work  or  Fun.  The  retailer  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  job  to  do  with  the  cooperative 
students  so  that  their  work  experience 
will  not  only  train  them  in  job  details 
but  also  will  mold  positive  attitudes 
about  their  future  careers  there.  Since 
people  must  learn  to  work.  Miss  Pat¬ 
terson  likes  “to  have  the  student  think 
that  work  is  wonderful.  And  on  our 
handling  of  them  depends  all  through 
life  their  idea  of  work— whether  it  is 
interesting,  exciting,  even  fun,  or 
something  they  must  do  to  live. 

“Girls  and  boys  of  16  and  17  years 
of  age  must  have  very  sf>ecial  treat¬ 
ment  just  as  all  of  you  know  who  are 
successful  parents.  And  I  do  not  mean 
spoiling  or  coddling  them,”  she  said. 

She  recommended  placing  them 
“for  their  first  six  months  or  a  year 
with  supervisors  whose  temperament 
is  right  for  them  or  in  some  cases  when 
this  is  an  impossibility,  at  least  place 
them  in  work  that  keeps  them  moving 
at  least  part  of  the  time— or  if  placed 
on  sedentary  work,  something  that 
will  hold  their  interest.” 

When  a  questioner  in  the  audience 
asked  Miss  Patterson  how  to  convince 
top  management  and  schools  that 
using  co-ops  is  not  an  attempt  to  get 
cheap,  temporary  labor,  she  promptly 
replied,  “Go  ahead  and  do  it.  Show 
results.  They  change  their  minds.” 

Do  More  With  Port  Timers.  But  co-ops 
are  only  one  source  of  part  time 
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workers  for  stores  and  there  is  a  strong 
need  for  more  help,  said  Peter  Quinn, 
personnel  director  of  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston,  because  now  that 
customers  shop  at  all  hours,  both 
downtown  and  in  suburban  centers, 
stores  stay  open  longer  hours. 

More  flexible  work  schedules  help 
stores  meet  their  needs,  he  pointed 
out.  “In  the  past  our  range  was  11-4, 
10-3,  12-5  and  mostly  confined  to  the 
selling  function;  today  w'e  have  as 
added  possibilities,  9-2,  3-8:30,  4-8:30, 
5-8:30  plus  combination  night  arwl 
Saturday  assignments.  Moreover,  short 
hour  schedules  now  extend  beyond 
selling  to  other  divisions,  such  as  to 
the  clerical  and  manual  areas.” 

The  biggest  recruiting  opportunity, 
of  course,  is  among  housewives,  and 
Mr.  Quinn  cited  1956  labor  statistics: 
one  third  of  the  nation’s  workers  are 
women  and  one  fourth  of  women 
workers  have  part  time  employment. 

Also,  people  employed  elsewhere 
frequently  seek  additional  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  or  desire  for  more 
earnings.  This  group  includes  office 
workers,  teachers,  off  duty  firemen  an  i 


policemen,  and  others. 

Among  the  effective  recruitment 
aids  Mr.  Quinn  listed  poster  and  win¬ 
dow  displays  in  the  store;  display  cards 
in  public  conveyances;  spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements;  house  organ  advertise¬ 
ments;  enclosures  in  customer  pack¬ 
ages,  charge  account  mailings  and  em¬ 
ployee  pay  envelopes;  schools  and  col¬ 
leges;  fonner  workers;  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies;  and  classified  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Hiring  Inducements.  He  also  suggest¬ 
ed  that  stores  reconsider  the  status  of 
part  time  workers  and  offer  them 
further  inducements.  For  example, 
give  a  fair  pro  rata  of  major  benefit 
provisions  to  those  who  can  guarantee 
15  hours  each  week. 

These  steps  are  important,  he  said, 
because  there  must  be  a  quantity  of 
applicants  from  which  a  quality  selec¬ 
tion  can  be  made:  “The  part  time 
worker  with  limited  status  should 
meet  regular  selection  standards,  de¬ 
termined  after  testing,  reference  check¬ 
ing,  and  interviewing.  The  same  pre¬ 
placement  physical  examination  given 


"Trainers  Are  Builders" 


An  advanced  training  program  at  John  Wanamaker’s  Philadelpiua,  uic...ca  “What 
kind  of  selling  are  we  doing?”,  played  up  the  supervisor’s  role  in  improving  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  sales  staff  and  impressing  them  with  their  importance  in  the  profit  picture. 
Participating  groups  were  salespeople  from  departments  throughout  the  store  and 
a  selected  panel  of  advisors  consisting  of  an  assistant  buyer,  representing  merchan¬ 
dising;  a  sales  manager  representing  operations;  and  a  top  producing  salesperson 
representing  the  selling  staff.  Discussion  concentrated  on  creative  selling,  peak  hour 
selling  and  pre-sold  merchandise  selling. 

In  the  photo,  a  salesperson  demonstrates  better  selling  methods,  then  receives 
constructive  criticism.  Training  director  Adele  Dornan  described  Wanamaker’s 
program  at  the  Personnel  Group’s  session  on  training. 


to  full  time  regulars  should  be  re¬ 
quired.” 

He  also  had  a  suggestion  for  DE 
people  specifically:  do  more  to  train 
mature  workers. 

The  Retail  Advisory  Committee.  Mil¬ 
dred  Brown,  training  supervisor  at 
Lit  Brothers,  outlined  actual  plans 
that  illustrate  the  functions  of  the  r^ 
tail  advisory  committee  in  a  large  city 
like  Philadelphia. 

For  the  first  half  of  1957  they  have 
established  a  three-point  program.  In 
February  they  will  hold  a  Retailing 
Roundup  to  discuss  career  opportuni¬ 
ties.  In  March  a  recruitment  fair  called 
Retailing  in  the  Round  will  act  as  a 
career  clinic,  with  booths,  exhibits  and 
brochures  to  present  the  facts  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  retailing.  In  May  they  will 
hold  Retail  Executive  for  a  Day,  a  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  enlist  interest  among 
non-commercial  and  non-DE  students. 
Each  high  school  will  be  asked  to  send 
four  or  five  seniors  to  be  guests  of  store 
management  who  w'ill  show  them  how 
executives  function. 

At  present,  Mrs.  Brown  stated,  her 
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At  the  personnel  session  on  train-  I 
ing,  actual  store  programs  were  1:  ** 
outlined  and  explained  by  a  panel  of  t  d 
four  training  directors:  Chairman  f  ^ 
Dorothy  Foster  of  Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop,  Marcella  Byrne  of  Halle  Bros.,  : 
Adele  Dornan  of  John  Wanamaker,  i  8 
Philadelphia,  and  Theresa  Falbo  of  !  ’’ 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford.  * 

Dorothy  Foster  set  the  theme  of  the  I  ‘ 
meeting  when  she  said,  “Trainers  are  ' 
builders.”  They  have  the  task  of  tie-  * 

veloping  selling  skills  that  will  build  ' 

customer  satisfaction,  sales  volume  ' 
and  profits.  | 


Sales  Build  Profits.  At  G.  Fox’s,  ex¬ 
plained  Theresa  Falbo,  the  belief  is 
that  no  amount  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  is  worth  anything  if 
the  selling  function  does  not  produce. 
Hence  their  program  of  spring  and 
fall  department  meetings  for  contin¬ 
ual  training,  re-training  and  briefing 
of  personnel. 

These  are  of  ttVo  kinds:  merchan¬ 
dise  meetings  where  the  stress  is  on 
new  merchandise,  new  fashion  trends, 
etc.,  and  “better  selling”  meetings  de- 
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committee  recognizes  three  essential 
needs  which  they  are  attending  to; 
coordination  of  information  on  all 
scholarships  that  are  available;  getting 
colleges  to  accept  commercial  students 
for  higher  education;  and  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  trends  in  education. 

Their  other  general  activities,  which 
are  outlined  and  carried  out  through 
meetings  once  a  month,  include  pub¬ 
lishing  material  about  retailing  and 
providing  speakers  upon  request. 

In  the  Smaller  City.  As  demonstrated 
by  Bertha  Yager,  personnel  director 
of  England  Bros.,  Inc.,  the  advisory 
committee  functions  equally  as  well  in 
a  smaller  city  like  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Pittsfield  has  had  a  DE  program 
since  1941.  Their  advisory  committee 
was  formed  in  1943  to  help  adjust 
courses  in  the  light  of  both  retailer 
needs  and  state  education  standards. 
It  is  composed  of  retailers,  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  high  school  voca¬ 
tional  department  and  the  coordina¬ 
tor,  plus  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  its  curriculum  work. 


the  committee  arranges  for  speakers  to 
come  to  DE  classrooms  and  for  student 
tours  of  business. 

One  of  their  successful  achievements, 
which  Mrs.  Yager  highly  recommends, 
was  getting  early  dismissal  from  school 
for  capable  students  with  store  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  Thanksgiving- 
Christmas  season. 

Courses  for  Adults.  Lillian  McCarthy 
of  Howard  &  Barber  Department  Store, 
Derby,  Conn.,  called  for  better  cooper¬ 
ation  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  top  management  regarding  evening 
session  courses  for  adults.  She  has 
been  working  on  a  very  successful  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  students  get  certifi¬ 
cates  when  they  complete  five  required 
courses  and  one  elective.  Attendance 
has  been  outstanding— and  we  should 
remember  that  these  people  are  vol¬ 
untarily  giving  their  own  time  for 
their  own  job  improvement,  she  re¬ 
minded  the  group— and  the  people  in 
her  store  keep  asking  for  more. 

Students  Report.  Mary  Healy  is  a  re¬ 
cent  DE  graduate  now  working  full 


voted  to  selling  skills  and  customer 
service.  They  are  scheduled  on  set 
dates  for  each  department  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  department  managers. 

No  lectures,  says  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  but  discussion  meetings  with 
group  participation.  Therefore  the 
merchandise  managers  and  buyers  at¬ 
tend  briefing  sessions  and  leadership 
meetings  to  learn  the  art  of  question¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  discussion.  In¬ 
deed,  much  of  the  success  of  this  kind 
of  program  depends  on  the  divisional 
supervisor.  Miss  Falbo  declared.  Their 
belief,  first  of  all  in  the  need  for  the 
program,  then  their  activity  in  it  and 
faithfulness  to  the  schedule  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  their  skill  in  conducting 
the  meetings. 

intimately,  of  course,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  is  showm  by  sales 
volume  and  activity  on  the  sales  floor. 
Reports  of  observers  from  the  training 
department,  plus  reports  from  a  staff 
of  shoppers  in  the  store,  tell  how  well 
the  selling  staff  is  operating. 

This  information  is  also  used  in 
planning  the  next  season’s  scheduled 
meetings.  Furthermore,  department 


managers  fill  out  questionnaires  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  about  special 
weaknesses  they  feel  should  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  for  any  new  ideas  they  may 
have  for  improving  sales,  service,  and 
the  meeting  program.  The  question¬ 
naires  and  reports  are  then  aired  at 
special  training  meetings  where  de¬ 
partment  managers,  trainers  and  shop¬ 
pers  get  together  to  talk  over  the  con¬ 
tent  and  methods  for  the  forthcoming 
series  of  planned  meetings.  '  '' 

Another  preparatory  step,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  well-run,  successful  training, 
is  writing  outlines  or  meeting  guides 
for  the  department  managers,  which 
give  the  reasons  for  the  particular 
meeting;  specific  selling  techniques  to 
be  discussed  at  the  meeting;  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  any  store  policies  pertaining  to 
the  selling  techniques  under  discus¬ 
sion;  teaching  methods  to  give  the 
managers  concrete  techniques  to  de¬ 
velop  discussion  at  his  meeting;  and 
specific  selling  situations  for  use  in 
demonstrations  and  discussion.  These 
are  discussed  at  briefing  meetings  with 
division  managers  and  their  buyers. 

At  all  times,  concluded  Miss  Falbo, 


time  at  Arnold  Constable’s,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I.,  who  had  some  constructive 
criticism  from  the  student  point  of 
view.  She  considered  herself  very  for¬ 
tunate  for  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  under  DE  but  felt  that  there 
ought  to  be  better  screening  of  teen¬ 
agers  entering  the  program.  Too  many 
of  her  fellow  students,  she  felt,  just 
weren’t  suited  for  retailing.  Also  she 
learned  from  other  students  in  her 
classes  that  they  were  not  getting  wide 
enough  experience  in  diversified  jobs. 

Wade  Chambers,  national  president 
of  the  DE  Clubs  of  America,  expressed 
his  deep  gratitude  to  all  DE  people 
and  his  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
program.  He  is  well-trained  for  a 
career  in  which  he  is  interested.  Never 
will  he  be  put  in  the  embarrassing 
predicament  of  the  boy  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  store,  who,  when  a  customer  came 
in  for  a  pound  of  nails,  weighed  the  re¬ 
quired  amount,  placed  them  on  a  flat 
sheet  of  paper,  but  could  not  figure  out 
how  to  wrap  the  nails  without  spilling 
them.  So  he  nonchalantly  put  them 
back  in  the  bin  and  informed  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  “We  ain’t  got  no  nails,  lady!’’ 


constant  refresher  is  necessary  lest 
salespeople  slip  back  into  lazy,  in¬ 
effective  habits. 

Build  the  Individual.  To  the  training 
department  at  Halle  Bros,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  prime  concern,  according 
to  Marcella  Byrne.  “Individuals  at  all 
levels  must  be  treated  as  such,’’  she 
said.  Each  new  employee,  therefore, 
returns  to  the  training  department 
after  the  first  week  for  individual  dis¬ 
cussion.  She  also  receives  floor  visits 
from  the  training  department,  whose 
members  talk  to  her  and  to  her  super¬ 
visor,  giving  advice  and  counseling 
within  the  actual  selling  situation. 

Active  participation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  has  met  with  great  success  in  the 
store’s  use  of  brainstorming  sessions 
to  solve  problems  such  as.  How  can  we 
sell  employees  the  idea  of  suggesting 
more  take-withs  to  their  customers? 
and.  What  means  other  than  advertis¬ 
ing  can  the  employment  office  use  to 
get  more  part  time  help?  Originally 
they  started  with  a  panel  of  12  em¬ 
ployees  representing  a  cross  section  of 
the  store’s  staff.  Others  have  now 
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grown  up  in  the  store  and  some  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  use  the  technique 
to  get  promotional  ideas  from  their 
salespeople. 

Employee  morale  and  entertainment 
is  also  the  training  department’s  job 
at  Halle’s  and  Miss  Byrne  told  of  their 
dramatic  group.  For  the  past  two 
years  casts  of  buyers,  assistants,  sales¬ 
people  and  non-selling  employees,  un¬ 
der  professional  direction,  have  staged 
plays  in  the  store’s  auditorium. 

Service— to  Personnel  and  Public.  Be¬ 
cause  the  function  of  training  people 
is  “one  of  service,’’  explained  Adele 
Dornan  of  John  Wanamaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  her  store  conducts  refresher 
programs  and  advanced  training  when¬ 
ever  the  need  arises— that  is,  when  cus¬ 
tomer  complaints,  job  attitudes,  sales 
volume  and  sales  costs  indicate  that 
selling  is  slack.  These  courses  include 
executives  as  well  as  selling  personnel. 
Discussion  groups  and  panel  meetings 
consider  problems  of  creative  selling, 
j)eak  hour  selling  and  pre-sold  mer¬ 
chandise  selling:  the  goal  always  being 
greater  profit.  A  key  theme  is  the  im^ 
portance  of  the  salesperson,  his  role  in 
the  store  organization,  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  customer. 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
supervisor’s  role  in  developing  people. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  super¬ 
visors  understand  and  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  store  policy.  The  training 
department  at  Wanamaker’s  found  the 
supervisors’  understanding  of  store 
policy  hazy  and  set  about  correcting  it. 

The  first  sessions  for  supervisors 
were  held  in  the  Spring  of  1955.  They 
consisted  of  five  case  studies  “chosen 
because  they  were  evidence  of  a  super¬ 
visor’s  violation  of  policy  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  the  language  of  that 


jx)licy,  with  the  result  that  a  breach 
of  faith  was  created— if  not  in  fact,  in 
effect— between  the  organization  and 
employee.  In  some  of  the  cases,  costly 
turnover  ensued  before  the  damage  to 
human  relations  could  be  repaired.’’ 

In  1956  sessions  were  held  to  discuss 
interpretation  of  language  used  in 
supervisory  and  non-sup)ervisory  ap¬ 
praisal  sheets;  analysis  of  language 
used  in  describing  wage  progression; 
consideration  of  productivity  when 
making  wage  recommendations;  im¬ 
mediate  and  long  range  effect  of  wage 
recommendations  on  budget  planning; 
and  budget  planning  as  a  guide  to  the 
use  of  part  time  workers. 

When  she  observes  the  development 
in  these  supervisors.  Miss  Dornan 
concludes,  it  is  apparent  that  “lazy 
communication  is  most  often  failure 
to  comprehend  which,  in  turn,  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  will  to  do.  In  many 
cases  we  had  detected  an  actual  fear 
of  language.’’ 

A  further  example  of  how  under¬ 
standing  of  store  policy  on  the  part  of 
selling  personnel  furthers  the  carrying 
out  of  that  policy  was  given  by  Miss 
Foster.  Woodward  &  Lothrop  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  for  credit  promotion 
geared  to  the  slogan,  “It’s  to  your 
credit  to  suggest  credit.’’  Salespeople 
were  told  why  the  store  wanted  more 
charge  accounts  and  what  it  meant  for 
store  profits  as  well  as  the  importance 
of  credit  to  all  business.  The  result 
was  the  opening  late  last  year  of  the 
largest  number  of  charge  accounts  in 
a  given  period  of  the  store’s  history. 

Manufacturers  as  Trainers.  How  the 

manufacturer  can  contribute  to  the 
training  of  retail  store  sales  personnel 
was  demonstrated  by  Elaine  T.  Nor¬ 
wood,  fashion  and  training  consultant 


for  U.  S.  Shoe  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  at  tl^ 
personnel  and  distributive  education 
session. 

With  a  lively  pep  talk,  much  like 
those  she  delivers  at  storewide  sales 
meetings  which  she  conducts,  Miss 
Norwood  showed  the  group  how  she 
and  her  company  teach  “The  M’s  of 
Salesmanship.’’  These  are  not  just 
methods  and  money,  but  men  and 
women.  They  are  the  “Me’s’’— the  in¬ 
dividual  salespeople,  that  “most  im- 
p>ortant  link  between  the  product 
and  the  customer’’— and  the  key  to 
their  sales  relationship  is  friendship. 

Training,  like  salesmanship  itself, 
said  Miss  Norwood,  suffers  when  there 
is  too  much  pressure  and  ttx)  little 
time  spent  on  building  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  Part  of  her  job,  therefore,  is 
going  into  stores  and  holding  sales 
meetings  with  all  store  people  because, 
although  her  company  makes  shoes, 
“Shoes  don’t  stand  alone.  The  whole 
personality  of  the  store  is  involved." 

In  the  shoe  department  itself,  an 
idea  for  building  friendship  is  serving 
a  cup  of  coffee.  And  salespeople  should 
be  impressed  with  this  idea  as  a  hu¬ 
mane  gesture,  not  a  sales  technique. 
It  should  be  just  an  invitation  for  the 
customer  to  come  in  and  spend  time 
in  the  store. 

Miss  Norwood’s  work  in  stores  also 
includes  two  days  in  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  where  she  sells  to  customers  and 
gives  individual  help  to  salespeople. 

More  manufacturers,  she  believes, 
should  undertake  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  They  “owe  it  to  the  store  to 
help  sell  merchandise,’’  she  said,  and 
their  efforts  should  be  geared  toward 
storewide  operations  instead  of  their 
present  work  with  individual  depart¬ 
ments  only,  because  “each  product  is 
only  as  good  as  the  overall  store.’’ 


Recipient  of  the  Saum  Digest  Retail  Training 
Award  this  year  was  Ethel  Eyre,  training  direc¬ 
tor  of  Lit  Bros.  Pictured  is  Anne  Saum  (extreme 
right)  presenting  the  award  to  Miss  Eyre  at  the 
fourth  annual  Saum  Digest  Clinic  held  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker.  Others  in  the  photo  are 
(left  to  right)  Joyce  Cox  of  Wm.  H.  Block, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Genevieve  Duffy  of  B.  Alt¬ 
man  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Anabel  Confer  of 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh— training  directors 
whose  stores  were  awarded  plaques  for  outstand¬ 
ing  training  work  during  the  past  year. 
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Report  from  Washington 


The  Services  Your  Washington  Office  Offers 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


(Fifth  in  a  series  of '  articles  describing  the  sendees  which 
the  groups  and  divisions  of  NRDGA  provide  for  retailers.) 

For  nearly  40  years  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  maintained  offices  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
This  phase  of  the  Association’s  ojjerations  serves  as  the 
“eyes,  ears,  and  voice”  of  retailers  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
First,  the  office  provides  daily  information  to  the  staff  of 
the  Association  in  the  New  York  office,  to  aid  them  in  their 
various  activities.  The  membership  is  kept  currently  in¬ 
formed  of  vital  legislative  problems  through  the  Washing¬ 
ton  News  Letter  and  Stores  magazine.  In  this  manner 
every  member  and  the  staff  of  the  Association  are  kept 
abreast  of  the  legislative  issues  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  which  would  have  an  impact  upon  retailing,  if 
adopted. 

Information  for  Government.  Another  important  phase  of 
the  work  of  this  office  is  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  executives  of  the  various 
agencies  of  government.  Almost  daily,  your  Washington 
staff  is  called  upion  to  provide  information  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  agencies  of  the  government. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  function  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  realizing  that  there  are  531  Members  of  Congress, 
over  60  committees,  subcommittees,  and  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress  that  must  be  watched  and  their  actions 
appraised.  In  addition  there  are  65  major  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  departments  of  the  government.  In  each,  retailing  has 
an  interest.  It  may  be  a  ruling  or  an  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  A  Member  of  Congress  may  want  specific  informa¬ 
tion  about  retailing’s  position  on  taxes,  foreign  trade,  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  or  a  score  of  other  important  matters.  In 
these  instances,  your  Washington  office  is  pfoud  of  the 


fact  that  Members  of  Congress  and  the  staffs  of  the  various 
agencies  ask  our  advice:  it  shows  that  they  have  confidence 
in  your  Association. 

Obviously,  the  Washington  office  promotes  its  activities 
within  the  framework  of  the  jx)licies  created  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Because  a  staff  covering  such  a  broad  range 
of  subjects  must  have  available  to  it  the  counsel,  advice,  and 
assistance  of  experts,  there  is  a  constant  two-way  flow  of 
information  between  the  Washington  office  and  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  office. 

Action  for  Legislation.  The  staff  of  the  Washington  office 
must  maintain  constant  and  friendly  relations  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  and  their  staffs.  This  relationship  must 
prevail  if  the  policies  of  the  Association  are  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  legislation  or  if  support  is  to  be  secured  to  oppose 
those  proposals  that  we  feel  would  not  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  country. 

Although  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
office  are  registered  lobbyists,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  legislation  is  passed  or  defeated  solely  upon  the  interest 
and  articulate  action  of  the  membership.  When  govern¬ 
ment  grows  and  its  control  over  the  economic  welfare  of 
every*  business  is  as  complete  as  it  is  in  this  country,  it  is 
important  that  every  businessman  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  important  task.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
government  by  a  single  action  can  offset  any  effort  by  a 
businessman  to  reduce  his  cost  of  doing  business.  For  this 
reason,  the  Washington  staff  devotes  a  fjortion  of  its  tinie 
to  keeping  members  informed  as  to  the  various  actions  of 
the  government,  in  all  of  its  branches,  and  to  urging  the 
thousands  of  members  of  NRDGA  not  only  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  men  and  women  who  represent  them 
in  Congress,  but  also  to  keep  these  national  legislators 
advised  and  informed  as  to  the  retail  viewpoint  on  legisla¬ 
tive  issues. 

Individual  Responsibility.  Representative  government  can¬ 
not  function  without  the  closest  relationship  between  the 
lawmakers  and  the  citizens.  The  Association  can  keep  the 
membership  informed,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to 
each  individual  member  to  exert  his  influence  with  those 
who  make  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  a  sound  governmental 
function  will  prevail  and  that  freedom  will  exist  in  the 
market  place. 
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Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


The  mark  of  the  merchant  is  his  concern  for  the 
customer.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  store- 
keep>er  be  eighteen  or  eighty.  Every  summer,  the 
inborn  salesmanship  of  some  schoolboy,  clerking 
on  vacation,  convinces  you  that  the  breed  will  not 
become  extinct.  .  .  .  They  recall  young  Frank  May- 
field  in  his  first  days  at  Scruggs.  You  remember  his 
story  of  the;  Indian  squaw  who  appeared  somewhat 
bewildered,  standing  in  the  main  floor  aisle.  It  was 
obvious  she  wanted  help  but  no  one  spoke  to  her.  . . .  Then  Frank  stepped 
up  and  there  was  much  whispering  behind  hands  as  the  new  young  man 
guided  the  aborigine  to  the  toy  department.  A  doll  turned  out  to  be  the 
subject  of  her  quest  and,  when  Frank  found  one  she  wanted,  she  ordered 
three  hundred!  She  was  buying  for  the  Reservation.  .  .  .  This  sense  of 
service  is  born  with  the  young  merchant— and  the  old  cannot  outlive  it. 
Stanley  Marcus  tells  of  the  customer  who  came  to  his  office  recommending 
promotion  for  an  elderly  man  who  had  helpfully  influenced  her  choice 
of  the  right  gown.  Not  recalling  such  an  employee,  Stanley  asked  the 
visitor  to  point  him  out  in  the  department.  When  she  did  so,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Madam,  that’s  my  father!”  .  .  .  Old  merchants  never  die;  they 
are  translated! 

I’ve  been  reading  •  «  «  the  1955  revision  of  Leonard  Mongeon’s 
and  Joseph  Scheines'  Sales  Training  Manual  for  Smaller  Stores. 
Despite  the  modesty  of  its  title,  this  book  wraps  up  so  much  needful 
knowledge  in  so  many  phases  of  retail  store  operation  for  the  folks  behind 
the  counters  and  on  the  selling  floors  that  one  wonders  how  so  compact 
a  presentation  could  have  been  worked  out  within  the  compass  of  170 
pages.  Fred  Bresee  of  Bresee’s  Department  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  was 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  and  sounded  the  keynote  which  has  guided  the  writing  and 
editing  of  both  editions.  He  wrote:  “Remember,  into  the  hands  of  every 
clerk  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  are  placed  all  the  assets  of  the  store,  its  past 
reputation  and  its  future  destiny.”  .  .  .  This  fundamental  truth  was  never 
better  expressed.  Former  customers’  answers  to  inactive  account  letters 
have  often  revealed  misfiring  at  the  salesperson  contact  point  as  the  cause 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  entire  machine  as  far  as  that  particular  patron 
was  concerned.  Recollections  of  this  sort  of  thing  heavily  underscore  the 
determinative  character  of  the  transactions  completed  or  sales  lost  over 
“the  last  three  feet  of  selling  space”  which  separate  customer  and  sales- 
|)erson.  How  to  influence  it  favorably  is  the  theme  of  this  Manual.  .  .  . 
Training  systems,  surveyed  and  fully  reported  on,  range  from  those  of 
“one-man  stores”  with  less  than  15  employees  to  those  whose  staffs  exceed 
100,  with  size  no  criterion  of  the  type  of  job  done.  .  .  .  Lists  of  films 
available  from  producers  and  reported  as  being  effectively  used,  and 
similar  cataloging  of  printed  training  aids  offered  by  manufacturers  and 
trade  associations  give  this  Manual  great  reference  value.  .  .  .  And  no 
review  of  it  would  be  complete  without  a  special  accolade  for  the  splendid 
chapters  on  fabrics  and  plastics  and  the  unique  coverage  of  selling  point¬ 
ers  on  merchandise  items  by  departments.  . .  .  This  book  may  not  have  the 
special  kind  of  information  which  Macy  and  Gimbel  are  reputed  to  with¬ 
hold  from  each  other;  but  it  has  just  about  everything  else! 


Smaller  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


reorders  and  deliveries.”  I 

Since  the  market  is  not  yet  gearedt 
for  the  all-out  item  approach,  this  wash 
his  advice:  Use  one  or  two  major  lines 
for  background  merchandise,  “embd- 
lishing  them  with  as  many  items  as 
are  available  from  both  the  major  i 
line  resources  and  the  small,  but  grow-  ■ 
ing,  item  resources.”  And  meanwhile, 
keep  up  the  pressure  to  sell  more  re-  . 
sources  on  the  concept  of  iteip  versus 
line  buying.  I 

To  meet  the  competition  of  the  : 
chains,  which  “are  breathing  right 
down  your  necks,”  he  advised  the  in¬ 
dependent  store:  “Trade  up  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  you  can,  but  on  a  highly  selective 
basis.  In  your  children’s  department, 
if  a  garment  has  intrinsic  value  and 
good,  eye-appealing  styling,  you  will 
have  no  problern  in  selling  an  item 
that  is  one  or  two  price  notches  higher 
than  you  usually  carry.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  doting  aunts,  uncles  and  grand¬ 
parents  who  will  spend  the  extra  dol¬ 
lars  if  the  item  appeals  to  them.  Far 
too  many  of  us  have  a  mental  block 
when  it  comes  to  upgrading  prices.” 

Long  Range  View.  Finally,  he  advised: 
“Keep  an  eye  on  the  population  curve 
and  strengthen  those  departments  that 
coincide  with  its  peaks.  Right  now, 
the  preteen  population  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  will  continue  to  gain 
momentum  for  at  least  10  years.  This 
enco;n passes  girls  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  12,  and  while  it  is  a  highly 
specialized  operation,  it  can  produce  a 
lucrative  volume  of  business  if  it  is  op 
erated  properly.” 


Next  Month 

The  sessions  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  and  the  address  by 
Brooks  Shumaker,  president  of  Wilson's 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  on  how  small¬ 
er  stores  can  finance  and  promote  re¬ 
volving  credit,  will  be  reported  in  the 
March  issue  of  STORES.  So  also  will 
be  the  session  of  ihe  Retail  Research 
Institute  on  the  uses  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  in  retailing. 
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Work  Progress  Report  from 

The  Smaller 
Stores  Division 

By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon 

Manager 
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The  “swap  letter’’  service  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  is  gaining 
momentum  and  the  Division  invites 
every  smaller  store  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  A  merchant 
writes,  calls  or  comes  in  to  say  that  he 
needs  specific  information.  A  special 
questionnaire  is  drawn  up  and  mailed 
to  15,  150  or  even  1500  stores,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  facts  desired.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  made  the  inquiry  gets  the 
information  he  wants  from  the  very 
best  source— his  fellow  merchants;  and 
all  who  contributed  to  the  survey  also 
get  a  report  on  the  findings. 

Sometimes  the  results  are  also  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Smaller  Stores  Exchange— as, 
for  example,  in  October,  1956,  when 
a  survey  report  on  women’s  alteration 
charges  was  published. 

Since  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Exchange  is  to 
provide  profitable  ideas  for  the  Main 
Street  Merchant,  we  urge  all  retailers 
to  send  in  reports  of  ideas  that  have 
paid  off  for  them. 

Publications.  “Merchandising  the 
Smaller  Store,’’  the  Division’s  newest 
publication,  is  proving  to  be  a  best 
seller,  boasting  a  readership  of  mer¬ 
chants  ranging  from  the  Bahama 
Islands  ’round  the  world  to  the  Island 
of  Guam.  Other  manuals  especially 
designed  for  the  smaller  store  are  on; 

"Mm  Electronics  Seminars 

The  Retail  Research  Institute  an¬ 
nounces  a  series  of  three  seminars  on 
the  techniques  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  schedule;  April  1-3  at  the 
Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.; 
April  29-May  1  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Hotel,  Chicago;  May  6-8  at  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Calif.  They  will 
be  directed  by  an  Ernst  &  Ernst  team, 
headed  by  Ralph  Eidem. 


sales  training,  record  keeping,  com¬ 
pensating  salespeople,  merchandise 
control,  and  sales  promotion. 

Our  next  manual  is  still  in  the  pick 
and  shovel  stage.  For  lack  of  a  better 
title,  we  call  it  “Operating  the  Smaller 
Store.’’  This  ambitious  work  will  find 
its  way  to  the  printer  sometime  this 
Spring,  and  will  include  a  variety  of 
topics  not  heretofore  covered  in  any 
previous  publication.  When  it’s  ready 
for  distribution,  you’ll  find  a  series  of 
chapters  on  store  modernization,  work¬ 
rooms,  selling  fixtures,  maintenance. 


parking,  gift  wrapping,  delivery,  store 
protection,  customer  services,  control¬ 
ling  the  payroll,  insurance  and  others 
—all  slanted  towards  the  smaller  store. 

More  ideas  for  merchants  will  be 
brought  up  at  our  Midyear  Meeting, 
which  we  will  probably  have  this  year, 
as  in  the  past,  during  a  good  market 
week  in  June.  We  haven’t  ironed  out 
the  program  details  yet,  but  if  you  are 
competition  conscious,  you’ll  find  this 
next  meeting  worth  while.  Upon  these 
and  other  ideas,  we’ll  continue  to  keep 
you  posted. 


Year  After  Year 
WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS! 


Attractive  display  of  Will  &  Baumer  Candles  (above)  is  typical  of  highly 
successful  candle  merchandising  across  the  country. 


Here  are  typical  comments 
From  department  stores  all  over 
the  country, 

"Since  we  have  carried  a 
complete  line  of  Will  &  Baumer 
Candles,  we  have  tripled  our 
volume  of  candle  sales  in  only 
one-and-a-half  times  the  floor 
space.’’ 

“The  comprehensive  display 
of  Will  &  Baumer  Candles  has 
taught  customers  that  they  can 
get  any  type  of  candle  what¬ 
soever  in  our  store.  They  ;n.ike 
a  beeline  for  your  dirplry.’’ . 


“The  increase  in  candle  sales 
from  the  complete  display  is 
gratifying.  But  we  are  happier 
still  about  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  on  overall  salves  of 
party,  gift  and  stationery  items 
in  the  same  department.’’ 

Cash  in  on  the  selling  im¬ 
pact  of  the  complete  Will  & 
Baumer  line  of  candles  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  new  Merchandiser. 

CMrtoct  Year  Nearest 
WILL  ft  BAUMER  SALES  OFFICE 
TODAY! 


Some  of  tho  host 
sailors  In  tho 
WILL  *  tAUMin 
•  Morchondlsor 


WILL  &  BAUMER 
CANDLE  CO.,  Inc. 


Syracuse  T,  N.  Y. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Direct  Purchase  Advantage  Involved  in  Court  Test  and  FTC  Suit 


The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  among  other  things,  outlaws 
discrimination  in  price  between  different  purchasers  of  sim¬ 
ilar  merchandise  where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  is 
to  injure  competition  with  any  purchaser  receiving  the 
benefit  thereof,  or  with  customers  of  either  of  them. 

Does  a  retailer  have  redress  under  the  statute  in  instances 
where  a  manufacturer  sells  directly  to  a  competing  store  at 
a  lower  price  than  the  retailer  is  charged  by  his  wholesaler? 

In  a  case  recently  decided  by  the  Court  of  Apjaeals,  it  was 
found  as  a  fact  that  the  defendant  manufacturer  gave  his 
purchasers,  i.e.,  department  stores,  mail  order  houses  and 
wholesalers,  the  same  discount  from  the  retail  price.  The 
retailer  who  bought  the  manufacturer’s  line  through  a  job¬ 
ber  contended  that  he  was  a  “purchaser”  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  since  he  “was  a  customer  of”  a  purchaser  under  the 
express  language  of  the  law. 

In  denying  relief,  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  no  cause  of  action  for  price  discrimination  exists 
unless  the  plaintiff  is  an  actual  purchaser  from  the  person 
charged  with  the  discrimination.  In  other  words,  there 


must  be  competing  purchasers  from  the  same  seller. 

The  retailer  advanced  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  rul¬ 
ing  to  support  his  claim  for  relief.  He  contended  that  the 
manufacturer’s  product  was  sold  under  the  Fair  Trade 
statute  of  the  state  and,  therefore,  the  right  of  such  manu¬ 
facturer  to  fix  resale  prices  created,  in  effect,  a  direct  vendor- 
vendee  relationship  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The 
court  did  not  take  issue  with  the  FTC  on  this  point,  holding 
that  the  principle  was  not  applicable  to  an  action  for 
damages. 

More  legal  debate  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  applies  to  comjieting  “purchasers”  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  near  future.  The  FTC  has  recently  accused  a 
manufacturer  of  electric  razors  of  price  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  Act.  Specifically,  it  is  alleged  that  retailen 
usually  making  their  purchases  from  wholesalers  buy  at  a 
smaller  percentage  off  the  retail  list  price  than  other  dealers 
who  make  direct  purchases  from  the  manufacturer.  This 
results  in  price  discrimination,  and  may  have  as  its  effect 
the  lessening  of  competition,  the  FTC  alleges. 
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Trading  Stamps  and  the  Fair  Trade  Laws 


Does  the  giving  of  trading  stamps  violate  the  fair  trade 
laws?  The  answer  may  be  a  yes  or  a  no  depending  upon  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  fair  trade  laws  of  the  individual 
states.  In  some  states  the  fair  trade  law  specifically  provides 
that  any  price  concession  on  fair  traded  items,  whether  in 
the  form  of  stamps  or  otherwise,  is  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  fair  trade  price  restriction. 

Where  the  fair  trade  statute  does  not  expressly  prohibit 
giving  stamps  with  fair  traded  merchandise  the  courts  have 

States  Study  Bills  to  Curb  Shoplifting 

Several  states  have  been  studying  their  statutes  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  aid  retailers  in  their  fight  against  shop¬ 
lifting.  A  bill  supported  by  Associated  Retailers  of  Indiana 
has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  that  state  which 
would  provide,  in  part,  that  (1)  merchants  may  detain  a 
jjerson  who  is  susjiected  of  a  “wrongful  taking”  where  there 
is  “probable  cause”  and  the  detention  is  done  in  a  reason¬ 
able,  and  for  a  reasonable,  length  of  time;  and,  (2)  mer¬ 
chants  are  absolved  from  liability  for  a  civil  or  criminal 
suit  if  there  is  probable  cause  for  the  arrest  of  the  suspect 


characterized  their  effect  in  different  ways.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Supreme  Court  finds  the  trading  stamp  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  cash  discount  “which  is  merely  a 
term  of  payment  and  not  a  price  reduction  prescribed  by  the 
fair  trade  law.  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  a  Federal 
District  Court.  The  latter  determined,  in  an  action  brought 
by  a  fair  trader  against  an  alleged  price  cutter,  that  trading 
stamps  given  with  sales  of  fair  trade  items  are  quantity 
discounts  and  as  such  are  a  violation  of  the  fair  trade  statute. 


and  provided  that  the  conditions  of  the  detention  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

A  law  similar  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Indiana  legisla¬ 
ture  was  enacted  last  year  in  Florida.  There  are  indications 
that  since  the  enactment  of  the  Florida  statute  there  has  been 
a  considerable  reduction  in  shoplifting  in  that  state.  It  had 
been  contended  by  Florida  retailers  that  if  they  had  been 
afforded  better  protection  against  charges  of  false  imprison¬ 
ment,  false  arrest  or  assault,  they  would  be  better  able  to 
cope  with  the  shoplifting  problem. 
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February,  1957 


The  Challenging  Issue  of  Department  Store  Survival 

.  (Continued  from  page  9) 


The  Matter  of  Facilities.  Maybe  more 
of  our  stores  need  branches  to  follow 
the  population  into  the  growing  sub¬ 
urbs  and  to  provide  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  location  for  department  store 
shopping.  This  is  one  direct  way  in 
which  we  may  expand  our  distribution 
as  the  needs  of  our  communities  grow, 
if  downtown  locations  impose  limits 
on  our  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  certainly  need 
to  pay  attention  to  Phil  Talbott’s  cru¬ 
sade  for  the  re-vitalizing  of  our  down¬ 
town  areas.  The  best  assurance  for  the 
success  of  a  branch  store  is  a  strong  and 
virile  parent  store.  Good  downtown 
stores  do  not  thrive  in  or  near  blighted 
districts.  Some  cities  have  been  most 
successful  in  removing  business  slums 
and  making  place  for  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  enterprises.  A  department  store 
is  a  responsible  part  of  its  community 
and  should  keep  in  the  forefront  of 
the  solution  of  these  community  prob¬ 
lems. 


Most  of  our  cities  need  new’  traffic 
planning.  Most  of  our  stores  need 
parking  facilities.  We  knew  that  our 
store  suffered  from  want  of  parking, 
so  we  built  a  ramp  garage  with  en¬ 
trances  directly  into  all  floors  of  the 
store.  From  the  back,  it  looks  a  little 
like  a  crazy  bird  cage.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  pictures  of  it  arid  read  a 
description,  you  might  look  up  an  old 
copy  of  the  “New  York  Times.”  If 
you  don’t  read  American-English  very 
well,  you  can  find  beautiful  magazine 
articles  about  it  published  in  France, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  Denmark,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  England 
and  Canada.  Apparently  parking 
problems  and  their  solution  are  of 
universal  interest. 

The  Matter  of  Service.  We  should  not 
give  up  our  traditional  service  func¬ 
tions,  unless  we  are  sure  they  are  no 
longer  expected  or  appreciated.  If  our 
customers  want  the  self-selection  of 


the  sup>ermarket  in  certain  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  categories,  we  can  give  it  to 
them  by  careful  fixture  design  and 
still  not  look  like  a  supermarket. 

In  this  area  of  merchandising,  where 
the  discount  house  now  encroaches,  if 
our  customers  are  going  to  deviate 
from  their  standard  pattern  of  placing 
service  far  above  price,  we  must  learn 
how  profitably  to  serve  them  on  the 
basis  of  price  alone. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  drop  de¬ 
partments  that  are  essential  to  a  well 
rounded  department  store  just  because 
price  comp>etition  makes  it  difficult  to 
operate  them  profitably.  If  we  give  up 
appliances,  the  discount  houses  may 
attack  men’s  wear,  then  other  fields. 
Eventually,  we  would  be  left  with  only 
the  departments  that  no  one  else  wants. 
It  would  seem  far  wiser  for  us  to  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  from  the  angle  of 
the  elimination  of  services  and  the 
studied  control  of  expense,  rather  than 
by  amputating  part  of  our  store. 

In  this  Association,  through  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Retail 
Research  Institute,  we  have  a  better 


AS  CONVENIENT  AS  YOUR  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS! 


CONTROL  YOUR  STEAM - 
DON'T  LET  IT  CONTROL  YOU! 


Individual  —  Automatic  —  Units 
for  each  department 


1.  Small,  compact  with  aingk  button  control. 

2.  INSTANT  STEAM-low  than  5  minutos. 

3.  SIMPLE  TO  INSTAU  ^ 

No  hw— No  flamo — No  on- 

cloturot— No  fumot  and 
No  haat. 

4.  Highoat  Poaaiblo  Ap-  | 

proval— Each  unit  W  1  7i 


proval— Each  unit 
boara  "National 
Board"  atamp- 


FRESHENIN6 

ROOM 


•  For  furthor  information  and 
tho  namo  of  your  local  aalaa  and  torvico 
diatributor,  writo  to: 


2012  DUKE  STUn 
ALEXANDRIA.  VA. 
King  1L0M4 


GENERATOR  CORP 


alterations.. 

AT  A  PROFIT*. 


IT  CAN  BE 

>  DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


Har«  or*  just  a  faw  of  tha  many  ad- 
vantogat  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac- 
curataly  maasura  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tha  workart  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  aroas  con  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  causas  aliminatod. 

3.  Incantiva  Systoms,  to  stimu- 
loto  production  and  raduca 
lost  motion  and  wasta. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  altoration 
chargas,  so  flttors  can  ba  pul 
on  a  firm  "ona*prico"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


MOTHER’S  DAY 
AND  FATHER’S  DAY  I 
Capture  lost  sales  with 
Proven  Profit  Gift  Plan 


...capitalize  on  potential  sales  (otherwise 
lost)  when  prospective  buyer  cannot  find 
gift -or  make  up  her  mind.  Capture  through 
advertising  and  store  displays  of  the  unique 
Proven  Profit  Gift  Plan— with  almost  100% 
customer  acceptance  through  a  personalized 
approach. 

Send  for  your  program  outline— free  to  any 
interested  retail  executive  —  the  “R.  G.  C. 
Guide  to  Profits."  Write  today: 


1721  BRUSH  STREET 


fact-finding  program  than  any  indus¬ 
try  I  know.  We  should  call  on  these 
divisions  to  assist  in  a  cost  accounting 
study  which  will  permit  us  to  know 
what  we  must  do  to  meet  a  discount 
operator  on  his  own  ground. 

Where  estrangement  has  developed 
between  our  stores  and  some  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  products  feed  the-  dis¬ 
count  houses,  benefit  to  both  could 
come  from  a  thorough  discussion  of 
our  mutual  problems.  Both  sides  have 
lost  sight  of  the  value  of  each  to  the 
other.  In  addition,  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  that  closer  working  relationship 
with  the  other  manufacturers,  whose 
fine  brands  we  sell  in  our  stores,  will 
develop  ways  of  selling  more  and  more 
of  the  things  they  make— and  selling 
them  more  profitably  to  both. 

In  departments  where  normal  sell¬ 
ing  service  is  still  the  most  accepted 
way  of  handling  a  transaction,  there  is 
yet  much  which  can  be  done  in  most 
stores  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
our  people.  Through  realistic  com¬ 
pensation  rates,  competitive  with  other 
industries,  we  can  attract  more  compe¬ 
tent  personnel.  Better  training  pro¬ 
grams  will  equip  them  to  do  superior 
selling.  We  must  not  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  very  function  we  are  in 
business  to  perform.  That,  of  course, 
is  selling. 


We  need  continuously  to  appraise  th« 
way  we  do  things.  Many  of  the  storey 
of  the  Association  have  not  yet  ac-* 
cepted  the  plan  of  Work  Center  Ac 
counting.  Some  are  not  even  on  the 
Retail  Method  of  Inventory.  These! 
are  tools  which,  if  used,  will  providel 
basic  information  to  guide  us  in  ourf 
management  decisions.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  development 
of  materials  handling  equipment. 
There  is  a  new  field— the  field  of  elec¬ 
tronics-just  waiting  for  adaptation  to 
the  customer  service  and  expense  con 
trol  problems  of  an  industry  such  as 
ours.  Why  don’t  we  harness  this  po¬ 
tential  giant? 


The  Matter  of  Methods.  We  can  never 
say  we  have  found  the  “one  best  way.” 


The  Matter  of  Policies.  We  need  con 
stant  review.  We  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  real  genius  of  our  depart 
ment  store  position.  Don  Fowler,  our 
vice  president  from  Portland,  Maine, 
says,  "A  store  is  more  than  just  a  store; 
it  is  part  of  the  hopes  and  lives  of 
people.”  Every  policy  decision  we 
make  might  well  be  balanced  against 
that  concept. 

Once,  merchants  were  classed  with 
vagabonds  and  thieves.  We’ve  come 
a  long  way  from  that  point.  We  hold 
an  honored  place  in  the  leadership  of 
our  communities.  We  are  called  into  [ 
the  highest  councils  of  our  country. 
Ours  is  more  than  a  vocation  now';  it 
is  a  great  trust  to  see  that  the  fruits  of 
our  free  system  are  distributed  to  an  i 


The  French  Government  conferred  the  order  of  Merite  Commercial  on  five  retailers 
for  their  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  internal  and  external  commerce  of 
France.  The  presentations  were  made  by  Raymond  Boisde,  French  Deputy  and  head 
of  the  French  delegation  to  the  NRDGA  convention,  at  a  reception  in  the  French 
consulate  in  New  York.  In  the  photograph  below:  George  W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Belk  Brothers;  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop;  M.  Boisde;  George  A.  Scott,  president  and  general  manager. 
Walker  Scott  Co.;  Henry  E.  Miller,  vice  president,  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  and  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  president.  Wolf  &  Dessauer. 


OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 


Directors  and  guests:  one  of  the  groups  at  lunch  after  the  meeting  of  the  NRDGA 
board  of  directors  during  convention  week.  Clockwise  around  the  table:  Isadore  Pizitz, 
president  of  Pizitz;  Andrew  Namm,  assistant  to  the  president,  Namm-Loeser’s;  Jay  D. 

I  Runkle,  past  president  of  the  NRDGA;  Nathan  J.  Gold,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gold 
&  Co.;  Richard  Blum,  executive  head  of  Saks-34th;  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president, 
the  Emporium-Capwell  Company;  and  Harold  H.  Bennett,  executive  vice  president  of 


ZCMI. 

I  ever  growing  population  and  that  the 

I  people  are  served  honestly  and  well, 
jj  We  all  have  decisions  to  make  in  the 

II  management  of  our  businesses.  If  we 
j  make  them  soundly,  keeping  in  mind 
3  the  real  needs  of  our  communities,  we 


;  engineer  despite  the  fact  that  starting 
i  wages  are  distinctly  lower  for  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

I  “The  Research  Committee  of  our 
i  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  is 

(making  a  detailed  analysis  of  earning 
opportunities  for  college  graduates.  I 
j  am  confident  that  the  picture  that  will 
i  emerge  from  this  study  will  show  far 
I  greater  potential  in  our  field  than  in 
;  many  others.” 

'  Hours  of  Work.  “As  far  as  recruiting 
I  is  concerned,”  said  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
I  “1  have  always  felt  that  the  best  selec- 
I  tion  device  I  know  of  is  to  automatic- 
1  ally  eliminate  any  candidate  whose 
:  view  of  business  and  whose  imagina- 
j  tion  of  opportunity  is  so  limited  that 
i  his  first  concern  would  be  hours 
I  worked  and  days  off.”  But  putting 
I  aside  that  "possibly  old-fashioned 
view,"  he  then  cited  the  trend  to  the 
five  day  week  and  to  limitations  on 
night  work  and  on  the  total  executive 
work  week;  and  concluded:  “It  seems 
to  me  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  individually  that  we  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  schedule  for  executives  and 
then  go  ahead  and  do  the  job  of  sell- 


will  grow  as  our  communities  grow. 
The  economy  of  our  nation  will  not 
falter  because  of  failure  in  our  distri¬ 
bution  system.  As  individuals,  and  as 
an  industry,  let’s  meet  the  President’s 
challenge! 


ing  others  the  idea  that  retailing  is 
different  in  this  respect  but  is  in  no 
sense  substandard.” 

With  negative  ideas  about  pay  and 
hours  cleared  out  of  the  way,  retailers 
need  have  no  sense  of  inferiority  about 
the  career  they  offer  young  people.  It 
has  variety,  excitement  and  challenge 
and,  said  Mr.  Schlesinger,  a  sense  of 
individual  achievement  and  personal 
satisfaction  that  few  other  industries 
provide. 

Following  Through.  The  recruitment 
job  is  only  the  beginning.  “Now,” 
asked  Mr.  Schlesinger,  “what  do  we  do 
about  it?  Is  the  youngster  hired  from 
college  or  high  school  merely  another 
pair  of  hands— and  possibly  an  over¬ 
priced  pair  of  hands— who  is  then  on 
his  own  to  carve  out  a  career?” 

That,  apparently,  is  the  common 
situation.  Quoting  an  estimate  that 
no  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
NRDGA  member  stores  have  any  kind 
of  training  program  for  the  college 
graduates  they  hire,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
said  this  poor  record  may  be  the  crux 
of  the  whole  retail  problem. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Question : 


How  Much  Is 
A  Charge 
Customer 
Worth? 

Answer: 

Certainly  more 
than  a  cash 
customer. 

On  this,  all  retailers  agree;  a 
charge  customer  buys  consider¬ 
ably  more  throughout  the  year 
than  a  cash  customer  at  the 
same  store. 

Store  management  recognizes 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
charge  business,  the  safer  the 
store’s  volume,  the  brighter  the 
prospect  to  increase  it  in  the 
new  year. 

Stores  throughout  the  country 
are  now  making  a  greater  effort 
than  ever  before  to  develop  new 
accounts  in  every  classification 
-30-day  charges,  revolving, 
chart  and  installment  accounts. 
They  watch  activity  closely  to 
keep  it  at  the  desired  level. 
These  programs  produce  extra 
business  in  good  volume.  And 
the  cost  is  low. 

For  more  than  twenty  years, 
stores  like  Federated,  Allied, 
Gimbel’s-Saks  and  many  others 
throughout  the  country  have 
used  Reply-O-Letters  to  develop 
new  charge  customers-and  to 
keep  their  accounts  active. 

Write  for  your  portfolio  of  suc¬ 
cessful  account  promotion  and 
reactivation  letters.  It  will  give 
you  FACTS  and  FIGURES. 


j 

I  A  Half-Hearted  Recruitment  EfFort?  (Continued  from  page  li)  • 
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FREE 

SAMPLES 


Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

958  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

25  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
0*  signing,  Planning,  Marchanditing 
Retail  Stores 

Writf  T  Ki.iy  f^r  C  onsultation 


offer  the  store’s  facilities  and  the  sen- 
ices  of  store  executives  to  improve  tht 
teaching  of  retailing. 

He  concluded:  “I  feel  that  any  in- 
dividual  retailer,  and  certainly  any 
group  of  retailers,  can  lick  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  short  order  if  they  put  some 
management  attention  and  effort  upon 
it.  If  you  need  help  or  advice,  the 
NRDGA  staff  and  our  Committee  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  aid  you.” 


that  they  establish  speaker  bureaus  to 
address  school  and  college  groups 
throughout  the  year;  prepare  and  dis¬ 
tribute  career  literature  to  schools; 
set  up  informative  conferences  with 
high  school  and  college  placement  offi¬ 
cers;  take  part  in  part-time  coopera¬ 
tive  training  programs  for  high  school 
seniors;  promote  “Career  Weeks”  and 
“Business  Education  Days;”  arrange 
store  tours  by  student  groups,  and 


“I  am  not  insisting,”  he  said,  “that 
there  must  be  classroom  work.  If  a 
store  does  not  have  planned  classroom 
sessions,  it  certainly  can  have  a  planned 
job  rotation  or  it  can  have  a  planned 
program  of  supervision  and  coaching 
by  a  designated  individual.  ...  I  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  minimum  store 
size  below  which  you  cannot  go  and 
really  have  a  training  program.  The 
size  limit  is  that  you  cannot  have  less 
than  one  trainee  or  less  than  one 
supervising  executive!” 


Work  Progress  Report  from 

The  Traffic  Group 

By  Leonard  F,  Mongeon,  Manager 


Retailer-Educator  Relations.  Retailers 
who  criticize  the  placement  directors 
in  colleges  and  the  guidance  counselors 
in  high  schools  for  not  sending  more 
candidates  their  way  could  lay  the 
groundwork  for  better  results  by  their 
own  efforts,  said  Mr.  Schlesinger.  He 
asked:  “If  you  have  told  the  educator 
or  placement  director  nothing  about 
the  long  range  opportunities,  if  you 
have  not  clarified  his  view  of  the  hours 
situation  in  your  store,  if  you  have  not 
attempted  to  convey  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  of  a  career  in  retailing,  if 
you  and  your  organization  have  no 
meaning,  no  personality  to  him,  what 
do  you  expect  of  him?” 

Individually  and  cooperatively,  he 
continued,  retailers  need  to  tell  their 
story  and  build  up  their  contacts  at  all 
levels  in  every  community.  He  urged 


NRDCA  is  the  request  of  six  eastern 
railroads  for  a  45  per  cent  increase  in 
their  first  class  fares.  At  recent  I.C.C 
hearings,  one  examiner  proposed  a  15 
per  cent  increase  for  the  railroads  and 
the  Association  filed  an  exceptions 
brief  calling  for  no  increase  above  the 
five  per  cent  which  the  Commission 
had  granted  in  the  interim. 

At  another  I.  C.  C.  proceeding 
NRDCA  opposed  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency’s  petition  for  a  15  per 
cent  increase  in  their  rates  and  charges 
applicable  on  shipments  moving  with¬ 
in  the  Central  States,  Middle  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  and  the  New  England  states. 
A  decision  from  the  Commission  is 
expected  within  about  a  month. 


The  Traffic  Croup  is  actively  oppos¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  railroads  and  freight  forw'arders  to 
win  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  all 
freight  rates  and  charges.  These  lat¬ 
est  proposals  for  rate  hikes  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  recently  granted  increases  of 
seven  per  cent  in  the  East,  five  per  cent 
in  the  South,  five  per  cent  in  the  West 
and  five  per  cent  interterritorially. 
The  NRDCA  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  has  already  prepared  testimony 
for  the  Association  to  present  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  its  hearings. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY-- 

READY-TO-WEAR  STORE 

If  you  do  a  volume  of  100  to  200,000 — send 
me  details  in  confidence — any  locality.  Box 
No.  B-1-S7,  Stores  Magazine,  100  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Limited  Liability.  The  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  want  liability  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $3  per  pound  in 
cases  of  loss  or  damage  to  merchan¬ 
dise.  Since  the  value  of  retail  goods, 
espiecially  dry  goods  and  clothing,  is 
usually  more  than  $3  p>er  pound— 
often  as  much  as  $15  or  $20  per  pound 
—there  would  be  substantial  losses  to 
retail  merchants  if  the  request  were 
granted.  Generally  speaking,  freight 
carriers  are  now  liable  for  the  full 
loss,  though  there  are  a  few  situations 
where  the  liability  is  limited. 

The  proceeding  is  now  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
NRDGA  has  already  presented  several 
witnesses  in  opjwsition  to  the  propos¬ 
al.  Hearings  will  re-open  shortly  and 
at  that  time  the  Association  will  pre¬ 
sent  additional  testimony. 


Legislative  Action.  Bills  sponsored  by 
the  NRDGA  have  been  introduced  in 
the  new  session  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  the  repeal  of  Public  Law  199 
and  to  remove  the  harsh  restrictions 
on  size  and  weight  of  parcels  movii^ 
between  first  class  post  offices. 


FOI  (USTOMEI,  FIOSFfCT  AND  INAtTIVE  ACCOUNT 
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Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVE  FIIMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Othor  Increosos.  Also  under  attack  by  on 
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P.  A.  CUNNIUS  RICHARD  J.  BUSH  JAMES  B.  P.  GREEN  BENJAMIN  F.  THOMAS,  JR. 

Chief  Draftsman  and  Director,  Heating-Ventilating-  Director,  Plumbing-  Director,  Electrical  Division 

Co-ordinator  Air  Conditioning  Division  Sprinkler  Division 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


RICHARD  O.  WALKER,  JR. 
Assistant  to  President 


HERMANN  J.  SCHOENFEID 
Asst.  Chief  Engineer 


EDWIN  HARRIS  JR. 
Chief  Architect 


ERIK  O.  WILLIAMS 
Director,  Architectural  Division 


The  Team  That  Is 
Abbott  Merkt  and  Company 


ERIK  P.  JOHNSEN 
Vice  President  &  Chief  Engineer 


HUNLEY  ABBOTT 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


RICHARD  H.  TATLOW  III 
President 


RALPH  S.  CRUMME 
Vice  President 

Director  of  Industrial  Division 


TMW  MODnN  woMKN'S  APPAREL  STORE — up-to^ate  in  fashion — keeps  up-to-date  in  operating  anny  roosey.  President 
methods,  too — with  an  e£Scient  National  System. 


CHARM  SALES  are  automatically  recorded  at  time  of  purchase  on  this  National.  No  misplaced  charges,  no  bookkeeping  hesdaohes. 

“Our0^S&ww^Cash-and-Charge  System 

saves  us  ’2,400  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  11  months !” 

*  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Before  we  installed  our  National 
Cash-and-Charge  System,  we  were 
losing  as  much  as  $50  a  week  in  cash 
shortages  and  misplaced  charges,” 
writes  Anny  Godsey,  President  of 
ANNY  GODSEY,  INC.  “Our  effi¬ 
cient  National  System  rapidly  cor¬ 
rected  this  situation  and  now  saves 
us  more  than  $2,400  a  year! 

“Our  National  automatically  re¬ 
cords  and  classifies  all  sales— cash 
and  charge— then  issues  a  printed 
itemized  receipt  for  the  customer. 
Our  charge  sales  are  now  handled  as 
quickly  as  cash  sales  for  we  post  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  customer’s  accoimt  card. 


Both  the  store’s  record  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  itemized  receipt  show  the  old 
balance,  amount  paid,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  owing.  Thus  we  avoid  costly 
after-hours  bookkeeping. 

“With  mistakes  in  addition  and 
misplaced  charges  entirely  eliminated, 
we  have  complete  control  over  our 
business  operation.  Our  customers, 
too,  are  quite  pleased  with  the  faster, 
more  dependable  service  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  our  National.  Thanks  to 
these  important  advantages,  our  Na¬ 
tional  System  pays  for  itself  every  11 
months— I  wouldn’t  think  of  running 
my  business  without  a  Nationall” 


Find  out  today  how  the  many  time- 
and  money-saving  advantages  of  a 
National  System  can  improve  your 
store  operation.  Y our  nearby  National 
representative  will  gladly  analyze 
your  present  methods  and  outline  the 
system  best  fitted  to  your  needs.  Call 
him  today.  He’s  list^  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book. 


♦  THAOS  MANS  HCa.  U.  ».  HAT.  OFH. 

•  / 

CASH  AlGIsmS  •  ANHHG  MACHimS 
ACCOHHTIHG  MACHIHU 


THE  HATIOHML  CASH RE6ISTER  COMPAHY,  Daytons,  Ohio 

989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTMIES 
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